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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PRESIDENT SLIPS ONE OVER 


EARS ago Punch published a 

number of comic drawings il- 
lustrating “Things One Would 
Rather Have Left Unsaid.” If some 
American editor cares to inaugurate 
a similar series I commend to his 
attention a few sentences from a 


speech made a year ago by Senator 


Ashurst of Arizona. The excerpt 
runs: 

“Among the unjust criticisms 
which have been uttered or printed 
about President Roosevelt, was that 
he intended at some time—nobody 
knows when or where—to increase 
by some legerdemain—nobody 
knows when or 
where — the mem- 
bership of the Su- 
preme Court of the 
United States, so that his policies 
might be sustained. A more ridicu- 
lous, absurd and unjust criticism of 
a President was never made. No 
person whose opinion is respected 
has favored attempting such a reck- 
less theory and policy.” 

I revise my suggestion: that in- 
comparably inept utterance should 
not appear as one of a series. It 
merits complete isolation. It is a 
natural nonpareil. 


No Team 
Work 


Poor Ashurst! He was doing his 
best to defend his master, but his 
master let him down. What ex- 
planation or justification or in- 
terpretation the unfortunate Sena- 
tor attempted later, I am not in a po- 
sition to say—I missed the news- 
papers for some two or three 
months while on the Pacific,—but 
if he tried to explain away his 
forthright castigation of those who 
harbored the nefarious suspicion 
that President Roosevelt might 
tamper with the Supreme Court, I 
imagine his second statement must 
have been even more pathetic than 
the first. He speaks of “legerde- 
main”; he needs it himself. Houdini 
was a wizard at wriggling out of a 
straight-jacket. But the skill of 
“the incomparable conjurer” (as I 
heard one boy call him) would 
seem amateurish in comparison 
with that of any man, even the most 
nimble politician, who could extri- 
cate himself after getting tied up as 
tight as Senator Ashurst. The 
honorable gentleman from _ the 
Great American Desert must have 
spent too much time amid the sand 
and cactus; he had better frequent 
the White House precincts and keep 
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his ears cocked for the latest ru- 
mors. 

However, he is to a degree ex- 
cusable. The Rooseveltian mind is 
swift and elastic; and on this occa- 
sion there was no immediate hint of 
how it would act. The plan to re- 
move obstructionists in the Su- 
preme Court and replace them with 
“Yes-men” was broached without 
warning. The President seems not 
to have breathed a hint of it in ad- 
vance even to the leaders of his 
party. Some of his defenders have 
offered the dubious explanation 
that he couldn’t let any one know 
what he was about to do because he 
himself didn’t know. He couldn’t 
have known during his campaign 

for reélection, or he 
The President would not have re- 
“Slips One fused to reply to his 
Over” opponents who chal- 

lenged him to say 
what he had in mind to do to the 
recalcitrant justices who declared 
the N.R.A. invalid. Besides, the 
President makes a point of taking 
the people into his confidence. His 
fireside chats over the radio are 
famous. Sitting in his study at the 
White House with the microphone 
on the table before him, he is the 
soul of frankness. So, if he had had 
a plan for the reformation of the 
federal courts, he would certainly 
have revealed it in one of those 
charming heart-to-heart confabs 
with the people. Walter Lippmann 
ventures the hypothesis that the 
President’s idea popped into his 
head during his voyage to Buenos 
Aires. Even so, there was time to 
tip off at least his close friends and 
reliable associates. But no one ex- 
cept the Attorney General (and per- 
haps the omniscient Mr. James Far- 
ley) seems to have known what was 
brewing in the President’s mind. 
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Be that as it may, one thing is cer- 
tain; the President gave us all a sur- 
prise. In other lands, where dicta- 
tors rule, the populace have ac- 
quired immunity to surprise. Mus- 
solini, Hitler and Stalin do not talk 
into a microphone, mellifluently 
communicating intimate confi- 
dences to listening millions. They 
issue an order like a bolt from the 
blue. In a democracy we find that 
method a bit novel. But this time 
the President seems to have planned 
a little surprise party for us. One 
is reminded of the darling little 
daughter of an artist who picked up 
the brushes, dipped them in the 
paints and smeared her father’s all- 
but-finished masterpiece, saying, 
“Won’t Daddy be surprised!” 

The people were surprised, as one 
may judge from multitudinous let- 
ters to the newspapers and from in- 
cessant conversation since the news 
broke. Not only the common peo- 
ple but representative men; sena- 
tors, congressmen, governors of 
states, radio commentators, book 
publishers, newspaper editors, col- 
lege professors, liberals and con- 
servatives, supporters and oppon- 
ents of the Rooseveltian policies 
have professed themselves astound- 
ed. In a pamphlet, The Supreme 
Court Issue and the Constitution, 
are assembled some two score state- 
ments taken from speeches and 
writings of leading citizens. They 
are preponderantly hostile to the 
President’s plan. Walter Lippmann 
especially is alarmed. He thinks 
“the proposal is just about the worst 
of all possible solutions” of an ad- 
mitted difficulty. He calls it a 
bloodless coup d’état and again a 
“subtly legalized coup d’état.” The 
President’s purpose, he says, is to 
revise the Constitution so _ that 
henceforth it will mean what he 
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wishes it to mean... . By an act of 
lawless legality he would force two- 
thirds of the justices to choose be- 
tween resigning and being publicly 
branded as _ senile. 
He would appoint 
six young men who 
would see eye to eye 
with him. .. . It is 
an audacious and an ingenious plan 
but at bottom a stupid plan... . It 
is not a plan that liberals can en- 
dorse. With the exception only of 
Senator La Follette, the recognized 
leaders of American progressivism 
are opposed to the scheme... . As 
for the old line Democrats, they 
are in a pitiable predicament. 
Ashurst has had to take a spectacu- 
lar beating. Robinson of Arkansas 
would have been speechless with 
rage six months ago if any one had 
accused him of favoring such a 
scheme as the one the President 
now proposes. And so of others 
considered to be in the immediate 
presidential entourage—Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, Senator 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Senator 
Pittman of Nevada and General 
Hugh Johnson. They were not 
warned beforehand. They have 
been caught unawares. Curious 
generalship, one would say, on the 
part of so skillful a campaigner as 
Mr. Roosevelt. Dare we think that 
he has made a strategic blunder at 
last? Or is he so sure of himself 
that he knows he can disdain to 
communicate his mind to his most 
faithful adjutants? 


“Audacious,” 
“Ingenious” 
But “Stupid”? 


VEN Herbert Hoover comes into 

the picture. He speaks of “the 
parade of nations down the suicide 
road” (how that man’s rhetoric has 
brightened up since he left Wash- 
ington!). He hints that his succes- 
sor in the White House has set the 
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feet of the people along the road 
that leads to the destruction of De- 
mocracy. “Democracy!” Do the 
people care for Democracy? Dur- 
ing the late campaign, that redoubt- 
able Democrat, Al 


Smith, complained Who 
that President Cares for 
Roosevelt seldom so Democracy? 


much as named the 

Democratic Party in his speeches. 
What of it? Does it matter? Does 
Mr. Roosevelt care for the Demo- 
cratic Party or even for Democracy? 
Do his twenty-seven million follow- 
ers? I think not. It is as plain as 
Pike’s Peak that the Government 
of the United States of America is 
no longer a Democracy. A Repub- 
lic, yes. A Democracy, No. One 
essential element of Democracy— 
American Democracy—is a large 
degree of autonomy in the states 
that compose the Union. The cen- 
tral government at Washington was 
supposed to exercise only as much 
authority as is necessary to a 
federation. But we are now no 
longer, except in theory, a federa- 
tion of sovereign states. Custom 
has superseded the Constitution. 
All but a small residuum of politi- 
cal power emanates from Washing- 
ton. States’ Rights, lessened by the 
Civil War and “Reconstruction,” 
and further diminished by the De- 
pression are now to all intents and 
purposes obliterated. The Presi- 
dent obtained the electoral vote of 
forty-six states out of forty-eight, 
and with him was elected a Con- 
gress in which his opponents consti- 
tute so small a minority that they 
may in practice be ignored as 
though non-existent. Furthermore, 
federal relief, distributed by billions 
from Washington, has made every 
state in the Union servile. The 
South, traditional champion of 
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State sovereignty, has capitulated. 
No section of the country is more 
reconciled to centralization than 
Dixie. The Tennessee Valley pro- 
ject and the Florida Ship Canal are 
not in vain. Sure of his supremacy, 
the President has adopted the cus- 
tom of sending recommendations to 
Congress with the annotation, “This 
is a must measure.” The custom is 
un-American if not unconstitu- 
tional. But the people at large 
seem unmoved. In fact the Presi- 
dent need not say “must” to Con- 
gress. He need only whisper 
“must” to a few important congres- 
sional henchmen. His prestige, his 
personality and his alleged mandate 
from the people have made both 
Houses of Congress subservient. 
The only recalcitrant element in the 
government has been the Supreme 
Court. So now the Executive goes 
gunning for the judiciary. Mr. Far- 
ley says that the judiciary is al- 
ready “in the bag.” Perhaps. We 
shall see. 


N place of the familiar and fre- 

quent “must,” the President uses 
in regard to his Supreme Court plan 
the expletive “now.” He wants 
what he wants when he wants it. 
Back of the imperative “now” is the 
theory that the economic crisis is 
still with us, and the threat that if 
we don’t hurry it will be too late. 
The purpose of haste is to forestall 
the revolution. There is a dis- 
crepancy, however, 
between optimists 
and pessimists in 
Washington as to the danger of revo- 
lution. The market is up, say some; 
industry is booming; the prosperity 
of 1929 believed forever departed 
has returned. The sun shines again. 
We can breathe easy and relax. 
But no, say others, the danger is 


Do it Now! 
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greater than ever before. The crisis 
is still with us. Sit tight. Don’t 
rock the boat. And don’t talk back 
to the captain. He knows best. 
Trust him. “Go along with me” is 
his favorite phrase. Those who are 
reluctant will feel the weight of his 
displeasure. 


ET’S come back to the presiden- 
tial imperative “Now!” To the 
demand for speed William Allen 
White replies sententiously, “No 
emergency justifies haste where 
liberties may be curtailed. Patience 
is a basic virtue in a democracy.” 
Senator Nye, though upon occasion 
he has himself been impetuous for 
reform, thinks “we should jealously 
guard against letting an immediate 
irritation hastily drive us to impair 
essentials of the _ constitutional 
structure.” The idea is somewhat 
polysyllabically expressed, but he 
means “Take your time. What's 
your hurry, Mr. President? And 
oh, yes: Remember the Constitu- 
tion!” 


ENATOR VANDENBERG poses 

a hypothetical question to his 
fellow-citizens: “You cherish your 
right of free speech. What guaran- 
tees it to you? The Constitution. 
Suppose Congress were to abridge 
or destroy your right of free speech. 
Where could you go for redress? 
To the Supreme Court. But sup- 
pose the Supreme Court be elimi- 
nated and Congress be permitted to 
decide the constitutionality of its 
own acts. Would not a Congress 
which was brazen enough to rob 
you of free speech be equally brazen 
in finding excuses to validate its 
tyranny? 

“Carry the inquiry a little fur- 
ther. Suppose Congress and the 
Executive decided to perpetuate 
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themselves; to extend their terms; 
to cancel elections. What is to pre- 
vent? The Constitution. How? 
Through the Supreme Court. Is 
there any other veto? No. Sup- 
pose you strike down the court and 
let Congress review its own works. 
Suppose you make Congress and the 
Executive supreme. What becomes 
of the people’s sovereignty?” 

Mutatis mutandis it sounds like 
an excerpt from Thomas Paine’s or 
Patrick Henry’s denunciation of 
George III. Indeed, the President 
Emeritus of Harvard, A. Lawrence 
Lowell—no firebrand—dares_ the 
comparison between the Hanoverian 
tyrant and the President of the 
United States. “In the Declaration 
of Independence,” he says, “one of 
the charges against George III was 
that he had made judges dependent 
upon his will.” One almost expects 
the peroration “And Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” (A cry of Treason! 
Treason!) “And Franklin D. 
Roosevelt may profit by his ex- 
ample. If that be treason make the 
the most of it.” 


E phrase “pack the Court” has 

been used countless times to 
characterize Mr. Roosevelt’s 
scheme. Naturally he does not like 
it. In fact it is the one expression 
that goaded him to reply. In a radio 
address one month after his special 
message to Congress on the reform 
of the Judiciary, he spoke to the 
people via the radio: “If by that 
phrase, ‘pecking the Court,’ it is 
charged that I wish to place on the 
bench spineless puppets who would 
disregard the law and would decide 
specific cases as I wished them to be 
decided, I make this answer—that 
no President fit for his office would 
appoint, and no Senate of honorable 
men fit for their office would con- 
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firm that kind of appointees to the 
Supreme Court. 

“But, if by that phrase the charge 
is made that I would appoint and 
the Senate would confirm justices 
worthy to sit beside present mem- 
bers of the court who understand 
these modern con- 
ditions— that I will 
appoint justices who 
will not undertake 
to override the judgment of the 
Congress or legislative policy—that 
I will appoint justices who will act 
as justices and not as legislators— 
if the appointment of such justices 
can be called ‘packing the courts,’ 
then I say that I and with me the 
vast majority of the American peo- 
ple favor doing just that thing— 
now.” 

It seems to me that in this case 
the President’s radio style has 
played him false. “Spineless pup- 
pets who would disregard the law” 
may be good popular oratory but it 
does not represent what is in the 
mind of responsible persons 
amongst Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents. 
It is only rhetoric. And what can 
be the meaning of the clause “jus- 
tices who will not undertake to 
override the judgment of Con- 


“Pack the 
Court?” 


gress.” Why “un- 

dertake” to over- “To Under- 
ride? Does he mean take to 
simply “will not Override!” 


override”? How can 

he know a priori whether a justice 
of the Supreme Court will sustain 
or override Congress? Does that 
court exist only for the purpose of 
confirming acts of Congress? If so, 
why bother with having a Supreme 
Court? Why cumbereth it the 
ground? Why not abolish it alto- 
gether? Will that come later? Are 
we now witnessing only the first 
episode in the coup d’état? If the 
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Supreme Court always agrees with 
Congress and Congress always 
agrees with the President, what can 
be the purpose of the existence of 
either the Court or the Congress? 
Philosophers will remember the 
Scholastic principle non multipli- 
canda entia sine necessitate. 

Morris Ernst, in his new book, 
The Ultimate Power, speaks of the 
“silly twaddle about checks and bal- 
ances.” But if there be no check 
and no balance provided for in our 
governmental system, what is to 
prevent one department, probably 
the Executive, from running wild? 
The great round world itself, a good 
model for any government, is pre- 
vented from flying off on a mad tan- 
gent by a nice balance of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces. The princi- 
ple is obvious; it needs no stressing. 
The application of the principle in 
the present instance also seems ob- 
vious. A President who has routed 
his rival candidate by a majority of 
11 million votes, with a subservient 
Congress in which 75 senators out 
of 96 and 334 representatives out of 
435 are of his party—such a Presi- 
dent is in a position to command 
Congress and if in addition he can 
put through a measure that will as- 
sure him of a Supreme Court also 
of his way of thinking—now let us 
not mince words—such a President 
is a dictator, or can be if he will. 


R. ROOSEVELT’S famous 

three-horse-team analogy has 
been the cause of much debate and 
should be seriously studied. In a 
speech on March 4, 
1937, the President 
said: “As yet there 
is not definite as- 
surance that the three-horse-team 
of the American system of govern- 
ment will pull together. If three 


The Three 
Horse Team 
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well-matched horses are put to the 
task of plowing up a field where the 
going is heavy, and the team of 
three pull as one, the field will be 
plowed. If one horse lies down in 
the traces or plunges off in another 
direction, the field will not be 
plowed.” 

Comparisons are always lame and 
analogies must not be too strictly in- 
terpreted, but it does seem that the 
President’s metaphor in this case 
reveals a misconception of the pur- 
pose of a tripartite government. Ap- 
parently he visualizes three horses 
harnessed in tandem. In that case 
the second and third horse have 
only to follow the leader. But the 
more correct concept is that of three 
abreast, pulling in the same general 
direction but not in precisely the 
same line. The off horse and the 
nigh horse really pull against each 
other, each tending to veer away 
from the middle horse. The re- 
sultant is progress plus balance. A 
better analogy would be that of a 
coefficient of forces, two pulling for- 
ward and one holding back, for the 
purpose of balancing and steadying 
the onward movement. That, it 
seems to me, was the idea in the 
mind of the makers of the Constitu- 
tion: to make haste slowly, to ad- 
vance but not impetuously, to de- 
velop but deliberately. 


ELIBERATION irks the Presi- 

dent. He thinks we are too de- 
liberate. He has abandoned the 
idea of a constitutional amendment 
as too slow, and has adopted the 
plan of “reforming” the Supreme 
Court as a swifter device for ob- 
taining his ends. Perhaps he has 
over his desk the familiar framed 
motto of the efficiency expert, “Do 
It Now!” But the reason he alleges 
for promptness—or even for im- 
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mediacy—is not convincing. These, 
he says, are difficult and dangerous 
days, so let us hurry. The son of 
Sirach was wiser: he said, “Make 
not haste in the time of clouds.” 
The statisticians (how an im- 
petuous man must hate statisti- 


cians!) have counted the months- 


and the days required for the adop- 
tion of the twenty-one Constitutional 
Amendments: “The twelfth amend- 


ment was adopted in, 


Only the nine months; the 
Accelerator: thirteenth amend- 
No Brake ment was adopted in 


less than a year; the 
fifteenth in a little more than a 
year; the seventeenth amendment 
in just over a year; the eighteenth 
amendment in just over a year; the 
nineteenth amendment in fourteen 
months; the twentieth in eleven 
months; the twenty-first in less than 
a year.” In face of these figures the 
accusation of Homer Cummings 
that those who prefer a constitu- 
tional amendment rather than the 
Roosevelt plan are following “the 
strategy of delay, the last resort of 
those who desire to prevent any ac- 
tion whatever,” would seem to in- 
dicate that the Attorney General, 
like his chief, was in too much of a 
hurry to look up the facts. 

He complains incidentally that 
the Child Labor Amendment sub- 
mitted thirteen years ago has not 
yet been ratified. But perhaps the 
delay is significant. May it not be 
that the people do not wish to hand 
over to Congress rights and preroga- 
tives that belong properly to par- 
ents? In fact, it appears that the 
people have a surer hold than the 
Attorney General upon the Jeffer- 
sonian principle that too much 
power must not be concentrated in 
Washington. Whether or not the 
people are coming to fear concen- 
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tration, wise heads understand that 
when the local communities de- 
posit their responsibilities at the 
door of the White House or of a con- 
gressional bureau at Washington, 
the experiment of democracy in 
America is at an end. If the village, 
the town, the city, the state cannot 
govern themselves, Washington 
cannot govern them—for long. If 
we continue the present custom of 
piling all local responsibilities upon 
the central government we shall 
break down the central govern- 
ment. It is already too complicated 
and cumbersome, and in conse- 
quence unwieldly. Even the muni- 
cipal police have taken to cry- 
ing out to Washington, “Send us a 
G-man, we cannot take care of our 
bandits, our killers, our racketeers.” 
Next will come the village constable 
with a piteous plea to the President 
to send a federal officer to appre- 
hend the boys that stole cherries 
from Mr. Jones’s trees. 

Let’s be realistic. If Georgia or 
Alabama do not wish to give the 
Negro a vote, not all the executives 
and representatives and Supreme 
Court justices can obtain the vote 
for the Negro. If California or Mary- 
land or, to be speci- 


fic, the citizens of Home Rule 
San José and of or no 
Princess Anne can- Democracy 


not or will not pun- 

ish their citizens for lynching Ne- 
groes, not all the machinery of gov- 
ernment at the national capital can 
compel them to do so. If the Child 
Labor Amendment is finally enacted 
but certain states prefer to disregard 
it, it will lapse into innocuous desue- 
tude like the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments. Home rule and 
home control are essential to a de- 
mocracy. If we must rely upon the 
central federal government to ap- 
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prehend our criminals, to build our 
public works, to regulate the wages 
of barbers, and “beauticians,” and 
waiters, and chimney sweeps and 
taxi-drivers, let us be honest and 
admit that the people have abdi- 
cated and the dictatorship is at 
hand. When the Romans degener- 
ated and handed over all power to 
Augustus, he continued to call him- 
self “Consul.” On the banners of 
the army, on the fasces, on corner- 
stones of governmental buildings, 
and on official documents still ap- 
peared the letters S. P. Q. R., 
Senatus Populusque Romanus, to 
indicate that all power still resided 
in the Senate and the Roman peo- 
ple. But in reality the people had 
become renegades from responsi- 
bility and the Senate had declined 
until it was a mere club of garrulous 
old codgers who always said “Yes” 
to the Emperor. The form remained 
but the substance was gone. 

So will it be with the United 
States if the people abdicate to Con- 
gress and Congress says always 
“Yes” to the President and the 
President succeeds in whipping the 
Supreme Court into line. 


CONFESS to an uncomfortable 
feeling that all appeals to po- 
litical principle are in present cir- 
cumstances nugatory. Those who 
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favor the President’s plan do not— 
most of them—bother to argue from 
legal principles or to 


consider the basic Why Argue? 
philosophy of De- We have the 
mocracy. They sim- Votes 


ply say with Senator 

Guffey of Pennsylvania, “I am 100 
per cent for the recommendation 
made in the President’s message,” 
or still more generously with Sen- 
ator Bilbo of Mississippi, “I am 
1,000 per cent for him and his pro- 
posal.” Mr. Farley, the shrewdest 
political prognostician in the land, 
states with dogmatic certainty that 
the President’s plan will be ap- 
proved “in a few months.” If so it 
will only prove that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes spoke prophetically when 
he said shortly before he passed 
away: “The attacks upon the Court 
are merely an expression of the un- 
rest that seems to wonder vaguely 
whether law and order pay.” If the 
people and the President are so 
eager for swift “reform” that they 
are ready to justify any and all 
means to obtain it, if they think as 
one English editor has said that in 
the circumstances in which the 
country now finds itself, a dictator 
is necessary, then so be it, but let 
us not, like the Romans trick our- 
selves by calling an Emperor “Con- 
sul,” or an Autocrat President. 
































HYMN FOR MAY 


By ANNE CABELL 


OTHER of God, and tower of mysteries, 
Refuge of the conquered, mistress still 
Of every poet’s transient harmonies, 
Spouse of the Paraclete, whose name shall fill 
Heaven’s clear carillons when time is not, 
Though minstrels shall be mute and songs forgot: 


Bend unto us whose centuries have heard 
Upon our lips the word that yet reveals 

Our mortal dust by deathless pinions stirred, 
“Ave Maria,”—where forever kneels 

Before the sheath of an eternal Sword 

The bright imperishable angel of thy Lord. 


Lady, be thou our shield and advocate, 
Guide us this little while lest we are gone 
Beyond that Beauty we may know too late 
Without thy candid path to walk upon; 
And pray we come at last where of His grace 
We who have loved may look upon thy face. 











AMERICAN NEUTRALITY: PAST AND PRESENT 


By WILLIAM GERALD Downey, Jr. 


UTURE historians will write of 
1937 as one of the most impor- 
tant legislative years in American 
history. Counting on the largest 
majority that either party has ever 
had in the House and Senate, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has already tossed 
two twelve-inch firecrackers into 
the gray building on Capitol Hill 
where three weighty and consequen- 
tial questions are being debated in 
stuffy, smoke-filled committee 
rooms. Neutrality, reorganization, 
and the Supreme Court are the 
points at issue. The problem of 
neutrality has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the publicity given to 
the other two, but of these three 
questions the most important is 
neutrality, for upon it depends the 
peace and prosperity of the United 
States. 

We are living to-day in a world 
that is struggling to maintain peace 
and order in an atmosphere of mis- 
trust and broken pledges. Ten dif- 
ferent neutrality bills have already 
been introduced in this session of 
Congress—and each has but one 
objective—to keep this country out 
of war. What is done in Washing- 
ton on the neutrality question will 
have world-wide consequences, and 
it may even help to stabilize the 
European house of cards. For a 
real knowledge of the extremely 
complicated subject of neutrality 
we must understand the trend of 
past American legislation in order 
fully to comprehend the trend that 
has taken place since the founda- 
tion of the League of Nations. 

It shall be the purpose of this pa- 


per to give the background of the 
neutrality policy and legislation of 
the United States and to discuss the 
significance of the so-called new 
neutrality. 


Neutrality is an integral phase 
of international law, the set of rules 
and regulations accepted by civilized 
nations for guidance in their mutual 
intercourse. Starting from very 
small beginnings neutrality has 
grown with the growth of the idea 
that peace, and not war, is the nor- 
mal condition of mankind, and it 
now forms the most important if 
not the largest title of the interna- 
tional code. There are, however, 
some phases of international law— 
and neutrality is one of them—that 
have not been thoroughly crystal- 
lized nor universally accepted so as 
to give them the highest degree of 
influence whenever they are con- 
voked. But it is hoped that by 
making war difficult and neutrality 
easy nations may be led to set out 
on the true road to perpetual peace 
which points to a new and more 
prosperous future. 

In these critical days when a 
comprehensive definition of neu- 
trality is needed more than ever 
before, we find that there is no 
stable international law and order 
with respect to neutral rights. This 
chaotic situation relating to the 
rights of neutrals on the high seas 
and to the laws of contraband re- 
mains unchanged, just as the World 
War left it. Before the War many 
authorities had written upon and 
defined neutrality and neutral 
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rights, while many tribunals had 
interpreted and applied its laws, but 
in the last few years the subject 
has been hidden by the activities of 
the League of Nations. 

A glance at some of the defini- 
tions of neutrality that have ap- 
peared since 1781, may be of inter- 
est. 

In 1781 the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals held in the Case of the Reso- 
lution that the idea of a neutral na- 
tion “implies two nations at war, 
and a third in friendship with 
both.” 

“By the usual principles of inter- 
national law,” wrote Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, the Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Albert Gallatin on 
May 19, 1818, “the state of neutral- 
ity recognizes the cause of both 
parties to the contest as just—that 
is, it avoids all considerations of 
the merits of the contest.” 

In 1897 Chief Justice Fuller de- 
livered the opinion in the Case of 
the Three Friends wherein neutral- 
ity was defined as the “relationship 
which exists between” the belliger- 
ents and “the states which take no 
part in the war.” 

Modern authors have written that 
one of the essential features of neu- 
trality is “impartiality in the appli- 
cation of the law,” and this con- 
sists “in treating all belligerents 
equally.” 

None of these definitions are 
comprehensive enough in the opin- 
ion of this writer. T. J. Lawrence 
has come closer to the conception 
of neutrality when he writes in his 
Principles of International Law 
that neutrality is “the condition of 
those states which in time of war 
take no part in the contest, but con- 
tinue pacific intercourse with the 
belligerents.” Even this definition 
lacks two important points that 
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ought to be mentioned whenever 
neutrality is defined. Lawrence 
does not say what is the normal 
condition of states, nor does he 
tell the purpose of neutrality. It 
is with these points in mind that 
the author presumes to offer the 
following definition: 

The state of peace is the normal 
condition of mankind and all na- 
tions. Neutrality is the continua- 


tion of this state of peace by one or 


more nations after the origin 
status has been altered or chant 
by two or more warring or belliger- 
ent nations. Presupposing the ex- 
istence of a state of war its primary 
purpose is to keep nations out of the 
war by defining the rights and 
duties of neutrals and belligerents.* 

The neutrality laws of nations 
are purely domestic regulations 
which originally formed no part of 
the body of international law. In 
the last one hundred and fifty 
years the greatest controversies 
have centered about neutral rights 
and duties with relation to trading 
privileges. Washington’s Procla- 
mation of Neutrality of 1793 and 
the Neutrality Act of 1794 were one 
of the first clear formulations of 
the modern conception of neutral 
obligations, and the principles 
therein contained were later ac- 
cepted as part of the international 
neutrality code. 

The Neutrality Act of 1794 is the 
keystone upon which the arch of 
American neutrality has been build- 
ed. All subsequent legislation has 
depended upon it. It is therefore 
important for us to know the prin- 
cipal provisions of this act in order 
to understand the legislation that 

1In this definition warring nations are con- 
sidered as those which fight without making 
a declaration of war. Belligerent nations are 


those which fight after having made a declara- 
tion of war. 
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has been introduced recently into 
the House and the Senate. The act 
prohibited American citizens from 
accepting commissions to serve a 
foreign state or enlisting other 
persons for the service of a foreign 
state. It prohibits the fitting out 
of vessels in United States ports 
with the intention of serving a for- 
eign state in a war in which the 
United States is neutral, and it pro- 
hibits all persons from increasing 
within the United States the force 
(crew) of any warship of a foreign 
state. It prohibits all persons from 
participating in any military expe- 
dition against the territory of a state 
with which the United States is at 
peace, and it confers jurisdiction on 
the district courts to hear com- 
plaints on captures within the terri- 
torial waters of the United States. 
It gives the president the power to 
force the departure of any foreign 
vessel which ought not to remain 
in the territorial waters of the 
United States, and to enforce all 
the above mentioned provisions. It 
further declares that the act shall 
not be construed to prevent prose- 
cution for treason or piracy. 

Charles G. Fenwick has written 
in his volume, The Neutrality Laws 
of the United States that the “scope 
of the act was not only more com- 
prehensive than any of the previous 
temporary neutrality edicts issued 
by the nations of Europe earlier in 
the century, but it went consider- 
ably beyond what was considered 
the duty of a neutral nation. It was 
the first attempt ever made... to 
pronounce definitely that certain 
acts would be considered by it a vio- 
lation of neutrality, and to incorpo- 
rate those acts into its criminal 
code and enforce their observance 
in favor of any friendly prince or 
state without distinction.” 
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The act was revised in 1818 and 
required in addition to the above 
that a bond should be placed to 
guarantee non-violation of the neu- 
trality laws of the United States, 
and gave to the revenue officers the 
authority to detain vessels on strong 
presumption of intention to violate 
the neutrality laws of the United 
States. 

The next really important step 
in the codification of the law of neu- 
trality is found in the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856. At the close of the 
Crimean War the nations of the 
world came to the conclusion that 
neutral rights were not clearly 
enough defined. Belligerents were 
continually beset by conflicting 
claims from neutral nations. To 
clear up this conflict four very im- 
portant principles were embodied 
in Article I. of the Declaration. The 
first declares that privateering is 
and remains abolished; the second, 
that the neutral flag covers enemy’s 
goods with the exception of contra- 
band of war; third, that neutral 
goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war, are not liable to cap- 
ture under the enemy’s flag; fourth, 
that blockades, in order to be bind- 
ing, must be effective—that is to 
say, maintained by a force suffi- 
cient to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy. 

The United States declined to 
sign the Declaration because it did 
not provide for the exemption from 
capture at sea of private property, 
but nevertheless this country has 
always acted as if it were a signa- 
tory power. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1861 Secretary of State 
Seward asserted the intention of the 
United States to observe the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration in dealing 
with French and British commerce. 

These three sets of regulations or 
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laws have become an accepted part 
of the body of the international 
code and they have been effectively 
invoked on numerous occasions. 
But however successful these few 
rules may have been, the fact still 
remains that many other impor- 
tant points needed clarification and 
explanation. Due to the imperial- 
istic ambitions of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, very lit- 
tle was done in this field until 
Nicholas II., the Czar of Russia, sent 
out the call for the first interna- 
tional Peace Conference which was 
held at The Hague in 1899. This 
Conference drafted and signed sev- 
eral conventions which were re- 
vised and extended at the Second 
Hague Conference of 1907, but it 
adopted no conventions dealing 
specifically with neutrality. Among 
the conventions adopted at The 
Hague on October 18, 1907, the two 
important conventions in the field 
of neutrality were the V. Conven- 
tion Respecting the Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Powers and Per- 
sons in Case of War on Land, and 
the XIII. Convention Concerning the 
Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers 
in Naval War. 

Our government has always been 
especially interested in the condi- 
tion of neutrals at sea. The Hague 
Convention XIII. (Naval Warfare) 
embodied many of the suggestions 
proposed by the United States, and 
provided that belligerents are bound 
to respect the sovereign rights of 
neutral powers. Another important 
and interesting provision was that 
a neutral power was not bound to 
prevent export or transit of arms 
and ammunition for the use of bel- 
ligerents. Of late this last provi- 
sion has fallen into disuse and the 
new American neutrality legislation 
declares that “arms, ammunition, 
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and implements of war” shall be 
prohibited to belligerents. 

In 1909, the United States Con- 
gress rewrote the basic neutrality 
laws of 1794 with one eye on The 
Hague Convention and the other on 
the conditions which had not ex- 
isted in 1794. Teeth were put into 
some of the more important provi- 
sions by providing fines and prison 
terms for violations. 

During this same year the Decla- 
ration of London appeared. Deal- 
ing with the questions of blockade 
in time of war, unneutral service, 
destruction of neutral prizes, trans- 
fer to a neutral flag, enemy charac- 
ter, convoy, resistance to search and 
compensation, it also contained the 
latest list of contraband that the 
powers had agreed upon. Unfortu- 
nately the Declaration was never 
ratified. ~ 

Upon the outbreak of the World 
War the United States suggested 
that the “acceptance” by the bel- 
ligerents of the Declaration “would 
prevent grave misunderstandings” 
that might come up in their rela- 
tions with neutral states. It is im- 
portant to know that Germany and 
Austria-Hungary agreed to adopt it 
upon the condition that their 
enemies observe it in a like manner. 
Great Britain, however, adopted it 
with reservations in her Order-in- 
Council of August 20, 1914, and 
France and Russia agreed to the 
British position. The United States 
could nof accept the British modi- 
fications as an agreement to its pro- 
posal and the Declaration had to 
be abandoned. Thus in abandon- 
ing the Declaration we were forced 
to fall back upon what we claimed 
were recognized rules of interna- 
tional law. But in doing so we had 
to recognize that international law 
failed to give us a definite code and 
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that the failure would undoubtedly 
be the source of numerous contro- 
versies. 

Like his wartime predecessors, 
President Wilson was soon entan- 
gled in the web of trying to keep 
the United States out of war and to 
maintain its traditional rights as 
neutrals, insisting firmly on the 
right of the freedom of the seas. 
Unlike Jefferson he did not have to 
worry about embargoes, because in 
the years 1914-1917 trade was all- 
important. The fact that the Amer- 
ican people never doubted their 
right and ability to continue to 
trade with the belligerents and still 
remain neutral, and the equally im- 
portant fact that the relinquish- 
ment of trade would probably have 
ruined many fundamental Ameri- 
can occupations were in the opin- 
ion of this author basic causes of 
our whole attitude. 

It was from the vast extension of 
the meaning of the term, contraband 
of war, by both the Allied and Cen- 
tral Powers that the majority of our 
difficulties arose from 1914 to 1917. 
It was because of this extension, 
combined with the expansion of the 
doctrine of continuous voyage, that 
the Allies claimed their enlarged 
rights to interfere with our trade to 
neutral countries. 

Secretary of State William Jen- 
nings Bryan discussed the subject 
of contraband in a letter dated Janu- 
ary 20, 1915, and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. In it he stated 
that there was no general agreement 
among nations on the articles to be 
regarded as contraband, and that it 
was customary for a country, either 
in time of peace or in war, to de- 
clare the articles which it would con- 
sider absolute or conditional contra- 
band. 
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The Secretary believed that the 
record of the United States was not 
free from criticism. When neutral 
it had stood for a restricted list of 
absolute and conditional contra- 
band, and as a belligerent the United 
States had contended for a liberal 
list, according to its conception of 
the necessities of the case. 

On April 13, 1916, the British 
government announced that it in- 
tended to treat alike absolute and 
conditional contraband. After a 
lapse of seven months, Secretary 
Lansing, who had succeeded Secre- 
tary Bryan, stated that the United 
States reserved all the rights which 
might have been “adversely affected 
by the abolition of the distinction 
between these two classes of contra- 
band.” However, two weeks after 
the United States had entered the 
war, Secretary Lansing advised the 
president that the government 
should issue a list of contraband, a 
general rather than a detailed list 
in order to avoid frequent change 
and consequent confusion.  A\l- 
though the President expressed his 
approval of the idea at that time, 
the list was not issued until June 
when it appeared in instructions 
for the navy. The articles of contra- 
band therein listed were liable to 
capture if actually destined to 
enemy territory or to armed forces 
of the enemy. It was immaterial 
whether carriage of the contraband 
to the actual destination was direct 
in the original vessel, or involved 
transhipment or transport overland. 
A hostile destination was presumed 
if the contraband was consigned “to 
order” or to an unnamed consignee, 
“but in any case going to the terri- 
tory belonging to or occupied by the 
enemy, or to neutral territory in 
the vicinity thereof.” 

In 1918 the Navy Department 
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pointed out that in these instruc- 
tions there was no expressed distinc- 
tion between absolute and condi- 
tional contraband; destination had 
become the deciding factor. Thus 
by the end of the War virtually 
every single article of trade had 
become contraband of war. 

For some years after the War 
neutrality was thought to be passé, 
but in 1928 the Sixth International 
Conference of American States 
adopted a convention on Maritime 
Neutrality which substantially re- 
produced the rules of The Hague 
Convention of 1907. A few innova- 
tions and additions to the rules of 
The Hague Convention were de- 
signed to remedy some of the de- 
fects that were made manifest by 
the experience of the War. The 
United States signed this Conven- 
tion with the reservation that 
armed merchantmen should not be 
regarded as ships of war. 

This in brief summary has been 
the background of American neu- 
trality. Through the flow of years 
we see two decided currents of pol- 
icy, one current carries along the 
desire to keep out of war and the 
other the inflexible determination 
to secure and maintain the rights 
of neutrals. It is hoped that this 
discussion will enable the reader to 
understand the modern interpreta- 
tion of neutrality and the so-called 
new neutrality. 


The Treaty of Versailles brought 
the World War officially to a close, 
provided the necessary background 
for possibly a dozen new wars, and 
contained the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which made neu- 
trality, as it had existed before the 
War, virtually obsolete. Some fifty- 
seven nations undertook what they 
called the collective system of pro- 
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moting and preserving peace. That 
system did not attempt to preserve 
the old conception of neutrality and 
neutral rights. We all know that 
any League member that resorts to 
war of aggression shall be deemed 
ipso facto to have committed an act 
of war against all the other mem- 
bers of the League. Fortunately the 
United States did not accept the 
Treaty of Versailles nor the League 
of Nations, but in 1928 it did join 
with sixty-three other nations in 
signing the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
This so-called peace instrument out- 
lawed aggressive war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, but it left 
the way open for a defensive war. 
Thus in 1931, ostensibly in defense 
of her empire, Japan took Man- 
churia. The United States led the 
world in protesting against this con- 
quest, but because it was not to the 
immediate national interests of oth- 
er states to codperate with it, the 
United States was left “out on the 
limb” and “holding the bag.” Then 
Japan decided that she would leave 
the League, to be free to carry on 
her conquest of northern China. In 
1935-36 Italy defended herself 
against Ethiopia. During the course 
of this civilizing war the League 
blustered and Great Britain bluffed, 
but Italy carried on in the face of 
this opposition and took what she 
wanted, threatening to quit the 
League if she was interfered with. 
The nations of Europe were trying 
in 1935 under previous agreement 
and open convention to coerce the 
belligerents into peace, but Italy 
would not be forced into peace. 
Obviously there is something 
radically wrong with a system 
founded to maintain world peace, 
that has failed in two major inci- 
dents and has been successful prin- 
cipally in helping to make Europe 
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an armed camp. It is not our pur- 
pose here to trace the causes; it is 
enough for us to realize the effects 
in this country. One of the prin- 
cipal effects in this country has been 
the growing sentiment that Fascism 
and dictatorship mean war. Along 
with this feeling has grown the de- 
sire to stay out of any war that may 
occur in Europe or Asia. Another 
effect is that interest in neutrality 
has been reawakened. To be sure, 
it is not interest in the strict neu- 
trality which led us to fight two 
wars without actually settling the 
basic points at issue, but it is inter- 
est in neutrality that will keep us 
out of war. There is such a wide 
divergence of opinion on this sub- 
ject that a reasonable definition and 
explanation have not yet been 
agreed upon. No one really knows 
just what this form of neutrality 
will eventually take in the realm of 
international law. John Bassett 
Moore has called it a “tricky double- 
faced contrivance” that will allow 
a nation to do anything it wants in 
the name of peace. Its fundamental 
purpose, however, is the same as 
that of the old neutrality, namely, to 
keep neutral nations out of war. 
The form and shape it will take still 
remain obscure. 

Our experience during the World 
War clearly teaches the lesson that 
determination of a neutral policy 
cannot safely or wisely be post- 
poned, to be improvised during the 
midst of a conflict. During that 
War, the United States was con- 
fronted with so many new prob- 
lems that it is not at all surprising 
that we were not fully prepared to 
meet them. No neutral country in 
the world was prepared for the un- 
expected course of action which the 
belligerent nations pursued. 
Preparation for neutrality means 
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that our government and our peo- 
ple must decide beforehand what is 
to be our neutrality policy. We 
should not wait until war comes, 
until belligerents actually interfere 
with our commerce. We must act 
in advance while there is time for 
clear thinking. 

In August, 1935, when it ap- 
peared likely that war between Italy 
and Ethiopia would break out at any 
moment, Congress, about to ad- 
journ, rushed through a hastily as- 
sembled piece of legislation known 
as the Neutrality Act of 1935. In 
February, 1936, when this act was 
about to expire, Congress extended 
its life until May 1, 1937. The Neu- 
trality Act of 1935, as amended in 
February, 1936, provided that 
“whenever the President shall find 
that there exists a state of war be- 
tween two or more foreign states,” 
he shall proclaim such a fact, and it 
shall then be unlawful to export 
“arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war” from any port within 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
to any belligerent or neutral port for 
the use of belligerents. It requires 
munitions manufacturers to register 
with a board composed of the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
and Commerce, and penalizes un- 
lawful shipments. It further pro- 
vides that if during a foreign war 
the President finds that the peace 
and security of the United States is 
threatened, he may proclaim such 
fact, and thereafter citizens of the 
United States will travel on the ships 
of belligerents at their own risk. It 
empowers the President to bar for- 
eign submarines from the ports of 
the United States, and it forbids 
loans to belligerents, setting a pen- 
alty of not more than $50,000, or of 
imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both, for violation of 
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this provision, which the act states 
will not apply to Latin American na- 
tions at war with a non-American 
country. 

Our neutrality policy must con- 
tinue to be shaped with the view of 
keeping us out of war rather than 
toward building up machinery to 
enable us to exact observance of all 
the so-called neutral rights of 
trade. 

The best thing we can do in ad- 
vance is to set up a simple set of 
rules which in any event cannot 
damage us, and which will help the 
government to deal prudently with 
each case as it arises. That is what 
we attempted to do in our Neutrality 
Act of 1935-36. 

As we have stated there is a great 
deal of conflicting opinion on what 
is meant by the new neutrality. 
Bernard M. Baruch, writing in the 
June, 1936, Current History, put the 
problem very ably, saying that “two 
very distinct and contradictory pur- 
poses are being confused under the 
word neutrality ... ; one of these 
purposes is to prevent or end war 
between nations. The other is to 
keep us out of war between other 
nations. Our people only want to 
keep us out of war, and that is all 
they mean....” And Senator Van- 
denburg of Michigan said that there 
seemed to be an unfortunate dispo- 
sition in some quarters to link our 
new neutrality formula with the 
League of Nations sanctions. 

If we allow that the first proposal 
mentioned by Mr. Baruch, to pre- 
vent war, is the purpose of neutral- 
ity, then we must of necessity admit 
that it is an entirely new conception 
and that it does link us directly with 
the League of Nations and sanc- 
tions. But if we renounce that con- 
ception, as did Secretary Hull, who 
in his testimony before the Senate 
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Committee on Foreign Relations de- 
clared that it was not the purpose 
of neutrality to prevent wars, then 
the second statement that the pur- 
pose of the new neutrality, to keep 
us out of war, is identical with that 
of the old neutrality, stands fast. 
The methods employed to make 
good that purpose are only new 
clothes on an old friend. 

Some people feel that we are giv- 
ing up the freedom of the seas under 
the new neutrality formula. Free- 
dom of the seas has been defined by 
the United States Congress to mean 
freedom from capture on the high 
seas of property not contraband. In 
a letter to Senator Pittman, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Senator Johnson, 
leader of the isolationist group in 
Congress, wrote: 


“We are about to alter what has 
been our policy ever since we have 
been a nation; we are discarding a 
great volume of international law 
which has been evolved out of many 
long and bloody struggles, and we 
are scrapping a policy of the free- 
dom of the seas, which in days gone 
by has been tenaciously clung to 
and valiantly fought for by the 
American Republic.” 


Somewhat in rebuttal the late Ad- 
miral Sims said in a radio address: 
“The point of the whole business is 
this. We cannot keep out of war 
and enforce the freedom of the seas” 
since that would constitute an act 
of war now that everything is con- 
sidered contraband. “If war arises 
we must... choose between two 
courses. .. . It is a choice of profits 
or peace. ... Our trade as a neutral 
must be at the risk of the traders; 
our army and navy must not be used 
to protect this trade. . . . Our coun- 
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try must remain at peace.” How- 
ever, now that unchecked and high- 
ly industrialized warfare makes 
everything, or almost everything, 
contraband of war, the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas has no ap- 
plication. It cannot be argued that 
we have altered or discarded it; 
rather we have merely laid it away 
in a convenient corner for as long as 
international usage makes all arti- 
cles of trade contraband of war. 
On March 18, 1937, the House 
passed the McReynolds neutrality 
bill and sent it to the Senate as a 
substitute for the Pittman bill 
which had been passed by the Sen- 
ate on March 3d. Both resolutions 
have the same purpose, to keep this 
country out of war, and both rely 
on a “cash and carry” plan to carry 
this purpose into effect. The two 
bills are much alike in form, but 
there is one essential difference in 
principle and a few minor differ- 
ences on small points. The Pitt- 
man bill is mandatory and the Mc- 
Reynolds bill is discretionary, that 
is to say, the Pittman bill binds the 
President to a single-course of ac- 
tion at the outbreak of a war; the 
McReynolds bill permits the Presi- 
dent to decide whether restrictions 
on trade in arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, and other com- 
modities is “necessary to promote 
the security and preserve the peace 
of the United States.” The Pitt- 
man bill does not change the exist- 
ing law of 1935, as amended in 1936, 
in any material respect except to 
make the legislation permanent. 
The McReynolds bill includes a two- 
year time limit on the cash and 
carry provision. This means that 


two years from now Congress will 
have to review the whole neutrality 
situation again. In the opinion of 
this writer such a review would be 
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to the best interest of the country, 
for, as an editorial in The New 
York Times remarked, “. . . it seems 
probable that the state of mind re- 
sponsible for the present legislation 
is no more than an extremist atti- 
tude from which a natural reaction 
may set in.” 

Senator Pittman in explaining his 
resolution said: “The committee 
deemed it advisable to include in 
one amendment the existing. . . neu- 
trality law and the amendments ap- 
proved by the committee. . . . With- 
out hesitation, and at the very start, 
I admit that the amendment pro- 
poses an entire new peace policy for 
our government. It goes beyond 
any legislation ever adopted in this 
or any other country. . . . The reso- 
lution reénacts the existing law pro- 
viding for an embargo against the 
export of arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war to any belliger- 
ent...” it “extends the embargo 
act to foreign states wherein civil 
strife exists ... the existing law is 
also amended by declaring that any 
license for the export of arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war be- 
come immediately and ipso facto 
void . . . after the President shall 
have issued his Proclamation.” 

Professor Edwin Borchard of 
Yale, who is opposed to the discre- 
tionary features wrote, in a letter to 
the Editor of The New York Times, 
that “the current ‘Discretionary 
Neutrality’s bill is a war-making bill, 
and the issue should be discussed on 
that basis.” 

Senator Johnson, taking his cue 
from Professor Borchard stated: 
“There are certain reasons why I 
oppose this joint resolution. . . . 
There is a simple and straightfor- 
ward course which this nation may 
take. We can reénact the existing 
law relating alone to arms, ammu- 
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nition, and implements of warfare, 
and permit our people to trade as 
usual. ... The joint resolution is an 
attempt, by a policy of scuttle and 
run, to take the profits out of war 
and shirk the responsibility. .. . 
We take the profits and then hug 
ourselves because someone else has 
to take the risk. It will not keep us 
out of war, because it will arouse 
the bitterest kind of resentment on 
the part of the belligerents . . . the 
discretion given to the President is, 
in the last analysis, a discretion to 
declare war ... it [the joint reso- 
lution] makes us an ally of Great 
Britain in the Atlantic and of Japan 
in the Pacific. No other nation than 
Great Britain could buy with safety 
and convoy ships across the Atlan- 
tic, and no other nation than Japan 
could do the like in the Pacific. ... 
Thus the United States under the 
terms of this joint resolution always 
will be for the strongest belligerent.” 


We have heard the arguments of 
both sides in the current neutrality 
controversy. The facts have been 
presented, and authoritative opin- 
ion has been offered, but we must 
decide the issues for ourselves. Is 
the new neutrality formula of the 


United States an adoption of the 
Geneva principles? Clearly not. 
Our present neutrality policy is only 
a new application of our traditional 
doctrine of neutrality. 

In conclusion let us briefly re- 
view what has gone before. The 
traditional neutrality policy of the 
United States has been traced 
through an examination of the laws 
and treaties in which it was ap- 
plied. The so-called new neutrality 
has been scrutinized and compared 
with the old neutrality. We have 
found that they are alike in purpose, 
differing only in application, and we 
have seen that the freedom of the 
seas has not been discarded but has 
been wrapped up and put away for 
future use, like a precious heirloom 
that ought not be altered with every 
changing whim. 

It is hoped that this paper may 
bring to the reader a fuller and more 
satisfying understanding of the neu- 
trality situation as it exists in the 
United States at the present time. 
Living, as we are, in a world of inter- 
dependent, sovereign states, it is 
well to know the background of the 
movement that may cut a new 
path through the jungle of world 
politics. 














WILD SWEET MUSIC 


By AvA MARCIONEsS 


‘sT>) EMEMBER, Eily,” Old Deirdre 

said, “when love comes, let 
no fear be on ye, give all your heart. 
And the man ye love most, may not 
be the one ’tis best to marry.” And 
Old Deirdre died and Eily, sitting 
there beside her at the last, took 
the coppers, tied for the purpose in 
her clean linen handkerchief, and 
laid them on her eyes. She put the 
bedding smooth and crossed the 
hands, still warm, upon the shrunk- 
en breast and went out and closed 
the door. 

She could not cry, for all the 
wise, kind things Old Deirdre had 
taught her came hovering in upon 
her thoughts. A great loneliness 
came over her; now there was no 
one to teach her mind and soul to 
grow and understand. No one who 
looked on life with the wise phi- 
losophy of Old Deirdre. Her eyes 
had seen far beyond the horizon of 
the hills around Shikeen. The peo- 
ple there despised Old Deirdre be- 
cause she was in debt to all the 
countryside, because she was alone 
and poor. They did not know the 
richness of her mind nor the peace 
she had within her soul. They 
laughed at all her fine, high-mind- 
ed thoughts and called her “queer.” 

It was young Eily who knew her 
best (except the priest), for Eily 
came two miles across the hill each 
day to cook her food and scrub the 
cottage clean. She had slept there 
on a mat and kept her vigil when 
the end was near. Old Deirdre said 
a blessing would come to her upon 
the very spot, for all the kindness 
she had done. 





Eily wished that they could leave 
Old Deirdre there in solitary peace. 
But those who had despised her in 
life, would as a duty, come to mourn. 
To-morrow they would lay Old Deir- 
dre in the ground, beside her hus- 
band who had gone before her 
twenty years. No child of the ten 
that she had borne, was there to 
weep beside her grave, for all of 
them had gone away or died. 

Eily laid her head against the 
door. The sun was breaking 
through the clouds, and down the 
road white ducks were swimming 
energetically in little rain-made 
pools. Across the walk a spider 
spun its web; it glistened in the 
light, fragile as the threads of life. 
She would stoop as she went out, 
she thought, and let it stay awhile; 
the lovely gossamer thing! 

She took a square of linen cloth 
and spread it on the hedge beside 
the door. Her mother would see it 
from the window where she 
watched, and know the end had 
come. The hedge where Old Deir- 
dre had laid her clothes to bleach. 
Eily had seen them from her room, 
sometimes, then she would know 
Old Deirdre had felt strong that day 
and done her wash. 

On a low wall of stone Eily sat 
down and watched her mother and 
Nan Moore hurrying along the road. 

Next day she sat upon the wall 
again. The house was empty now. 
The furnishings and worthless lit- 
tle odds and ends had disappeared; 
gone in payment of Old Deirdre’s 
debts. Limpy Johnny Shea had 
been the last to come and take his 
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share. He carried off the crude old 
plow that Deirdre used to turn a fur- 
row in the hard, gray ground. Poor 
pay he thought it for a debt of one 
and six that she had owed him 
near eleven years. Some one had 
even cut the cabbage heads away 
and stripped the little garden plot. 
Meg Grady had the scarlet fuchsia 
in the pot and Una Clay the little 
luster mug. There was nothing 
left for Ejily, nothing that she 
asked, but to sit there on the wall. 
“A blessing will come to ye upon 
this very spot.” Surely the blessing 
was all that she had learned at Old 
Deirdre’s feet. 

Across the hills there came to her 
a song. Far away, at first, and in- 
distinct. It stirred her memory 
from beyond the dawn of life, as 
though the very beating of her 
heart had struck up its first rhythm 
to the pulsing cadence of its tune. 
It floated up across the fields to- 
ward Limpy Johnny Shea’s. Along 
the border of the field of flax the 
singer came. She saw him now, 
walking with a swinging stride that 
kept the tune’s own lively pace. 
Brown as the woods in autumn he 
was, from the stout boots upon his 
feet to the tweed of his suit and the 
shock of hair tossed in the wind. 
The sun had tanned his cheeks and 
his neck, where his brown shirt 
was left open in a careless way. 

Until he had almost reached the 
knoll, he did not see her sitting 
there. Then he stood and looked 
at her and suddenly she realized his 
song had ceased. Like a thirsty 
man at a cool fountain, he drank 
herin. Their eyes were lost in each 
other’s until she tore her own away 
and put her hand up to her breast 
to still the beating of her heart. 
Her fingers were like ice against the 
pulsing, burning of her throat. 


“I’ve crossed the seven counties 
of the south, to find you sitting 
there,” was all he said. 

“And I’ve waited here a thousand 
years to hear that song once 
more!” 

“You could not know the song, it 
is my very own. It came into my 
heart when I slept upon a hill in 
Donegal.” His smiling eyes belied 
his hasty speech, for he was think- 
ing all the while that he had never 
seen a girl so fine. 

She tossed her head. “Who 
might ye be to keep a song all to 
yourself?” 

“I am the wind,” he said, giving 
full rein to his imaginings. “I am 
the sun upon a hill. I am the song 
of a rushing brook, as may please 
my fancy.” 

“Ye’re none of them,” she said, 
“and I am going to steal your song.” 
Then swaying with the rhythm of 
the tune she chanted it in sheer de- 
light. 

He was amazed. “How could you 
know my song?” 

“I tell ye, I have known the tune 
a thousand years.” 

“A thousand years, and still you 
doubt I am the wind, the sun upon 
a hill, the singing water of a 
brook?” 

She shook her head, with mis- 
chief in her eyes. “All a weird de- 
ception, mere man!” 

“I will teach you the words of 
my song, if you will walk with me,” 
he offered. 

“No,” said Eily, “for I think that 
ye’re a little ‘queer.’” 

“It is sorry I am to have bothered 
you with my nonsense.” He did 
not take the road, but leaped the 
hedge across the way, and vanished 
on the other side. 

The wind took up the plaintive 
song, thoughtful now and in a 
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lower key and with it brushed her 
cheek. 

Then suddenly the answer came. 
It must be love that she had sent 
away! She could not leap the 
hedge, but found an open place and 
wriggled through. It did not mat- 
ter that she tripped and cut her 
knee. She gained good distance 
now, for he had slowed his pace. 
He stopped as though to turn and 
heard her footfalls on the ground. 
With welcome and delight he took 
her hand and off they went. 

Once more the joyous notes were 
in his song, the plaint of harp, the 
lilt of pipes. 


“For Love I am, for Love I am, 
Before the Druid’s courts were 
held, 
In these fair hills, I roamed and 
sang; 
Everlasting is my song, 
For Love I am, for Love I am.” 


She was enchanted with the an- 
cient Gaelic words and throwing 
back her shining head, the throb- 
bing notes burst from her throat. 


“For Love I am, for Love I am, 
Far clearer than the lark’s own 
call, 
Far sweeter than the honeycomb, 
The song I send o’er all the world; 
For Love I am, for Love I am.” 


Across the ridge they climbed 
and down the far side to a wood. 
Beside a brook they threw them- 
selves, all breathless on the ground. 
They listened to its murmuring and 
smelled the damp sweet scent of 
moss and fern. 

He laid his pack aside. 

“Is it a peddler or tinker ye are, 
roving the hills, a pack upon your 
back?” anxiously she asked. It 
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was not well the country people 
thought of peddlers or of tinkers or 
their ilk. 

“Neither I am,” he said to her re- 
lief, “’Tis a son of O’Neil, high 
king of Tara, to whom you speak, 
I'll have you know.” 

“And to which of the sons of the 
sons of the O’Neil do I speak?” she 
queried, taking up the same gay 
mood. 

“°*Tis to Denis, who cannot bear 
a roof above his head when the 
wanderlust is upon him.” 

“Denis O’Neil, why do ye not find 
a pleasant spot and settle down?” 

He shook his head, “I cannot find 
the spot. I love it all too well, and 
when I roam the whole wide breadth 
of Erin is my own.” 

“A restless spirit must be in ye!” 

“Restless indeed!” He stretched 
his long legs out and propped his 
head upon his hand. Peaceful it 
was there within the wood and a 
certain contentment was upon him 
now, but it would not last, he knew. 
“Happiest I am,” he told her, “when 
the wind is on my face or the soft 
kiss of the rain. I cannot hold to 
roads, my feet are on boreens or 
through open fields; forever seek- 
ing something which I cannot find.” 

They lay there long and silent, 
and watched the glancing shafts of 
sun, like golden arrows flying 
through the gloom. His eyes were 
on the stream and little fish that 
rose for tiny gnats, and leaping, 
sent silver circles ringing toward 
the edge of quiet pools. 

She clasped her hands together 
tight, for fear that they would reach 
out and caress his hair. She had 
never known such ecstasy before. 
She closed her eyes and leaned her 
head against a mossy log and all 
along her arms and to her finger 
tips there ran a tingling throb. 
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Then all the world seemed filled 
with joyous sound, the flowing 
stream, the thrush’s soft sweet cry, 
the music of a million insect vio- 
lins. Eily longed to have him still 
the crying of her heart. 

Denis turned and saw the shin- 
ing smile that lay upon her face, 
black hair against the soft green 
cushion of the moss, the glowing 
cheeks, the little pulsing beat of 
veins along her throat. A flutter 
of dark lashes that veiled her eyes, 
and then they looked into his own. 
In that brief moment, rushed upon 
him an impulse to take her in his 
arms. 

He jumped up to his feet and 
took a stone and flung it far off 
down the stream as though the 
stone would carry with it the temp- 
tation. 

When the racing of his heart had 
slowed, he offered her his hand and 
drew her to her feet. “Will you 
come again?” he asked. 

“To-morrow, on this very spot,” 
she promised, “when the sun is past 
mid-heaven and my work is done.” 

Restless and unhappy he spent 
the night. He lay beneath a hedge- 
row and listened to the whisper of 
drifting rain. When the shower 
had passed he went out into a field 
and sat looking up beyond the stars. 
While Eily tossed and turned upon 
her bed and thought the night 
would never end. The hours 
dragged by until her work was done 
and she could race across the hill, 
down to the wood. 

She found him waiting there, 
seated on the mossy log. A shyness 
came over her, for her impulse was 
to fly into his arms. 

His first words eased her own 
confusion. “I feel a pounding in 
my heart at sight of you, like the 
surf against Slea Head!” 


Then she confessed, “The hours 
were heavy ‘till I turned my feet 
this way.” 

When she was seated on the 
ground, he cut a willow branch and 
as he talked he peeled the bark 
away. “You said I was a little 
‘queer.’ It may be so. I lay a road 
in Meath, I stack a creel of turf in 
Kerry, or help to clear a Connaught 
field, all for food or boots as need 
may be. Then I am off again, to 
seek that something which I cannot 
find.” 

She watched his sun-browned 
face, his fine strong body as he 
spoke. “But Denis O’Neil, ye can- 
not go on like that forever.” 

“That I know. But I cannot set- 
tle down until I find what my heart 
and soul cry out for.” 

“Could it be love for which ye 
seek?” Her voice was trembling 
now. 

“I cannot say.” He threw away 
the branch and came and stood be- 
fore her. 

“Bold I am to tell ye, but ’tis 
strange to meet one and know 
straight off he is the only one in the 
wide world that ye shall love.” She 
looked up honestly into his face. 
“I feel that I have loved ye Denis, 
since these hills rose from out the 
sea, and wrapped themselves in 
green, and I shall love ye when they 
are old and sink again beneath the 
waves.” 

He was like a man drowning in 
the blueness of her eyes. The surg- 
ing waves closed over him as he 
took her in his arms. 

“Let no fear be on ye, give all 
your heart,” came running through 
her swooning thoughts. All her 
heart she gave in that first kiss. It 
was like the wild sweet music of his 
song thrilling her being and, time 
for a moment ceased to be. 
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Denis pushed her from him with 
a cry and with his hand he wiped 
away that kiss still trembling on 
his mouth. She gasped, for like a 
cloud across the sun was the look 
upon his face. All the sweetness of 
that moment went bitter as the 
stinging words came rushing from 
his lips. 

“I should not have done it, Eily. 
..- I cannot say I love you....I am 
not sure!” 

Her vows of love laughed back at 
her from the ground where they 
lay. Her cheeks burned with a 
wild confusion. Through the 
wood, blinded with hot tears, she 
ran. 

When she had gone, Denis sat 
down upon the log and held his 
head in the circle of his arms. That 
night he made his way down to the 
sea and let the mist blow on his 
face. Long tramping on wet sands 
brought no answer to the riddle in 
his heart. With every mile he 
walked the answer seemed more re- 
mote. To be bound would mean a 
kind of death. Could he love any 
woman well enough for that? Was 
it love he wanted or was there still 
some sweet freedom or sweeter 
bondage which he sought? 

Eily! Eily! cried each wave which 
beat against the shore. Eily! Eily! 
sang the larks in far off fields. 
Could he find peace, the answer to 
the longing of his soul, in a human 
love? His restless feet went on. 
He could not even sing his song, so 
great was the tumult in his breast. 


The hurt was eased with time, all 
but forgotten in the longing which 
filled Eily’s heart. She would go 
each day at dusk and sit upon the 
wall by Old Deirdre’s cottage, and 
all the comfort for her aching heart 
was the song she sang, low as a 
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thrush. Surely her cry of longing 
would bring him back. 

Then winter came. The rain no 
longer sang but like the tears of 
the wind it was. The wind forever 
calling, calling like her heart. The 
call to which no answer came. 
Harder still it was to bear the hun- 
ger of her heart when spring had 
come and all the world was rich 
with budding life. “It’s a tonic she 
needs, and to make up her mind 
about Sean O’Keefe,” was what her 
mother said. 

Eily walked alone down unfre- 
quented lanes, her cheeks as pale 
as early hawthorn blossoms. Sean 
O’Keefe would not be put off longer, 
and her mother eager for the match. 
Sean was good and he was strong. 
He had seen her sitting many times 
upon Old Deirdre’s wall. He 
thought she had a liking for the 
place. If they married, he would 
rent the farm and they would settle 
there. “The man ye love most, may 
not be the one ’tis best to marry.” 
Old Deirdre’s words came to her tor- 
mented mind. But the wind in the 
trees cried “wait!” and the sun 
smiled upon the hills and she sat 
beside the brook and listened to 
the sweet torture of its voice. 

In August came the sheep fair in 
Shikeen. The roads were filled 
with sheep; from all directions they 
were being driven in. It was Eily’s 
task to take their own. Before her, 
full across the road were bobbing, 
woolly heads with their identify- 
ing splotch of red and blue. The 
air was filled with dust and the cry- 
ing of the lambs. 

Danny Shea, Limpy Johnny’s 
boy had come to help and had a 
task to part the sea of wool to let 
a cart pass up the road. 

Through the haze of dust she saw 
his face, the man who drove the 
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cart. It made her faint a little and 
she caught at the moss-grown wall 
along the road. The sun was to- 
ward him and he did not see her 
until their hands could almost 
touch. 

“Eily!” he cried, and jumped 
down from the cart. 

“Denis O’Neil!” 

Their eyes met as they had that 
first time on the hill and for an in- 
stant the wild ecstasy leaped in her 
breast. Then her reeling senses 
told her that he was changed. He 
was all in somber black. 

The agony of her heart was in 
her voice, “Is it a priest ye’ll be?” 

His eyes were down upon the 
road. “It’s a priest I hope to be.” 
He turned his hat through his 
fingers in a restless way. “Some- 
times I wonder if I’m doing right.” 
She heard his voice as from afar. 
“Some days the call of the hills is 
in my blood and the wild sweet mu- 
sic in my heart. But it will pass 
... itis the only way ...I must find 
peace.” 

Struggling for a smile, she looked 
up into his face and knew he was 
beyond her like a star, something 
of his nature she could never have 


possessed or understood. No hu- 
man love, even her own, great as it 
was, could have held him long. 

“I’m promised to Sean O’Keefe, 
Denis,” she lied, and forced a lilt of 
gayety into her voice. “We'll live 
in the little farm on the high hill 

. . where Old Deirdre died.” She 
could not bring herself to say 
“where we first met” nor could she 
tell him how she had sat there on 
the crumbling wall and sung his 
song, hoping that it would go out 
across the world and bring him 
back. 

As though he read her thoughts 
he said, “I have come to give you 
my song... keep it forever, Eily.” 

He had loved her; she knew it 
now. “Forever, Denis, . . . an ever- 
lasting song!” She looked into his 
eyes long and steadily. “’Tis bet- 
ter that ye have something great to 
hold ye .. . something greater than 
a human love.” 

All through the years she would 
have that song, until the hills were 
old and sank again beneath the 
waves. She smiled now from her 
very heart. It was the wise, kind 
things Old Deirdre taught her, that 
made her know and understand. 








ONE AFTERNOON’S PERSPECTIVE 


By HERBERT SLUSSER 


T is difficult to believe that Cam- 
bridge can ever be more beauti- 
ful in its special English way than 
round the beginning of May. Then 
come the first authentic periods of 
“bright weather.” In the flat Cam- 
bridgeshire countryside elderly 
houses grow rosy in cherry bloom. 
The streets of the town, wet from 
vernal showers, reflect the pale fen- 
country skies. In the college gar- 
dens the daffodils are all but gone, 
and the richer colors of the wall- 
flowers are beginning to warm the 
levels about the base of cold old 
buildings. Tennis flannels are 
everywhere, and in the garden of 
one’s riverside hotel a pear tree is 
in blossom, and through one’s open 
window, one hears at night the full- 
throated rushing of the weir. 
During a week of such weather 
in a recent spring, I lent myself to 
its sanity and tried to learn some- 
thing of what it had to teach. One 
afternoon in particular recalls it- 
self. Not just because of the phys- 
ical beauty of the afternoon, but 
because it was then that I received 
a sudden insight into the heart of 
English life. On that occasion, 
somewhat after lunch, I paddled up 
the Granta, with a young English- 
man acquaintance, in one of those 
varnished, wood canoes that appear 
so odd to an American. My com- 


panion was a science student, about 
to take his degree from the Univer- 
sity of London. We were both in- 
truders upon the Cambridge scene, 
equally moved with envy of the col- 
lege youths who, with their visiting 


might 


sweethearts and families, 


legitimately feel that stretch of up- 
per river to be their own. There 
were “tunnels of green gloom” to be 
traversed; and bathing pools, and 
water meadows where cows came 
down to drink, and glimpses now 
and then of Trumpington and 
Grantchester, the villages that the 
river skirts. Every sense reported 
the peacefulness of those hours, a 
quiet which should have been ac- 
centuated by the tea we had in 
Grantchester. But something be- 
sides peace had happened to me on 
our short excursion. Soft clouds 
and gentleness were an old story to 
one who had already lived in Eng- 
land for almost a year. The new 
element in my experience emerged 
from an incidental episode. 

Back there above Byron’s Pool, 
when muscles had begun to tire and 
tongues to wag, we fell into a period 
of recitative and song. My com- 
panion became particularly expan- 
sive. In the face of impassive 
cows, which we surprised knee- 
deep at the water’s edge, he de- 
claimed long passages from Shake- 
speare. Not only were there the 
well-known portions from Julius 
Czsar and Hamlet, The Merchant 
of Venice and Romeo and Juliet, 
but there were personally-selected 
lines from the less-popularly-loved 
plays, from Coriolanus and from 
Richard II. I remained silent and 
listened. Obviously my friend was 
loving the wisdom as well as the 
language. He read the phrases with 
clarity and with the sort of devo- 
tion which revealed that the words 
were dear to him not only as sur- 
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face beauty, but as bed-rock truth 
as well. I knew then, as I have 
never doubted since, that for that 
young Englishman Shakespeare was 
operative actively. He was so fa- 
miliar with the plays, so habitu- 
ated to them, that they had long 
since lost that quality of the archaic 
and the artificial that they almost 
invariably retain for any young 
American who may have encoun- 
tered them at all. He may have 
been parading a little cultural 
chauvinism, but his intimacy with 
the lines was obviously warm and 
quick. Nor did he rest with Shake- 
speare. He followed with fifteen 
minutes of the English Bible, and 
still others of Alice in Wonderland 
and Gilbert and Sullivan. The 
heights were reached at the last 
with The Mikado and lolanthe. 
The river was for a way unpeopled, 
and his usual English decorum be- 
came entirely unbraided as he gave 
full throat to Strephon’s “Thou the 
tree and I the flower.” The final 
misfortune was that I found my- 
self unable to join a Phyllis to so 
fragrant a duet. 

An almost embarrassed silence 
ensued upon this outburst, until I 
began making a few inquiries. 
Over our tea I asked if his perform- 
ance had been usual. Was that 
sort of familiarity with the English 
classics common? Had such memo- 
rization been required? Had he not 
rebelled at the necessity? Did Alice 
never seem to him stupid and Gil- 
bert and Sullivan a bit too facile 
and obvious? The answers are 
what I have pondered this long time 
since, and they make the subject 
of my reflections here. 

What he had given me that aft- 
ernoon for an hour had been the 
heritage of every English school- 
boy, of every young person, in fact, 
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among the middle and upper classes. 
His concert was not to be thought 
an exhibition. Almost anyone 
might have done as well; almost 
anyone would have known and 
loved those passages as sincerely as 
he. I have had no opportunity to 
test the truth of his assertions, but 
I believe that he spoke fact. The 
revelation to me lay in the love for 
the English things which so patent- 
ly made them the substance of his 
inner life. He was a science stu- 
dent, but he was bred upon the Eng- 
lish classics. Those four—Shake- 
speare, the King James Version, 
Alice in Wonderland (with, of 
course, its twin), and the Savoy 
operas—were the English heritage. 
Shakespeare and the Bible had been 
imposed throughout his schooling, 
and the others picked up along the 
way. He had, like every other Eng- 
lish boy and girl, rebelled at memo- 
rization, gone safely through the 
indifference with which great lit- 
erature is in the beginning encoun- 
tered; and later, on the wings of 
familiarity, these things had all 
grown rich for him. I saw, in ad- 
dition, how in that atmosphere 
which cannot be re-created out of 
England, Alice is seen to be a prin- 
ciple of sane nonsense in a world 
where logic is too often still more 
mad. As for Gilbert and Sullivan, 
my companion of that afternoon 
made me understand what the 
D’Oyly Carte Company has revealed 
to a present generation of New 
Yorkers: that within the stylized 
world of the operas there is a per- 
fected convention of escape and a 
phrasing of beauty like unto Mo- 
zart’s, except that it is utterly Eng- 
lish. 

And it was left to me to wonder 
what possibly could be found in 
the lives of comparable young 
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Americans to attest to their civili- 
zation and to the elaborate mecha- 
nism of education of which we are 
so proud. Is there any American 
heritage, any simple cultural influ- 
ence in song or verse or story, that 
resembles for a moment those 
formative things which made my 
friend, on the surface, so shy and 
manly a boy, and, within, so deeply- 
sprung a young Englishman? 


In literature we dabble somewhat 
in local color,—perhaps only enough 
to occasion stray thoughts on our 
annual hegiras of summer motor- 
ing. The Catskills retain a faint 
flavor of Rip Van Winkle and the 
play at bowls. History jostles lit- 
erature at Plymouth and the Old 
North Church. The handful of tired 
vacationists retain enough of “Hia- 
watha” to be caught in the back- 
wash of disappointment when at 
the end of an arduous trip into 
Lake Superior they view the feeble 
reality of the Pictured Rocks. 
Hordes of regimented children read 
“Snow-Bound” with no more un- 
derstanding of its tempo and im- 
plications than they would have of 
a McGuffey Reader. Evangeline was 
a silly child who made Nova Scotia 
famous, and Maud Muller and Icha- 
bod Crane little more to be respect- 
ed than characters in the comic 
strips. With these we exhaust the 
school child’s legacy, with the ex- 
ception of what homilies may be 
drawn from Lincoln’s fireside 
studies and Jacob Riis’s struggles 
to become an American. 

High school adds but few ampli- 
fied opportunities to read American 
novels and a little modern verse. 
The English things that accompany 
our secondary school diet are of 
course excellent and “suited to the 
level,” but they can scarcely be 
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Amer- 
ica teems about us, and sociology 
enacts itself more formidably than 
dream. Only in college may the 
student gain the leisure and the in- 
dependency of thought to look at 
America calmly and listen for her 


“taught” with conviction. 


meanings. Then, if he is honest, 
he must come to the conclusion 
that there is no American heritage; 
at least in any sense comparable to 
the Englishman’s. What we have 
is scattered and diffuse, though 
poignant enough. It is more to be 
found in our history and landscape 
than within the covers of a book or 
the proscenium arch of any theater. 
We are an intensely cosmopolitan 
country, though not without our 
dynamic qualities; and Americans 
will find plenty of America about 
them as they run, without search- 
ing for evidence in literature. 
Shakespeare and the Bible are 
not nationalistic phenomena, of 
course. We find in them human 
wisdom in surpassing degree, 
phrased in the highest genius of 
the language. But geography and 
separateness of civilization make 
subtle difficulties. Just as it took 
an act of transplantation on my 
part to see how perfect in its Eng- 
lish way is the Gilbert and Sullivan 
magic, so it takes a similar labor of 
the imagination to see even univer- 
sal wisdom when it comes to us in 
the English guise. The Bible is the 
last stand among us of the elder 
English tongue; and modern Eng- 
lish breaks through to us chiefly 
because modern books and plays 
that come out of England are so 
much better written than our own 
and so much richer in subject mat- 
ter and thought. The probability 
is that we are not affected very 
deeply, however, and our own ste- 
rility is doubtless only temporary. 
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Universal truth will have to get it- 
self said the American way before 
it will build itself into our conscious- 
ness. We cannot seem to take even 
universal wisdom in the tongue of a 
foreign civilization. 


Can we find no heritage thus 
far within our own literature? We 
have seen how thin our early school 
influences are. How about the 
greater nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Americans whom we en- 
counter as we grow older? 

Only three are fit to become our 
heritage: Hawthorne and Henry 
James and Hemingway. And of 
those three Hawthorne is too tinc- 
tured with the past, and James and 
Hemingway too strange to be be- 
loved by many. But as to the oth- 
ers, those in whose work we find 
the pretensions to speak universal 
truth the American way, they are all 
even more largely incapacitated for 
general acceptability. 

Emerson is the greatest of the 
lot, but he is too cavalier, too much 
of a generalizer, and too much of a 
Platonist for the American taste. 
Where he is at his best, as in the 
English Traits and in certain por- 
tions of The Conduct of Life, he 
more closely approximates to the 
American preoccupation with be- 
havior. We are not only interested 
in getting along, but in knowing 
how to live; and Emerson’s practical 
advice was ever good. But we are 
materialists also, and scientists at 
heart, as well as artists. Tangible 
methodology interests us as much 
in the one sphere as in the other. 
Transcendentalism was an intan- 
gible business, and it survives chief- 
ly among persons of a certain tem- 
perament; especially, perhaps, in 
the methodical idealisms of Chris- 
tian Science. 
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In its purest forms transcenden- 
talism prompts to alertness, to 
scrupulous sincerity, to the reading 
of one’s own experience, to trust in 
the moral law. Emerson no doubt 
championed it in its purest form, 
but his admonitions were general 
and inspirational, seldom concrete 
and specific. Thoreau was his su- 
perior there, although Thoreau’s 
application of transcendental im- 
pulse must seem to most of us un- 
naturally negative. Thoreau, in 
other words, was the transcenden- 
talist Puritan, whose emphasis 
upon self-discipline required an al- 
most Alpine consciousness. The 
other aspect of the Puritan, the 
preoccupation with evil, is the one 
which Hawthorne found absorbing. 
Not many men can survive the 
heady awareness of transcenden- 
talist practice. Thoreau was spir- 
itually athletic, but Hawthorne very 
nearly went under before he was 
finally enabled to emerge from 
scrupulous introspection. What 
he at last had the strength to see 
was that conduct is beset by con- 
stant danger; and that bland as- 
sumptions of the trustworthiness 
of the moral law to the contrary 
notwithstanding, each individual 
life must stand or fall by the se- 
quence of its own actions. Haw- 
thorne dealt with sin, not so much 
in the theological sense as in the 
psychological; and he _ became, 
therefore, the precursor of all that 
great body of American thought, 
often subsequently reflected in our 
best literature, which is bent upon 
searching out the validities of con- 
duct and of ways of life. 

Melville and Whitman represent 
transcendentalism gone astray. 
Temperament, as well as strange 
accidents of nurture, played an im- 
portant part in the shaping of their 
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accomplishment. Melville shared 
Hawthorne’s preoccupation with 
evil, but assigned to it more tran- 
scendental power. Was he less 
tough-minded? Hawthorne re- 
solved the quarrel between the ideal 
and the real by placing it squarely 
within the field of each person’s re- 
sponsibility. There the real might 
become ideal, or the bitter wisdom 
of failure steep with a sort of hu- 
man significance after all. But 
Melville’s characters, like Melville 
himself, wander irresponsibly, pos- 
sessed of consciences which are 
bruised from without and scarcely 
ever active from within. Whit- 
man’s was ithe happier tempera- 
ment, in which an equal irrespon- 
sibility took reality on faith and re- 
fused to see it as unideal. No two 
such creatures of temperament 
alone, though both of them may 
have been geniuses, are likely to 
hold more than the passing inter- 
est of Americans to come. 

It is James who, for the inevitable 
few, must seem the greater figure. 
James lost himself in no philosophy. 
He worked inductively. Like Haw- 
thorne he was interested in con- 
duct. Like Hawthorne, also, he 
was an artist, working from within 
outward, beginning with the heart, 
his own heart, and seeing what 
could be done with it in its loneli- 
ness; finding in the world about him 
sanctions for his highest hopes and 
fears. His was the pursuit of the 
perfect human being. He had him 
in his own heart at the beginning of 
his pilgrimage; though, in his diffi- 
dence, he may have failed to ac- 
knowledge him there. At any rate, 
the search that took him to the 
most likely places in the European 
scene led him home at last to his 
own bosom. The canvassing of 
aristocracy ended when, in the last 


great novels, he grew strong and 
presented himself, an American aft- 
er all, as his own hero, whether in 
the person of Lambert Strether or 
of Milly Theale or of Maggie Ver- 
ver. Like Bernard Shaw he is him- 
self always the measure of his ma- 
terial. The secret of Henry James 
lies in this utterly reticent dram- 
atization of himself. The search 
is ended, and his own unassertive 
ideal sits at the heart of each of his 
last three novels. The Rowland 
Mallett of Roderick Hudson, so 
priggish and unauthoritative, has 
passed through the fires that tem- 
pered the final Isabel Archer, and 
has arrived at the simple stature of 
the human being of the future. 
Nothing could be more American. 
James is a moralist in the sense 
that the psychologist and the soci- 
ologist are moralists. The Ameri- 
can is freer than the Englishman 
to consult reason rather than tra- 
dition, and Henry James has given 
the American answer: the gentle- 
man is he who is neither eccentric 
nor conventional, but docile before 
the technique of freedom. 

Why then does James not fall 
into place within our heritage more 
acceptably? The question scarcely 
needs an answer. James did the 
American thing, but he wrote in 
the English way, and in an almost 
impenetrable way at that. The his- 
teric accident that really affects us 
in the work of James is the acci- 
dent of his form, which must al- 
ways give him so small an audi- 
ence. The essence of the American 
cultural matrix is vulgarity, and 
nothing that is not rich in vulgarity 
can have currency with us for a 
long time to come. Vulgarity is a 
wonderful thing, and out of it come 
virtues of original sort. But they 
did not touch James. No Ameri- 
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can who could be mistaken for an 
Englishman could become part of 
an American heritage. Most Ameri- 
can writers might be transplanted 
to English soil and not quite die. 
Something in the English tradition 
would nourish them there as it has 
nourished them here. Mr. Mencken 
is scholar enough to be relished in 
Bloomsbury. And Zane Grey might 
tell tall tales in an explorers’ club. 
But the real Americans! They 
would never be at home in the 
larger citizenship. The savor they 
have of things American would not 
keep. During the last hundred 
years we have bred a new race and 
developed a few writers to express 
it. It is increasingly preoccupied 
with conduct and with personal 
“surpassingness”; even Hollywood 
is a kind of testimony to that. But 
we are also incurably vulgar. Henry 
James had one half of it, and Mark 
Twain the other. No Englishman 
will understand the character of 
the American vulgarity. Ours is 
not like his, truncated and strati- 
fied and hallowed. Chaucer and 
Shakespeare have come out of his. 
Our Chaucer and Shakespeare are 
yet to be. Commonness undisci- 
plined by class or tradition, com- 
monness within which every possi- 
bility of human nature comes to 
life unimpeded, commonness that 
occasionally treats freedom as li- 
cense, but never beyond the bounds 
at last of common sense; these are 
the psychological dimensions of 
vulgar America, and no one who 
might be mistaken for an English- 
man is equipped to embody them 
authentically. 

It is in these connections that 
Ernest Hemingway deserves spe- 
cial recognition. He is in the Haw- 
thorne-James tradition, but he has 
gotten much closer to the spirit and 


attitude of the populace. An excel- 
lent subject for a critical essay is 
to be found in “Jake—the Ameri- 
can Everyman,” for Hemingway’s 
narrator-hero in The Sun Also 
Rises comes nearer to reflecting the 
fundamental American character 
than any other figure in our fiction 
thus far. Not Babbitt, not Cowper- 
wood, not Clyde Griffiths, not Dods- 
worth is our national Everyman. 
But Hemingway has created him 
for once, at last, in Jake. Jake is 
humble, friendly, alert, discerning, 
renunciatory and not denunciatory, 
humorous, unpuritanic, compassion- 
ate, and responsive to the sharp, 
sensuous beauties of the physical 
world. He admires distinction 
wherever he finds it, although not, 
like Whitman, mawkishly; and yet 
his humble pride is really called 
forth chiefly by the perfection of 
gentleness and honesty which he 
himself invariably exhibits. I do 
not think I am _ over-optimistic 
when I say that Jake is, if not 
Every American, at least typical. It 
is characteristic of us that we are 
disillusioned, humbled, inclined to 
be religious gropingly, after some 
un-Protestant pattern, and yet 
gentle and loving-of-life. Jake’s 
prototypes were, as we have seen, 
James’s heroes and heroines. One 
might add the innocent-eyed Huck- 
leberry Finn. But James stifled 
the fictional projections of himself 
in the atmosphere of le beau 
monde; and Mark Twain never got 
his hero beyond childhood. Wher- 
ever Huck Finn survives in Mark 
Twain’s other works he becomes a 
Philistine; his innocence shows as 
ignorance, and even as bigotry. 
Perhaps Clemens’s Joan of Arc is as 
pure a spirit as his boy-American, 
but the Maid belongs to the world, 
even in the pages of the great 
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American humorist. So we return 
to Hemingway, and suggest again 
that in The Sun Also Rises the 
American tradition — the deep, 
quiet love of personal freedom and 
of personal goodness—finds a real 
representative, a hero as classless 
as the man of the future, and as 
gentle and great as the typical 
American aspires to be. 
Hemingway has the advantage 
also of speaking in the indefinable 
and all-important accents of Ameri- 
can vulgarity. Those who use its 
lowest lingual common denomi- 
nator do not remain readable long. 
Mark Twain did not. Nor George 
Ade; nor Sinclair Lewis. One 
wonders if Ring Lardner and Doro- 
thy Parker will. Of course, Hem- 
ingway adds a special beauty to his 
literary manner; and his adaptation 
of the vernacular is not without its 
stylizing rhythms. Best of all, he 
has found a way to convey the 
sharp detail and the reality of the 
bright and importunate moment. 
It is probable, nevertheless, that 
Hemingway’s subject matter, 
though he writes of it because he 
knows it so well, is too far off the 
center of our common life to inter- 
est very many of us. His purpose 
seems sometimes curiously like De- 
foe’s. And what Hemingway has 
been writing lately takes on more 
and more the character of mono- 
logue. The question remains as to 
whether he can sufficiently influ- 
ence our speech rhythms so that 
ultimately he may appear the first 
great master of the American lan- 
guage. It is to his advantage that 
he is using the main stream of its 
vulgarity as a medium, instead of 
any of the dozens of American- 
cockney backwaters. There are 
still time and promise for Heming- 
way to turn his freedom to some- 


thing of less personal and more uni- 
versal account. 


Shakespeare, the Bible, Alice, 
and the Giibert and Sullivan col- 
laborations: what immortalizes 


them and why are they deeply 
loved in England? Only surpassing 
things are finally immortal. And 
for surpassing things there is no 
formula. But they may be seen to 
exhibit certain invariable symp- 
toms, of which the first is style. 
There is upon all great art (and 
that means upon all art that is 
greatly loved) a kind of special 
light,—golden, sharp, clear. Ex- 
pression is not only honest in the 
work of the masters. It isn’t mere- 
ly adequate; nor just profound and 
true. It surpasses by a sort of in- 
spired artifice. 

Most art is well meant, admir- 
able. It is produced by sensitive, 
sincere people who, unlike the rest 
of us, feel the need to become ar- 
ticulate about the life the rest of 
us are content to live with a sort 
of mystical carelessness. We are 
not more indifferent than they, and 
we are glad to see their commen- 
tary upon the existence of which we 
are a part. But we do not have 
their instinct for self-protection. 
Most artists are, we cannot help 
feeling, slightly inferior to ordinary 
people,—ill-adjusted at points, and 
therefore verbal about things we 
would take for granted. But the 
masters, whom we fall in with and 
are dazzled by, are different. They 
come home to us, when we find 
them, with a ring of the preterhu- 
man and the preternatural. They 
don’t say what we all know; they 
say something both simpler and 
greater. And the beauty they pro- 
duce is not, like the work of lesser 
artists, an approximation to reality, 
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an exercise in verisimilitude; it is 
reality, a new kind of reality which 
is at once true to life, but also true 
to style. Style is inspired artifice. 
When it is present, one ceases to 
think of the artist as artisan and 
accepts his work at once as new 
and immortal, and absolute like 
the stars. One thinks of it as in- 
imitable, now that it has been 
brought into the world; and it ex- 
ists thereafter, as Emerson says, as 
of “equal date with Andes and 
with Ararat.” The paintings of 
Chardin make everyone who sees 
them happy, never uncomfortable 
esthetically. No one doubts the 
greatness of Michelangelo; he is ac- 
cepted exactly as is the Matterhorn. 
It is so with the King James Ver- 
sion. What is the indefinable arti- 
fice of each? No one can say; but 
the result is an immortal combina- 
tion of the magnificent and the 
common. 

Now America is too young to 
have deserved an art of this stature. 
And to make matters more difficult 
there are two forces at work against 
the emergence of such greatness. 

Since 1900 we have been sub- 
jected to a kind of national neuras- 
thenia. We have been futilely 
self-conscious. Even now, the ma- 
jority of our painters and writers 
are self-alienated from the Ameri- 
can scene. Self-criticism has been 
the milieu of American creative ef- 
fort for thirty-five years. As a re- 
sult, we have more than grown up 
intellectually. But annoyance and 
doubt are thin materials out of 
which to make the beauty of a Char- 
din or a Michelangelo. Paul Clau- 
del has observed that “the best 
poetic themes are those which I 
call composing themes, themes, 
which like nature, need for self- 
expression a great variety of ele- 


ments.” He adds that “revolt is not 
a composing theme. It does not 
make things harmonious, because 
its object is none other than dis- 
order. A piercing shriek of protest 
may reach the heart, it will never 
create harmony.” Such comment 
may seem smug to those who feel 
that agitation is always and every- 
where more pretentious (and, inci- 
dentally, easier) than composition, 
but in spite of the demoralizing 
effect of two decades of rebellion 
there is at the present the unmis- 
takable sign of the turning of many 
members of the rebel generation to 
a more aristocratic poise and dig- 
nity and composed depth of feel- 
ing. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks concerns 
himself less these days with the 
frustrations of American life, and 
is busy rediscovering our greatness. 
The lonely few, like Willa Cather 
and Robert Nathan, who have con- 
sistently refused to be dismayed, 
may expect to be joined by others. 
The time may come when the type 
of American represented in Mr. 
Hemingway’s Jake will regain the 
respect and attention accorded him 
by Henry James and Mark Twain, 
and the isolated instances in which 
he has lately been dealt with (for 
example, the Mr. Deeds who “goes 
to town” and the father in Ah, Wil- 
derness!) will be multiplied. For 
Jake is a universal figure, near to 
the hearts of us all if we would 
only put aside our snobbish rest- 
lessness and accept him as Ameri- 
can and good. 

But besides the force of these 
twentieth-century perversities, 
keeping our literature mediocre, an- 
other has been at work almost as 
subversively. Some one—perhaps 
it was George Henry Lewes—has al- 
most persuaded the writers of our 
generation that to be sincere is not 
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only the indispensable condition of 
great art, but the whole of the law, 
as well. College instruction in 
rhetoric is no doubt greatly to be 
blamed, although the effect of such 
stupidity is probably indirect, since 
most of our writers develop through 
journalism. What they have is an 
ideal of workmanship. What they 
lack is an ideal of stylistic tran- 
scendence. They give more care to 
what they are saying than to how 
they are saying it, a mistake that 
may be put down partly to our un- 
certainty about the American lan- 
guage, which we are willing to use 
to make oddity (as in the afore- 
cited instances of Sinclair Lewis 
and Ring Lardner and Dorothy 
Parker) but unwilling to use to 
make beauty. Hemingway is in the 
lead here again because, as we have 
seen, he is at pains to create a lan- 
guage that is beauty as well as ac- 
curacy. It may not be a beauty that 
is sufficient, and some may call it 
ugliness, especially if their predi- 
lections be for idioms that are Eng- 
lish; but his intentions are un- 
deniably admirable. He aims not 
only at truth, but at a beauty of 
rendering that transcends the 
“minus” conscientiousness of ade- 
quate expression and arrives at the 
“plus” absoluteness of appropriate 
originality. 

Can there be worthy American 
writing unless we trust the Ameri- 
can character and the American 
language? 


Literature is not, of course, the 
only channelization of the national 
character, but it is the mode of ex- 
pression most easily cherished pri- 
vately, as our young Englishman 
demonstrated. And poetry is the 
form of it best subject to cleavage 
into memorable fragments. Thus 


far, I think, we must admit that 
there is nothing in our past or pres- 
ent to offer itself to our lips when 
we wistfully seek corroboration for 
our attitudes and ideals. Since the 
extinction in our day of “The Psalm 
of Life,” we have remaining only a 
line or two from Emerson together 
with certain fragments from Poe 
which, when recalled, only amaze 
us with their facility; they scarcely 
ever give great pleasure. 

And what of our modern poets? 
They are to be read, but not one of 
them has penned a line that shows 
indication of becoming an indelible 
public possession. Perhaps we are 
not learners of verse, as are the 
English; but the probability is, 
rather, that there is nothing so 
representative of our hearts and 
minds as to seem authoritative. 
What our young Englishman loved 
was something in the blood stream, 
something that had demonstrated 
from the moment of its creation its 
utter and appropriate distinction. 
There is a palate, as well as an ap- 
petite, that tells people when full 
flavor has been attained. We are 
nationally poor so long as we are 
only on an experimental basis and 
have no single genius who has com- 
passed us entire. We are poor in 
the sense of lacking poise and reas- 
surance, though we may be rich on 
the side of adventure and self-as- 
surance. It is there that I had to 
remain silent as we followed the 
winding river and took tea in the 
cottage garden. There was no dis- 
tillation for me or anyone to cite to 
give my companion of that after- 
noon a sense of what we are or may 
have been. Far easier might be the 
task of promising what we are to 
become. But no one memorizes 
hints of future greatness. In my 
silence, enforced as it was, lay 
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neither shame nor fear. I knew my 
America, its youth (as civilizations 
go), its variety, its insistent tend- 
ency (by no means drift) toward 
goodness and beauties of its own. 
I loved that England for all that it 
was, and had no fear that centuries 
would fail to bring their depth to us 
as they had to her. And the Granta 
and the Cambridgeshire country- 
side, in the length of the late after- 
noon, suggested to me another kind 


of promise than any I had felt be- 
fore: the promise of time itself,— 
that somehow, decades or centuries 
hence, when the inconsistencies of 
mechanical force shall have found 
their equilibrium with the forces of 
the human spirit, America will 
come of age. When the seasoning 
of our character and the subtlety 
of our language shall have met in 
the mind of a master, we shall know 
that we have arrived. 


ALABASTER BOX 


By OpaL WINSTEAD 


KEPT an alabaster box 

For years and years before you came, 
And wondered why I stored away 

These lovely things I could not name: 


_—™ —-— ——— 


Stray bits of thought, and candle ends 
From holy altars warm and high, 
Soft melodies, and beauty’s robe 
A rosebush snared as she passed by. 


The footprints of a child in sand, 
Soft whisper of the wind in trees, 

Mild gossip of a cloud that strayed 
And told in tears its memories. 


And then, for fragrant permanence, 
A thousand dreams like flowers pressed 
Crept through my deepest consciousness 
Into my spirit’s treasure chest. 


Until you came, the lock remained 
Unbroken, and the whole complete— 
And oh, the joy my soul has known 
To pour my offering at your feet! 











FATIMA: THE LOURDES OF PORTUGAL 


By MARGUERITE STEELE 


F there be one lone spot within 
“Europe’s flower garden” where 
the development of an important 
gathering-place would appear as an 
incongruity, it is surely the gray, 
arid, windswept region, alternately 
sun-baked and rain-soaked, to be 
found in the foothills of the Serra 
de Aire. This Serra is a low range 
of mountains where—at the nar- 
rowest point of narrow Portugal 
and very nearly in its geographical 
center—begins the ascent eastward 
from sea level to the granite-capped 
mountains beyond, the ragged 
ridges of which finally level into 
Spain’s austere central plateau. 

Yet it is in this inhospitable sec- 
tion of Portugal’s otherwise beau- 
tiful countryside that thousands of 
Catholic pilgrims— hundreds of 
thousands in May and October— 
hailing from every point of the 
Iberian Peninsula, have for some 
years been congregating in stead- 
ily increasing numbers on the thir- 
teenth of each month, to commemo- 
rate the apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin to three shepherd children 
and to pray for a continuance of the 
spiritual and material blessings 
which through Our Lady’s interces- 
sion are being dispensed there with 
singular felicity. 

Fatima—the name of the ancient 
village nearest the Hollow where the 
Apparition took place, and now be- 
come synonymous with the pilgrim- 
age itself—is the low-Latin for 
Fatma, as the daughter of a Moor- 
ish chieftain was called who is said 
to have been buried there some 


eight hundred years ago. Legend, 
handed down to us through the 
troubadours, has it that in the 
course of a successful raid on a 
Moorish stronghold, its leader, Dom 
Goncalo Hermigues, saved this 
beautiful infidel’s life, and having 
become enamored of her, begged 
his liege for no war spoils other 
than his captive, with permission 
to marry her should she embrace 
Christianity. Fatima responded to 
the knight’s ardent suit, was bap- 
tized, and after the marriage cere- 
mony, retired to her lord’s manor 
at the foot of the Serra de Aire 
where she soon after “enfevered” 
and died. Having buried his bride 
in the open country beyond the 
town, the grief-stricken husband 
withdrew to the famous Cistercian 
Abbey of Alcobacga which he en- 
dowed with his enormous landed 
wealth. So that when, some years 
later, he was ordered to found a 
monastery within the limits of his 
own former domains, Frei Goncalo 
chose the very site where stood the 
grave of his once beloved, and the 
small agglomeration that grew 
around the abbey was henceforth 
known as Fatima. Little now is left 
of the building, abandoned in the 
early seventeenth century, but the 
chapel still serves as Fatima’s par- 
ish church as well as for the many 
hamlets strewn about the surround- 
ing hillsides. 

It is in one of these, a lonely 
group of low dark dwellings known 
as Aljustrel, that were born the 
three children destined to foster the 
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most extraordinarily human, the 
most touching and inspiring shrine 
that a pilgrim can have the good 
fortune to visit. Lucia de Jesus 
was ten years of age at the time, 
her cousins Jacinta and Francisco 
Marto, nine and seven respectively. 
Children such as one sees in the re- 
moter hills of any country: stocky, 
undeveloped, unquestioning. Life 
was hard as was the soil that nour- 
ished them so inadequately, but 
they knew nothing else and were 
content, spending most of their 
days in the open near the goats and 
sheep they tended, with prayer— 
the Ave Maria for the two younger 
who knew nothing else—as their 
one flight into things of the imag- 
ination. The Portuguese peasant 
is God-fearing, or rather God-trust- 
ing,—his faith being all of love and 
hope,—praying comes to him as nat- 
urally as breathing and Lucia, like 
many another country child, had 
been taught to recite three times a 
day at the hour of Trindade (the 
Angelus), a decade of the Rosary. 
This may help to elucidate what 
follows. 

On the morning of May 13, 1917, 
Ascension Day, the three children 
set out as usual, with the herds and 
a provision-basket, for the Cova da 
Iria (Irene’s Cove), a meager pas- 
ture a mile or so away, which the 
Marto families shared with a neigh- 
bor. This Cova of which there are 
many in that part of the country, is 
an enormous hollow shaped as if a 
gigantic shell, on exploding, had 
bored a hole some twelve hundred 
feet in diameter, its roadside half 
almost bare, the one sloping to the 
hills opposite boasting of a parched 
vegetation toward which the ani- 
mals soon made their way, the chil- 
dren closing in behind them. Set- 
tling down in the shade of a scrubby 


evergreen oak they proceeded to 
pass the time, silently playing with 
stones, splitting blades of grass, 
teasing ants with tiny twigs, as 
would any child the world over 
when left to its own devices on a 
bit of barren ground. The air was 
still, not a sound or sign of life 
save for the grazing cattle near-by. 

Presently Lucia, noting the sun 
almost at its zenith, suggested their 
reciting a decade of the Rosary, as 
it would soon be midday and time 
to eat. The younger ones acceded 
readily and the three knelt on the 
ground, their hands held palm to 
palm straight to the finger-tips, 
their eyes raised to heaven, for all 
the world like the saints and “rich 
donors” in the altarpieces of the 
early primitives,—an attitude, 
taught every Portuguese child, 
which is enchanting in its sweetness 
and simplicity. 

Ave Maria, cheia de Graca.... 
Santa Maria, Mae de Deus. . . . The 
ten invocations finished, Lucia 
crossed herself with the broad, de- 
liberate shoulder-gesture also pecul- 
iar to Portugal, and, rising, turned 
her attention to the lunch bas- 
ket. It was high noon exactly. At 
that moment, a flash of light rent 
the air. The children, taking it as 
the forerunner of a change of 
weather, hurriedly started collect- 
ing their herds in order to get home 
before the storm broke. A minute 
or so later came a wider, steadier 
streak, its light so vivid as to be 
blinding. When the children’s eyes 
opened again, the small oak tree 
was enveloped in a warm glow 
within which stood a _ beautiful 
Senhora whose feet were lost in its 
lower branches. She was young, 
her black hair partly hidden by the 
long white mantle edged in gold 
embroidery which covered her 
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from head to foot, and from her 
hands, held in the manner just de- 
scribed, hung a long white Rosary. 
The startled children’s first reac- 
tion was to run, but their feet refus- 
ing to obey them, they fell on their 
knees stammering their one prayer, 
the Ave Maria. Then the Senhora 
spoke. Telling Lucia that she was 
Our Lady of the Rosary, she bade 
the children say, between the dec- 
ades of their Rosary, a prayer for 
the most abandoned of the souls in 
Purgatory, and after enjoining them 
to return to that same spot for the 
following five months, at the same 
hour and on the same date, the 
13th, the Vision melted away. When 
the children had recovered from 
their emotion, Lucia asked her 
cousins if they had heard the Sen- 
hora do Rosario. Jacinta said she 
had but little Francisco had only 
seen the Senhora, he had not, he 
explained, understood what she 
said. 


Such was the story of the two 
younger children on their return 
to Aljustrel. Lucia, fearing mock- 
ery, had told them not to speak of 
the strange happening and had said 
nothing at home. But through 
Jacinta and Francisco, the Marto 
home was soon overrun with in- 
quisitive visitors from miles around 
the countryside. The news soon 
reached Fatima’s parish priest, and 
the good paroco who had prepared 
Lucia for her First Communion 
also came around to see what it 
was all about, and to question the 
children. On this, as on hundreds 
of subsequent occasions, the young 
videntes (“visioners,” as they soon 
came to be called) never wavered 
in their story, not even to em- 
bellish it, in spite of many insidious 
opportunities put in their way. For 
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the then seven-year-old Republic 
was a “free-thinking” one, if a gov- 
ernmental attitude can be thus 
qualified that had little to do with 
freedom of any sort, and a long con- 
flict began which, aided by the Free- 
mason press that reigned supreme 
at the time, was to end triumphant- 
ly for Nossa Senhora de Fatima, 
only when the present beneficent 
“Dictatorship without Tears” was 
instituted ten years later. 

Meanwhile, the 13th of June was 
eagerly awaited by the several 
hundred country folk who even- 
tually accompanied the young “vi- 
sioners” to their tryst where, at 
midday, Lucia spoke with Nossa 
Senhora, asking among other things 
what she was to do with some 
money she had received. Our Lady 
(whom the videntes could see, but 
not so the surrounding crowd) di- 
rected that a small chapel be erect- 
ed near the scrub-oak, dedicated to 
the devotion of the Rosary. In 
July, the Apparition occurred again, 
but on August 13th the three chil- 
dren were waylaid by the Adminis- 
trator of the District who, impressed 
by the ever-increasing crowds, 
wished to speak with the youthful 
prime movers of this extraordinary 
monthly migration. The official’s 
wife dealt kindly with them, but in 
the course of a long day’s question- 
ing, nothing more could be obtained 
from the children than was by that 
time public knowledge throughout 
the province and even beyond. 
When the Apparition spoke again 
to Lucia on September 13th, Our 
Lady promised to effect some cures, 
adding that on the next and last 
Apparition, there would be at high 
noon a “sign from the heavens” of 
her presence in the Cova. 

So that by October 13th some 
20,000 believers, unbelievers and 
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mere curiosity-seekers, were gath- 
ered in and around the Cova da Iria. 
All night long a storm had raged, 
turning the base of the Hollow into 
a lake, drenching the peasants who 
kept arriving from far and near, 
afoot, donkey-back, in oxcarts, cov- 
ered wagons, every conceivable 
conveyance. Towards eleven o’clock 
in the morning the fury of the 
elements attained such a degree of 
violence that it seemed to some as 
if the end of the world were near. 
Still, people kept coming, in single 
file along the narrow mountain 
paths, in groups by the highway. 
Those who could remain sheltered 
in their cars lined the part of the 
road that ran alongside the Cova, 
among them men _ representing 
Portugal’s letters and sciences,—ag- 
nostics many of them, who had 
come stirred by the revelations of 
the children and the promises made 
to Lucia. As midday drew near, 
the lightning flashes became one 
continuous blinding flame cutting 
through the darkness, the thunder- 
bolts one long roar, and the rain 
whipped and cut as an icy gale 
swept it in whirlwinds. Lucia, 
who, from a small platform near 
the oak tree, had been reciting the 
Rosary with those nearest to her 
responding, finished just as a roar 
of thunder, still more appalling 
than the preceding ones, seemed to 
rend the very earth, and from the 
terrified child’s lips there escaped 
an anguished cry of supplication. 
At that moment—it was noon—the 
storm stopped dead, as if by en- 
chantment. 


This and more had we learned 
about Fatima since our arrival in 
Portugal. When visiting the count- 
less venerable churches that are 
part of the country’s historical as 


well as religious and artistic patri- 
mony, our curiosity had been 
aroused by certain modern statues 
representing a charmingly youth- 
ful Virgin draped in white and gold, 
whose altars were always lavishly 
decorated on the thirteenth of each 
month. And thus it was that we 
first heard of the Shrine and its 
origin. We were told how a clear, 
wonder-working spring had one 
day gushed from the pit of the Cova, 
although from time immemorial 
water had been unknown in those 
parts; also, how the anti-clerical 
party then in power had vainly 
tried to stem the ever-rising tides 
of pilgrims, claiming that these 
were of reactionary and monarchist 
inspiration, and how they had been 
unable to cope with the amorphous 
leaderless masses that swarmed like 
ants from all directions, and which 
an army corps alone could have 
managed to disperse. Dynamite 
had, it is true, blown up one night 
the humble chapel erected on the 
site of the scrub-oak (long since 
dead through the vandalism of relic 
hunters), but a new one had soon 
arisen along with other additions, 
for the Cova had in time become 
the property of a Confraria, and a 
semblance of organization was be- 
ginning, perforce, to emerge from 
the haphazard conditions that had 
at first prevailed. 

Meanwhile the Church prudently 
stood by, expectant, noncommittal. 
This seemed a wise attitude at a 
time when political feeling ran high, 
when religious controversy was 
apt to end in bloodshed. The word 
of these illiterate children—the two 
younger of whom died within three 
years of the Apparitions, following 
the Spanish influenza epidemic of 
1918—was difficult of authentica- 
tion, and the enthusiastic fervor of 
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those early days might well prove 
to have been hysterical, partaking of 
the herd spirit apt to break out 
among country people when their 
daily lives of loneliness and frustra- 
tion suddenly find an outlet in col- 
lective expression and action. Many 
times has religious exaltation, fol- 
lowing upon an apparently super- 
natural occurrence, slowly sim- 
mered down, ending in silence and 
oblivion. 

With no encouragement from the 
clergy, with every hindrance from 
the civil authorities, with but one 
road leading to the Shrine, with 
material conditions unspeakably 
difficult: no water save for a few 
rare wells and cisterns, no shelter 
save for a few stunted trees, no 
food about the countryside, with- 
out even the inspiration of a beau- 
tiful site in which to pray, it might 
have been expected that the devo- 
tion to Nossa Senhora do Rosario de 
Fatima—the Shrine’s official name 
—would die out. But not so. Al- 
though the pilgrims desirous of be- 
ginning their devotions with Holy 
Mass and Communion had first to 
walk a long way to the little church 
of Fatima, the attendance at the 
Cova on the thirteenth day of each 
month continued to increase, even 
during the cold and bleak winter 
months. Stories of conversions, of 
miraculous cures, began to spread 
abroad. As the general piety and 
reverence only increased with the 
years, the Bishop of Leiria—a his- 
toric town whose ancient cathedral 
and fortress are among the coun- 
try’s landmarks—judged that the 
time had come to give official reli- 
gious recognition to this devotion 
to the Rosary which had sprung 
up within his jurisdiction. And on 
October 13, 1921, just four years 
after the last and dramatic Appari- 
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tion of the Blessed Virgin, a pas- 
toral letter was read at the Cova 
in the presence of 70,000 pilgrims, 
which gave the Shrine the canonical 
status necessary for the enjoyment 
of the Church’s usual rights and 
privileges. Ten years later, for the 
May pilgrimage of 1931, the entire 
episcopate of Portugal, with the Car- 
dinal-Patriarch at its head, attend- 
ed in a body, demonstrating there- 
by their unanimous devotion «to 
Our Lady of Fatima, to whom the 
Catholic Church of Portugal and 
the Portuguese nation were that 
day consecrated. “Fatima” had be- 
come the national sanctuary of the 
country. 


Small wonder it was that we 
made up our minds to attend a May 
pilgrimage, “no matter what.” Peo- 
ple tried to dissuade us. The May 
and October gatherings of last year 
had been of over 200,000, with the 
intervening “thirteenths” sometimes 
mounting up to half that number. 
And material conditions in the 
Fatima region have not kept pace 
with such vastly increasing crowds; 
far from it. As a disgruntled news- 
paper correspondent put it, “the 
miracle of the transformation of the 
Portuguese into a businesslike na- 
tion yet remains to be performed,” 
and meanwhile the problems of 
food and drink for so many, of 
lodging and parking, are awaiting 
adequate solutions. The _ cere- 
monies of the day all take place in 
the morning in order to allow the 
“dislocation” to begin at about 2 
p. M., thus enabling the greater 
number to reach their homes by 
nightfall. This early program 
makes it necessary to arrive on the 
eve of the commemoration. For 
the hardy peasants that is simple 
enough: having brought the where- 
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withal they bivouac on the sur- 
rounding hillsides,—a curious sight 
when darkness comes and the fires 
of this circular encampment are lit. 
Many of the intermediary classes, 
cast in comparatively softer molds, 
sit up in the cars and motor-buses 
that brought them. But it is for 
the pampered ones—such as the 
“tenderfoot” Americans are reput- 
ed to be—who cling to such flesh- 
pots as a bed to rest on, plentiful 
ablutions and a cup of hot coffee, 
that the situation becomes acute. 
Near-by, Fatima is adding to its lim- 
ited accommodation, after having 
turned most of its ancient farm- 
steads into temporary dormitories, 
and around the Cova itself small 
cottages are gradually clustering 
about the one unassuming bunga- 
low-hotel. Until the dearth of wa- 
ter and the consequent lack of 
sewerage are remedied it would be 
unwise to attempt much more. 
As a result, the little room to be 
had is bespoken months ahead, and 
when we tardily entered the field 
it looked as if we might be either 
joining the ranks of the “sitters-up” 
or else, once the midnight taper- 
procession was over, driving back 
through the crowded highway to 
some town sufficiently distant to 
assure a night’s lodging. A dis- 
quieting prospect, as we would be 
going cross-current, unable to turn 
the headlights on pedestrians some 
of whom would be sleeping as they 
walked, on bullocks whose dim lan- 
terns give little indication of the 
frequently extraordinary length and 
twist of their horns, on a multi- 
tude of vehicles of every sort. 
However, Nossa Senhora came to 
our rescue through the kind inter- 
mediary of the owner of Lisbon’s 
excellent Catholic bookshop, who 
managed to beg, borrow or steal for 


us a modest room not far from the 
Cova. So that, on the morning of 
May 12th, well stocked with food 
and water against a possible short- 
age, we triumphantly started out 
from Lisbon on our 125-mile run, 
through country teeming with the 
history of Portugal’s stubborn 
fights—sometimes with Spain, of- 
tener with the Moor—for the in- 
tegrity of her territory. It was slow 
going when the different roads be- 
gan to converge towards our goal. 
Countless peasant groups were 
afoot, the men carrying tent poles 
and blankets, the women rhyth- 
mically swaying on their heads with 
a nobility of carriage, a litheness 
of motion that beggar description, 
heavy baskets containing cooking 
utensils and foodstuffs, sometimes 
topped by an unconcerned infant. 
Many were reciting the Rosary in 
common as they walked, or chant- 
ing the Canticos special to their 
province. This we were to hear all 
through the evening and far into 
the night and it was infinitely touch- 
ing. But our powers of emotion 
were to be taxed much further in 
the course of this wonderful expe- 
rience. 

It was 7 p. M. before we managed 
to extricate ourselves from the maze 
of vehicles, of which several thou- 
sand were automobiles, that cov- 
ered every approach to the Shrine. 
After a relieved inspection of our 
quarters, we hurriedly made our 
way to the Cova, which at first 
seemed to bear little resemblance 
to the early descriptions we had 
read. It is now walled in, save for 
its frontage on the road where a 
series of arches, reminiscent of 
Portugal’s numerous aqueducts, 
form as many gates through which 
multitudes were at that moment 
pouring down into the inclosure. 
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For a long time we stood against 
a pillar of the central arcade, tak- 
ing our bearings as we drank in the 
scene. A broad avenue led down to 
the miraculous spring below, now 
built into a handsome circular 
Font, the domed roof of which 
bears a statue of the Sacred Heart. 
From its fifteen spouts, figurative 
of the fifteen mysteries of the Ro- 
sary, crowds were filling containers 
with the holy water which is said 
to have worked wonders in lands as 
distant as Portugal’s far-eastern 
colonies. After encircling the Font, 
the avenue rose again on the oppo- 
site slope of the Cova, to where a 
series of monumental steps leads 
to the Basilica now in the building, 
not yet roofed, but already giving 
promise of grandeur and dignity. 

Other crowds were gathering to 
the left of it where a large “Peni- 
tent Chapel” harbored those seek- 
ing confession, with hundreds of 
pilgrim priests in attendance, 
though many are the “parocos” 
who hear their own flock right 
where they stand, usually at the foot 
of the lone tree that marks their 
camp. But the thickest mass— 
from our point of vantage it seemed 
like a veritable human agglutina- 
tion—was around the Shrine which, 
along a road running from the 
Font crosswise to the central ave- 
nue, marks the spot of the Appari- 
tions. It is still the humble wooden 
structure—almost a shack—that 
rose from the ruins of the dyna- 
mited chapel, and on a dais stands 
that same charming statue whose 
replicas we had seen in so many 
churches: the youthful Virgin, 
hardly more than half life size, is 
looking down with sweet earnest- 
ness (“serioue,” had been Lucia’s 
answer to questions as to the Sen- 
hora’s expression, “no, not severe, 
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nor sad, just serious”) on the thou- 
sands of imploring faces below. 
Never have I seen, never again do I 
expect to see such rapt fervor in 
such multitudes as I witnessed 
around that little Shrine during the 
hours that followed. 

Behind this Capelinha, where the 
path curved up to our left, was the 
Hospital, and groups of men and 
women volunteers could be seen, 
carrying stretchers and helping the 
sick to their night’s lodging. The 
Hospital Chapel is sheltering the 
Blessed Sacrament during the erec- 
tion of the Basilica. It is the start- 
ing point of the processions, and 
there the different authorized 
groups take turns during the pil- 
grimages’ monthly nocturnal ado- 
ration. 

As we gazed upon the scene, as 
much of it was enacted outside the 
Cova as within its walls. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims were settling 
down all over the countryside at- 
tending to their donkeys and their 
mules, to the evening meal, to the 
night’s installation. There was 
much clamor: motor honks, street 
vendors, whining beggars, but re- 
markably little agitation, and no 
altercations,—in itself almost a 
miracle, considering the unimagi- 
nable crowds. Within, all was de- 
liberation and reverence, the Cova’s 
religious calm only heightened by 
echoes of the noise beyond, and by 
the nearer praying and singing as 
it was wafted in the evening air. It 
was the hour of preparation, mate- 
rial as well as spiritual, for the 
rites that were to begin at 11 P. m. 
and continue on—for many with- 
out any interruption—until their 
climax at high-noon on the mor- 
row, May 13th. 

By 10:30 all those who were to 
take part in the midnight proces- 
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sional Rosary were assembled in the 
Hollow. Little by little, wavering 
lights appeared as one candle after 
another was lit. Knowing that if 
we joined in, we would not be able 
to see the forest for the trees, we 
had stationed ourselves on the steps 
of the Hospital. Words fail when 
it comes to describing the scene as 
it developed: over 100,000 pilgrims 
walking,—some 15 to 20 abreast 
and each with a lighted taper,—up 
one path of that vast inclosure, down 
another, winding about intervening 
spots of darkness that seemed like 
so many mysterious islands hemmed 
in by a river of fire. Endlessly they 
marched on, alternately reciting a 
decade of the Rosary and chanting 
the Ave, Ave, Ave Maria, which no 
visitor at Lourdes can recall with- 
out a catch in his breath. Loud- 
speakers kept this enormous mass 
moving in unison. We were near 
enough to see the faces of this 
steady stream of men and women 
as they filed below us, all the more 
so that many have kept from their 
childhood days the habit of raising 
their heads and eyes when in prayer. 
All seemed oblivious to everything 
but the faith and hope that filled 
their hearts. It was unspeakably 
moving. 

By midnight, all of the Cova’s 
paths were afire and still the Ave 
Marias continued. Just as we be- 
gan to wonder where and when the 
procession would end, tall flames 
were seen to leap from a spot which 
seemed to us perilously near the 
Chapel of the Apparitions. As this 
coincided with the first dark break 
in the Cova’s labyrinth of liquid 
gold, we decided to try and wedge 
our way through to this mysterious 
glow that was gradually taking on 
the proportions of a localized con- 
flagration. It turned out to be a 
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large railed-in altar stone, slightly 
hollowed out, that stands a little 
ahead of the Capelinha and where 
we had, earlier in the evening along 
with many others, placed lighted 
tapers in devotion to Nossa Sen- 
hora. As the procession ends at 
this point, the pilgrims, not know- 
ing what to do with what remained 
of their candles had, it seems, taken 
to throwing them through the iron 
bars onto this granite slab, where 
they soon turned into a gigantic 
holocaust continuously fed until the 
last twinkling light in the Cova had 
died out. In time, this huge caul- 
dron of flame and smoke came to 
be regarded as the apotheosis of the 
evening’s devotions to the near-by 
Senhora do Rosario, an extraor- 
dinarily effective rite—if somewhat 
pagan in aspect—and better seen 
from a distance, all the more so 
that the glare and heat soon be- 
come intolerable. 

Although many, even after this, 
remained to pray, the time had 
come for the greater number to take 
a much needed rest, and to our as- 
tonishment, some pilgrims dropped 
right where they were, their heads 
in their coat-collars, fast asleep in 
an instant. As the great Bowl slow- 
ly emptied, a few privileged associa- 
tions such as a group of Spanish 
political émigrés remained behind 
to take their turns in the Hospital 
Chapel where the nocturnal adora- 
tion continued until dawn when the 
first Masses began. Six hundred 
were to be celebrated that day, the 
great outdoor “Communion Mass,” 
where at 6 a. M. some 5,000 received 
Holy Communion, being followed 
by Masses and Communion every- 
where in the Cova, in the recesses 
of the Penitent Chapel, in the Basil- 
ica’s unfinished side-shrines, wher- 
ever it had been possible to erect an 
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altar. While these devotions were 
going on, with ever increasing 
crowds—swollen by the night’s and 
the morning’s arrivals — milling 
around the Capelinha and the Font, 
the 310 sick and halt were being in- 
stalled on a platform at the foot of 
the monumental stairway leading 
to the Basilica’s great portals above. 
For on the top landing, assisted by 
many high dignitaries of the Church, 
the Solemn Mass for the Afflicted 
was to be celebrated at high noon, 
and prayers for their relief offered 
in common. 

At 11 A. M., the second procession 
of Fatima’s pilgrimage began. First 
came groups representing every 
Catholic organization in the coun- 
try with banners flying, many of the 
more youthful Chapters in uniform. 
As these groups, passing through 
the pathetic forest of awninged 
stretchers, mounted the stairway, 
which was three times as high and 
as wide as that of the Capitol in 
Washington, they divided in order 
to form on each side of the Blessed 
Sacrament and Nossa Senhora a 
guard of honor whose banner sa- 
lutes during the more devotional 
moments of the coming ceremonies 
were very impressive. Since the 
early morning, some say all through 
the night, the part of the steps not 
reserved for this central passage 
to the altar above had been occu- 
pied by peasant women, thousands 
they seemed to be, whose head cov- 
ering was a kerchief tied beneath 
the chin, of a brilliant coloring, 
save for the older women who al- 
ways wear black. Yellows pre- 
dominated, from pale lemon up 
through every shade of orange and 
mustard to a burnt amber, and 
many greens, also off-shades, for 
vegetable dyes are still used for 
them. It is impossible to convey 
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the effect of those tiers upon tiers 
of faces. From where we stood, not 
far behind the reservations for the 
sick, perhaps halfway up the slope, 
these faces were reduced to the 
three dark spots made by the eyes 
and mouth on a pale background 
edged in color. Some of the more 
ancient pieces of Satsuma ware, 
with their myriad heads of China- 
men, might help the imagination, 
but without giving any idea of the 
coloring. It was extraordinary 
enough as they sat looking towards 
us, awaiting the procession, an al- 
ternately clear and clouded sunlight 
playing upon the scene. But when, 
later on, the ceremony began and the 
women turned to kneel towards the 
altar with their backs to us, that 
slanting wall of colored ovals close 
together, relieved here and there by 
the black of the older women, be- 
came an unforgettable sight. No 
comparison with any fresco, even 
of jeweled mosaic, is adequate. Per- 
haps a remembrance of the light 
upon a stained-glass window, of 
minute design, might help to visual- 
ize this kaleidoscope. Surely it 
would be the delight—and at the 
same time the despair—of a painter. 

Whichever way we turned the 
scene was an extraordinary one. 
Down below us the Cova had grad- 
ually filled and was now one mass 
of humanity, covering the paths and 
the intervening inky “islands” of 
the night before, from the Font at 
its central base up the slopes to the 
mile of wall-line that encircled it. 
The newspapers afterwards spoke 
of 250,000 pilgrims on that day. 
Recalling the 70,000 that filled St. 
Peter’s in Rome at one time when I 
happened to be there, I realize that 
this is possible, for surely there were 
enough in the inclosure at that mo- 
ment to fill the vast Roman Basilica 
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three or four times over. On any 
other occasion such a multitude 
might have been terrifying; but 
each separate member of it seemed 
so lost in his own fervor, so indif- 
ferent to his neighbor, that the dan- 
gerous possibilities of such a gath- 
ering did not come to one’s mind. 
Still, the Ave Marias, spoken and 
sung, alternated with unabated fer- 
vor. Following upon the last of the 
Confrarias, the Blessed Sacrament 
was being borne up the slope by the 
venerable Bishop of Coimbra, Portu- 
gal’s famous seat of learning and 
one of the oldest universities in 
Europe. Behind came ecclesiastics 
of every rank and then, closing the 
défilé of those privileged to pene- 
trate into the inner circle of the 
Basilica’s facade, the sweet Senhora 
do Rosario, on her canopied dais, 
rose-petals raining around her and 
even above her,—for there were 
aviators among her knights, and 
they were accompanying from the 
air their Senhora’s migration for 
the closing ceremony of this her 
greatest day in the year. As she en- 
tered the roped in inclosure the peas- 
ant women who, from their well- 
earned vantage point on the church 
steps had evidently been awaiting 
just this moment, all waved their 
handkerchiefs at the same time, 
and this disarmingly familiar greet- 
ing seemed like the sudden liberat- 
ing of thousands of doves. 

A few minutes later, at noon ex- 
actly, began the Missa Solenne, fol- 
lowed with surpassing reverence by 
crowds so dense that no kneeling 
was possible, many, among the men 
particularly, — bareheaded, every 


one of them, under a now broiling 
sun,—taking part in the Gregorian 
Chant with which they were to all 
appearances quite familiar. Then 
came the prayers for the sick. Here 
again, those who have heard at 
Lourdes the impassioned supplica- 
tion: “Seigneur, faites que je marche 
. . . Seigneur, ayez pitié . . . Sei- 
gneur . . .” will understand the 
emotion of those moments when 
the harrowing thrice-repeated ap- 
peals were echoed by at least 200,000 
throats. It seemed almost more 
than one’s already full heart could 
bear. 

After the Benediction, after the 
Blessed Sacrament had been brought 
to the rows and rows of patient suf- 
ferers for a last blessing and en- 
couragement, the procession wound 
its way back, first to Our Lady’s 
home in her Capelinha, then to the 
Blessed Sacrament’s Repository in 
the Hospital Chapel. Fatima’s May 
Pilgrimage was at an end. 


There was no unseemly haste, no 
disorder, as the crowds, exhausted 
spiritually as well as otherwise, 
sought to gather again the threads 
of every-day life dropped upon en- 
tering the Cova. For hours we all 
had stood there ignoring fatigue, 
carried away by the intense piety 
that prevailed around us. It seemed 
as if we had breathed for a price- 
less moment an atmosphere where 
essentials alone counted: faith, 
hope, love; and when each of us in 
turn took leave of the Cova da Iria 
and its winsome Senhora, it was 
with a grateful heart and courage 
renewed. 
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By JAMeEs F. KEARNEY, S.J. 


HEN the Chinese art treasures 
returned from London last 
spring they were put on exhibition 
for a time at Nanking. While visit- 
ing them one day I discovered two 
pictures by Brother Castiglione, one 
of a flower, the other of a rural 
scene, both done in the most perfect 
Chinese manner. Two native sol- 
diers were standing before the pic- 
tures expressing the utmost aston- 
ishment that seventeenth century 
work so evidently Chinese should 
have a foreign name attached to it. 
Here is the curious story: 

Nature blessed Joseph Casti- 
glione, born at Milan, Italy, July 19, 
1688, with remarkable artistic tal- 
ent and this he developed carefully 
in the school of the great masters 
till it seemed that he was destined 
for a brilliant career in the secular 
world of European art. But he did 
not elect to follow the call of the 
world. His piety and a strong at- 
traction for religious life made him 
choose in January, 1707, the hum- 
ble vocation of a coadjutor brother 
in the Society of Jesus. Eight years 
later he reached China, the scene of 
his future triumphs. Upon arriving 
at Peking in wintry December he 
was immediately installed in the 
palace where he was destined to 
pass the remainder of his life,—more 
than half a century,—occupied in 
painting pictures for three succes- 
sive emperors. He was able to enter 
the palace because years before a 
French missionary had cured the 
emperor with quinine, and His Im- 
perial Majesty in gratitude had con- 
structed a residence inside the im- 


perial grounds for the foreigners 
and attached them to his brilliant 
court. 

Castiglione arrived in the full 
glory of the reign of K’ang-si. Mira- 
beau speaking of the splendor of 
Versailles said that Louis XIV. had 
been the most oriental king of the 
Occident. K’ang-si, his contempo- 
rary, may well be styled the most 
occidental sovereign of the Orient. 
For throughout his long reign he 
studied Western science: geometry, 
physics, astronomy, medicine, anat- 
omy, with incredible ardor under 
the direction of missionary teach- 
ers; and his interest in the arts was 
as great as in the sciences. Within 
his palace he placed chosen artists, 
in specially built shops and studios, 
and gave them as models the most 
beautiful masterpieces of Europe. 
At the beginning painters, enamel 
workers, engravers, sculptors, work- 
ers in iron and brass, all were under 
the direction of Europeans, till they 
had discovered what pleased the im- 
perial taste. It was this love that 
K’ang-si had for the sciences and 
arts that gave the missionaries an 
access to him that was denied to the 
highest dignitaries of the empire. 
In his frequent meetings with the 
foreigners this great prince seemed 
to forget the majesty of the throne 
to discourse familiarly with simple 
religious, and the conversation often 
turned upon the eternal truths of 
Christianity. There can be no doubt 
that K’ang-si was well instructed in 
our religion; he liked its morality 
and its maxims, and often lauded it 
in the presence of his entire court. 
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Whether the bitter quarrel over the 
question of the rites turned him 
away from embracing the truth is 
not known. Perhaps he favored the 
missionaries solely because they 
were useful to him and the brilliance 
of their talents gave splendor to his 
reign. 

When Brother Castiglione came 
he was obliged to conform to all the 
caprices of the Chinese artists then 
at the palace and the mode in vogue 
at the time in China. Hence he had 
to repress the desires of his natural- 
ly artistic soul, to become for the 
glory of God a servile if skillful imi- 
tator. Though his early training 
had fitted him especially for his- 
torical and portrait work, he had to 
forget his preferences and resign 
himself for years to paint, on glass 
or silk, animals of every kind, trees, 
fruits, flowers, hardly ever a hu- 
man figure. He was not permitted 
to follow the bent of his genius for 
magnificent tableaux, but passed his 
days decorating screens and fans. 

The Chinese taste in painting 
from nature required that every 
feather of a bird, every scale of a 
fish, every fiber of a leaf, be dis- 
tinctly traced. One of the Chinese 
art critics of that time wrote: “The 
Occidentals always use perspective 
in their work, which gives an im- 
pression of depth and distance. 
They add shadows to human beings, 
houses and other objects, shadows 
which terminate in the point of a 
triangle. Their frescoes represent- 
ing edifices are so real that one is 
tempted to go into them. Our stu- 
dents can usefully adopt a small 
part of these methods, which are 
however entirely devoid of person- 
ality. Even though these works 
testify to skillfulness in design and 
conscientious work, they cannot be 
considered as true painting.” 
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Brother Castiglione was a gentle, 
obliging character, and subordinated 
his art to the gaining of souls, to 
forestall imminent persecutions or 
trying to stop them once they were 
started. In the back of his mind 
there was always the delightful hope 
of converting a Chinese emperor. 

To realize what a sacrifice restric- 
tions of the sort mentioned above 
imposed on the spirit of a true art- 
ist, we have but to read the experi- 
ences of Brother Attiret who came 
later as a companion artist of Casti- 
glione. Attiret, too, had been trained 
in art almost from infancy, under 
the careful patronage of a marquis. 
Later he went to Rome to perfect 
himself, joined the Society of Jesus 
at thirty, and came to China an art- 
ist thoroughly formed. His special- 
ties, too, had been portraits and his- 
toricals. At Peking he received or- 
ders to paint landscapes, flowers, 
animals, wall decorations, just as 
Brother Castiglione had done. He 
had to neglect what he had previous- 
ly learned and master an entirely 
new style, that required by Chinese 
taste. Everything that could pos- 
sibly irritate a sensitive, artistic 
temperament happened to him. He 
was told, for example, to make his 
shadows extremely light, as the Chi- 
nese did not believe in the contrast 
of light and shade. He had to take 
lessons for a while from their art- 
ists, who while recognizing his su- 
perior talents, informed him that 
details which he was neglecting in 
flowers, leaves, skins of animals, 
dress, Chinese hands and long nails, 
were precisely details in which 
strict precision was rigorously de- 
manded of anyone who wished to 
please Chinese critics. Brother At- 
tiret, in artistic despair, realizing 
that he could not satisfy the em- 
peror save by what he felt was ruin- 
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ing his pictures, made the sacrifice 
of his art for the sake of the Faith. 
To give up oil painting was a fur- 
ther and still more difficult sacrifice 
required of him. One day shortly 
after the Brother’s arrival the em- 
peror sent a letter written in his 
own hand: “Water colors are more 
graceful; they are more agreeable 
to the eye from every angle. Hence 
tell the newcomer he must paint in 
the same way as the others do. 
Take care to give him these instruc- 
tions.” 

Though this was a personal rep- 
rimand from the emperor, every 
fiber in the artistic heart of the 
Brother rebelled, for genius is ham- 
pered by hard and fast rules. He 
complained in the studio that day to 
Brother Castiglione that he had 
been introduced to the palace as a 
painter after the European manner, 
as an artist already formed, and not 
as an amateur who had come all the 
way to China to learn the rudiments 
of his art. 

The complaint was uttered in 
French, but the eunuchs and other 
Chinese who were present, though 
not understanding his words, caught 
the meaning from his facial expres- 
sion and his gestures. From that 
moment they took a resolution to 
work together till they had extin- 
guished to the last spark this trait 
of European independence which 
had displeased them. They made 
the sensitive Brother suffer cruelly 
without appearing to have any in- 
tention of doing so or furnishing 
him with the least legitimate pre- 
text for complaining. They tanta- 
lized him in such a clever way that 
they forced him to thank them for 
their cruelty. For example, he had 
admitted his repugnance to paint 
water colors. At once he was given 
nothing else but water colors to do, 
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and was practically obliged to show 
deep gratitude for receiving the as- 
signments. He had at first been 
impatient when Chinese painters 
gave him instructions. And so now 
the instructions of the Chinese art- 
tists were lavished upon him and he 
was expected to appear grateful for 
them and even ask for more. This 
was so hard on the poor Brother 
that it required all the exhortations 
of the missionaries to do his work 
solely for the glory of God to keep 
him from utter discouragement. If 
anyone thinks the missionary life 
at the Peking court was one of ease 
and luxury let him read this appre- 
ciation of it by the Brother: 

“To be attached to a chain from 
day to day, to have time to say one’s 
prayers scarcely even on Sundays 
and feast days, to paint almost noth- 
ing according to one’s own taste or 
aptitudes, to meet a thousand other 
difficulties which it would take too 
long to explain—all this would 
make me want to return to Europe 
if I did not believe that my brush 
were useful for the good of religion, 
to make the emperor more favorable 
to the missionaries who preach it, 
and if I did not see paradise at the 
end of my trials and labor. That is 
the only thing that keeps me here, 
and the same is true for the other 
Europeans who are in the emperor’s 
services.” Brother Castiglione could 
heartily sympathize with Brother 
Attiret, for he himself had endured 
the same artistic trials. 

The Italian artist, occupied al- 
most continuously in satisfying the 
often childish esthetic whims of the 
court, had leisure to finish no more 
than two large tableaux for the Jes- 
uit church at Peking, one represent- 
ing Constantine on the point of con- 
quering, the other Constantine as 
victor. He made many a picture 
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for the Emperor Yong-tchen, who 
was very grateful and showered 
him with presents, but never con- 
descended to speak to him in per- 
son. This emperor’s only claim to 
the admiration of posterity, accord- 
ing to some, was in his literary at- 
tainments and his love of art. The 
succeeding emperor, Kien-long, was 
evidently a more capable man. 
“Judged by the verdict of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity in his 
own country,” we read in the An- 
nals of the Court of Peking, “he was 
beyond question the ablest adminis- 
trator and the wisest ruler that 
China had had for several cen- 
turies.” The veteran missionary, 
Father Gaubil, gave a less flattering 
eulogy of him from a Christian 
standpoint when he wrote: “The 
emperor tolerates a certain liberty 
for religion at Peking, but all the 
Chinese and the Tartars know well 
his hatred for the Christian name 
and his resolution to leave not one 
missionary in the provinces. .. . 
Among the Christians themselves 
the faith is perishing, and I don’t 
know if we could find one man at 
the court who would dare to speak 
of the Europeans as missionaries. 
. .. He thinks he has done enough 
in raising four of us to the rank of 
mandarin and does not even dream 
of granting us the least favor on 
behalf of religion.” 

Yet this implacable foe of the 
Christians loved to show Brother 
Castiglione the most flattering 
marks of personal esteem, often 
even sending him special dishes 
from the imperial table. Almost 
every day he went to watch the 
European painter at work, spoke 
familiarly with him and sat for 
many portraits. It was on such oc- 
casions that the Brother had a 
chance to put in a favorable word 
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for his persecuted brethren in China. 

One day the emperor saw a foun- 
tain pictured on one of the Broth- 
er’s canvases and asked him how it 
worked, if there was anyone at 
Peking who could make one. The 
Brother replied prudently that he 
would find out at mission headquar- 
ters. A court eunuch accompanied 
him and declared to the European 
Jesuits that he was charged with 
bringing back to the palace the one 
who was capable of making a foun- 
tain. These words were really an 
order to find some one at any cost. 
“The Europeans who are at the pal- 
ace must not be ignorant of any- 
thing,” says Father Amiot, “as if the 
title of European in the service of 
his majesty were a guarantee of a 
thorough knowledge about every- 
thing in foreign countries.” The 
missionaries, embarrassed at this 
latest request, glanced at Father 
Benoist, who although officially a 
mathematician was also skilled in 
astronomy and physics. The Father 
accepted the challenge and was im- 
mediately presented to the emperor. 
When he had studied hydraulics in 
Europe he probably did not suspect 
that one day he would suddenly be 
called upon by a Chinese emperor to 
construct a fountain. 

His painstaking efforts were 
crowned with success. The first 
fountain that China had ever seen 
won the hearty applause of the em- 
peror and all the court. Moreover, 
it added greatly to missionary pres- 
tige. 

The sovereign now decided that 
he would like to have some palaces 
in the European style built within 
the confines of his immense garden, 
and so Castiglione was brought out 
of his studio to be appointed chief 
architect and builder, while Father 
Benoist was ordered to put in foun- 
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tains everywhere. Some of his in- 
genious combinations were entitled 
the “War of the Animals,” “The 
Stag at Bay,” “The Water Clock”— 
a contrivance in which the twelve 
hours of the Chinese day were rep- 
resented, each by a different ani- 
mal, from the mouths of which there 
poured jets of water for one Chi- 
nese hour at a time. Next, to fur- 
nish a plentiful supply of water for 
these fountains, the Father had to 
build a huge reservoir. All this con- 
struction work was done under the 
reign of the Emperor Kien-long, 
and was a triumph initiated in the 
art studio by the picture of a foun- 
tain which Brother Castiglione had 
painted. And more was to follow. 
The missionaries were next called 
upon to lend their genius to the em- 
bellishment of the emperor’s sum- 
mer palace, a sort of Versailles, 
north of Peking, outside the great 
wall. It was a huge city intersected 
by immense parks and great gar- 
dens, a city of a million inhabitants. 
Artificial hills with delightful little 
valleys between had been erected 
in the parks. Everywhere canals 
crossed by arched bridges joined 
lake to lake, on the borders of which 
grottoes, pavilions and kiosks glis- 
tened with gold and red lacquer. 
The hills were covered with trees 
and shrubs, tastefully disposed, 
while paths wound about among 
flowers growing everywhere. On 
rocky hillocks there were buildings 
before the gates of which stood 
great bronze representations of 
symbolic animals and urns for pa- 
gan incense. The edifices had gray 
brick walls splendidly varnished, 
with roofs of tile, red and blue and 
yellow and green, with an infinite 
variety of blends — veritable fairy 
palaces with magic casements look- 
ing out on pagan lands forlorn. 
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As China was par excellence the 
country of silk and lacquer and 
porcelain, it is easy to imagine the 
interior magnificence of the impe- 
rial residences, of which in Kien- 
long’s time there were over two hun- 
dred. In the middle of the park 
was the largest lake, and in its cen- 
ter rose up an island crowned with 
a “small” palace containing a hun- 
dred rooms. 

“To appreciate the enchanting 
beauty of this spot, one has to go 
there,” writes Brother Attiret, 
“when the lake is covered with lac- 
quered and gilded barks, whether 
for pleasure trips, or fishing, or 
jousting, or other games; but above 
all is it beautiful on starry nights 
when fireworks, at which the Chi- 
nese are far superior to the Euro- 
peans, are being shot off to light up 
the neighboring palaces, the boats 
and all the trees.” 

As for the palace of the emperor, 
it was a city in itself, a replica in 
little of the imperial quarters in 
Peking. It had been built by K’ang- 
si as a place of retreat in case an 
insurrection obliged him to quit 
Peking. Between this summer pal- 
ace and the palace at Peking the 
missionaries often accompanied the 
emperor. Since the Son of Heaven 
was too conscious of his grandeur 
ever to deign to show himself to the 
people, when he passed through the 
streets even of imperial Peking he 
saw nothing and was seen by no one. 
Houses and shops had to close 
tightly, veils were lifted up every- 
where along the line of march to 
hide the heavenly one from the vul-. 
gar gaze of the curious. Hours be- 
fore he was to pass no one was per- 
mitted on the streets, under pain of 
a severe beating with bamboo canes. 
When he traveled along the country 
roads two lines of cavalry, one on 





















































either side, went far ahead to drive 
back any peasants who might wish 
to get a look at his imperial majesty. 
When we realize the exclusiveness 
of the emperors we can better ap- 
preciate the honor they conferred 
on Brother Castiglione and his fel- 
low missionaries by admitting them 
to their intimacy. 

Nevertheless in the provinces, 
now here, now there, persecution 
raged. From the year 1583 to 1616 
Father Semedo enumerates fifty- 
four different persecutions. From 
then till the death of Brother Cas- 
tiglione in 1766 we can count al- 
most as many more, five of them 
general. For example, when Yong- 
tcheng came to the throne in 1723 a 
bad one broke out. 

Father de Mailla wrote, “What we 
have feared for many years and so 
often predicted has at length come 
to pass: our holy religion is entirely 
prohibited in China. All the mis- 
sionaries except those who were at 
Peking have been exiled from the 
empire; more than 300 churches 
have either been demolished or secu- 
larized; more than 300,000 Chris- 
tians are without priests, destitute 
of all spiritual aid. Such is the de- 
plorable state of a mission which 
during almost 200 years has cost so 
much anxiety and toil. Save by a 
miracle we see no way in which we 
can aid the Christians without open- 
ly risking the only hope which re- 
mains to us, the fact that we are 
still permitted to stay at Peking.” 
Even that permission was almost 
withdrawn a few years later when 
Yong-tcheng decided to exile every 
missionary from his realm. It was 
only when Father Parennin at 
length got the emperor to listen to 
a defense of the Catholic doctrine 
on the points to which he had most 
seriously objected that little by lit- 
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tle the imperial wrath subsided and 
relative peace was temporarily re- 
stored. 

When Kien-long came to the 
throne in 1736 he granted an am- 
nesty to many of the political pris- 
oners of the previous reign, some of 
whom had been very favorable to 
the missionaries. All wondered 
whether the new emperor would 
annul the anti-Christian laws that 
had been everywhere promulgated; 
he simply renewed the persecuting 
decrees of the previous sovereign, 
with the postscript: “As for the 
Europeans whom we allow at Pe- 
king because of their skill in the 
sciences and above all in mathe- 
matics, the Tribunal of Rites orders 
that they do nothing to attract to 
their religion either the Chinese or 
the Manchus.” Then the persecu- 
tion which had stopped broke out 
afresh. 

The missionaries could not be- 
lieve that the new emperor was 
really responsible for this decree, 
and so they thought that by some- 
how securing personal access to him 
they could stop it. They thought 
out a means that was quite contrary 
to the usages of the palace and 
against the rites; it was to have 
Brother Castiglione in person pre- 
sent a memorial to the emperor. 

On May 3, 1736, the Emperor 
Kien-long went as usual and sat 
down beside Brother Castiglione to 
watch him paint. “The Brother,” 
says Father Parennin, “dropped his 
brush and suddenly turning sad 
fell to his knees. After speaking 
some words about the condemna- 
tion of our holy religion he drew 
from his cloak our memorial ridged 
round with yellow silk. The eu- 
nuchs trembled at the boldness of 
the Brother, for he had hidden his 
project from them. Nevertheless 
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the emperor listened to him calmly 
and replied in a kind voice: ‘I did 
not condemn your religion; I sim- 
ply forbade the Manchus to embrace 
it.” Then he made a sign to the 
eunuchs to receive the memorial 
and added in an aside to Brother 
Castiglione: ‘I shall read it; don’t 
worry, go on with your painting.’ ” 

Ten days later Hay-Wang, one of 
the high officials of the imperial 
household whose business it was to 
take care of the missionaries, or- 
dered them to the palace and told 
them that their memorial could not 
be officially deliberated upon, that 
it was simply not fitting for the 
Manchus to become Christians. 

“We do not forbid your religion; 
we do not say it is false or bad,” he 
protested, “and we leave you free to 
practice it.” 

The missionaries who had re- 
ceived this decision on bended knee, 
replied that Christianity had been 
proscribed for the Chinese as well 
as for the Manchus, and showed 
him the edict. Hay-Wang was con- 
fused. He suggested vaguely that 
the Fathers take some means to 
protect themselves. 

“But how?” they answered. “All 
the gates of the palace are now 
closed to us. And it was for this 
reason that we were obliged, against 
all the customs, to have our memo- 
rial presented to the emperor by 
Brother Castiglione. If we must:ad- 
dress his majesty again, how shall 
we do it? Do you wish to help us?” 

“Perhaps,” he answered vaguely, 
and left them. 

That was all the satisfaction they 
received. In truth Hay-Wang could 
not, or dared not, use his influence 
in their favor, for on November 27, 
1737, were posted up on every wall 
in Peking great placards denounc- 
ing the Christian religion, with or- 
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ders to the tribunals to condemn 
Christians mercilessly. The mis- 
sionaries appealed again to the em- 
peror; he transmitted their appeal 
to the Tribunal of Justice, which 
angrily replied with a memorial to 
justify the sentence it had already 
pronounced against the Christians. 

“We must,” stated the president 
of the tribunal, “tear out by the 
roots this evil doctrine which has 
invaded the empire and is pervert- 
ing the people. It was only because 
the Europeans have some knowl- 
edge of mathematics that the prede- 
cessors of your majesty, full of 
kindness for strangers, did not ex- 
pel them from the Middle Kingdom. 
The foreigners from other king- 
doms are naturally very ignorant; 
that goes without saying. As for 
the manner of governing the peo- 
ple, one cannot be too exact and too 
severe, for the purpose of inspiring 
respect and fear of the law. The re- 
ligion of the Europeans is skillfully 
presented so as to deceive people 
and it will be very dangerous to 
grant it the least liberty; the results 
will be bad. There is no way for us 
but to cling to our ancient doc- 
trines.” 

The emperor approved of the 
president’s stand, told Prince Hay- 
Wang to inform the missionaries 
that they would be permitted per- 
sonally to practice their religion 
freely in their churches while work- 
ing in the service of the emperor, 
but that the Chinese and especially 
the Manchus were not allowed to do 
so. 

Father Parennin then addressed 
Prince Hay-Wang in powerful lan- 
guage: “We did not come more 
than 8,000 li to ask permission to 
be Christians, to fulfill our Chris- 
tian duties, to pray God in secret. 
The court, the city, the provinces, 
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the empire, all know well that we 
came here to preach the Christian 
religion and at the same time to 
render to the emperor such service 
as we are able. The imperial prede- 
cessors of his majesty, and above 
all his august grandfather, had our 
doctrine examined, not by a few ig- 
norant people, but by all the sover- 
eign tribunals, and all these, after 
thorough investigation and careful 
discussion, declared the Christian 
religion was good, true and entirely 
free from the least evil suspicion, 
that it was certainly never to be pro- 
scribed, that the Chinese should not 
be forbidden to follow it and to en- 
ter the Church. This declaration 
was confirmed by the emperor and 
published throughout the empire. 
Since that time our holy religion 
has not changed. It is always the 
same—our books prove it. Why 
then does the Tribunal of Justice 
imprison Christians? Why does it 
punish them? Why does it put up 
placards throughout the city to 
make apostates of those who pro- 
fess the Christian religion? Why 
does it do the same in the prov- 
inces? If to be a Christian is to be 
a criminal, we missionaries are the 
most guilty of all, for we exhort 
people to embrace Christianity. 
And nevertheless we are told to 
continue our work here. But how 
shall we dare now to show our 
faces in public? How can we, cov- 
ered with shame and confusion, with 
the odious stigma of seducers of the 
people, serve the emperor in tran- 
quillity? And if we return to our 
country will our lot be any better? 
People will say to us in Europe: 
‘Did you not praise the new emperor 
to the stars? In how many of your 
letters did you not state that this 
great prince rewarded the good, 
that he treated you as well as, even 
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better than, his predecessors had 
done! All Europe was glad and 
showered benedictions upon him. 
But to-day you are exiled from 
China. You must then by your evil 
conduct, by some glaring fault, have 
obliged him to drive you out of his 
empire. What can we answer? 
Will they believe us when we tell 
them the simple truth?” 

“But the matter is settled,” re- 
plied Hay-Wang. “The high tri- 
bunal has spoken. There can be no 
retractation.” 

“Many great tribunals spoke pre- 
viously,” answered Father Paren- 
nin. “Why is their decision re- 
versed to-day?” 

Hay-Wang, who was sincerely in- 
terested in the missionaries’ cause, 
was ashamed at having accom- 
plished nothing for them. Yet he 
declared that he did not dare to 
make any further representations 
in their favor for the present. 

The next day the emperor went 
as usual to the studio where Brother 
Castiglione was painting and began 
asking questions about the pic- 
tures. The Brother, overwhelmed 
with sadness because of the edict 
published the previous day, lowered 
his eyes and did not have the 
strength to answer. The sovereign 
then asked him if he were sick. 

“No, your majesty,” replied the 
Brother, “but I am overcome with 
sorrow.” 

Then sinking to his knees: “Your 
majesty has condemned our holy 
religion. The streets are lined with 
placards which outlaw it. After 
that how can we serve your maj- 
esty? When it becomes known in 
Europe what orders have been 
given, will there be anyone who 
dares come here to toil for you?” 

“I did not forbid your religion,” 
protested the emperor. “You are 
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free to follow it yourselves, but our 
people must not embrace it.” 

“We have been in China for such 
a long time only to preach it,” re- 
plied the Brother. “And the Em- 
peror K’ang-si, your august grand- 
father, proclaimed leave to do so 
throughout the whole empire.” 

The Brother pronounced these 
words with so many tears in his 
eyes that the emperor was touched. 
He rose to go, saying simply that 
he would examine into the affair. 

Brother Castiglione’s intercession 
really did have effect, though not 
all that was desired. In a few days 
the emperor notified the mission- 
aries again that he had not pro- 
scribed their religion. This pro- 
nouncement was of vast importance 
during the crisis, but it was made 
known only to the missionaries, 
and the persecution against native 
Christians went on unabated. At 
the suggestion of Hay-Wang, the 
Fathers published a note in the Pe- 
king Gazette, the official imperial 
publication which was circulated 
throughout China, thanking the em- 
peror for his statement that the 
Christian religion was not officially 
condemned. Slowly the fury of the 
persecutors abated and martyrdoms 
halted, for awhile. 

But always, day in and day out, 
Brother Castiglione painted. 

“In astronomy, in the arts and 
sciences, in painting,” said Kien- 
long time and time again in the 
presence of his court, “we are but 
children compared to the Euro- 
peans.” 

The mandarins and the intellec- 
tuals who could vent their hatred 
at will against the Christians out- 
side the court, inside had to con- 
ceal their jealousy, for the Son of 
Heaven had spoken, and his word 
was law. He let no occasion pass 
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of manifesting publicly the esteem 
he had for the missionaries. Un- 
fortunately, it was the esteem of a 
dilettante. 

In 1758 Brother Castiglione, who 
had been made a mandarin several 
times over, reached his seventieth 
year. It was an ancient custom in 
China to honor men who had at- 
tained that age. Parents and rela- 
tives and friends were supposed to 
come on such days, pay their com- 
pliments and offer gifts on which 
was inscribed the Chinese character 
for Longevity. When Kien-long 
learned that his favorite, Brother 
Castiglione, had reached his seven- 
tieth birthday, he wished to recom- 
pense his long art service by pub- 
licly honoring him in a brilliant 
manner. 

The imperial favor consisted of a 
rich gift made up of six pieces of 
silk, a beautiful robe and other 
treasures. The most noteworthy 
was a scroll containing four charac- 
ters written in the emperor’s own 
hand, a eulogy of Brother Casti- 
glione. These presents were pre- 
pared in the imperial palace, then 
placed on a table draped with yel- 
low silk and covered with a mag- 
nificent dais. Eight carriers dressed 
in imperial livery lifted the heavy 
burden on their shoulders. Twen- 
ty-four musicians playing brilliant 
music, and four mandarins on 
horses preceded the gift bearers. 
At the rear of the procession rode a 
grandee of the court with a personal 
letter of congratulation from the 
emperor. When the parade ap- 
peared at the gates of Peking, armed 
guards stood at attention, some sol- 
diers cleared the way through the 
streets and others held back the 
crowds that swarmed in from every 
direction to learn whom the em- 
peror was honoring. The triumph- 
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ant procession marched through 
two of the main streets of Peking 
till it came to the Jesuit college 
which was decorated with silk ban- 
ners and garlands of flowers. All 
the missionaries of the capital had 
gathered there and the emperor’s 
presents were received on bended 
knee with all the ceremony that the 
rites demanded on such a solemn 
occasion. 

It was a veritable triumph for the 
humble Castiglione. But he did not 
long survive these honors. For he 
saw that while adulation was 
heaped upon him by the emperor 
and his court, they closed their eyes 
to what the mandarins were doing 
elsewhere to make poor neophytes 
renounce their faith. Perhaps it 
was the seeming uselessness of his 
task for protecting the Christians— 
his sole supernatural reason for be- 
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ing at the court at all—that brought 
the tender-hearted Brother to the 
grave in 1766, only a few short 
years after he had been so signally 
honored by Kien-long. 

God had kept this remarkable 
religious in the favor of three 
princes on the throne at Peking. 
Had it been possible to convert 
these men at all he would have done 
so by the example of his modesty, 
humility, patience; but lest we 
think his life of art was therefore 
fruitless from a missionary stand- 
point, we should note that his epi- 
taph states, “by his painting, which 
to the great honor of the European 
name, he practiced for fifty years in 
the royal palace, he gave splendid 
aid to the missions.” 

It is fitting also that some of his 
work should be preserved as part 
of China’s artistic treasure. 











THE WAR OF THE MACHINES 


By D. MARSHALL 


THE ENEMIES OF THE MODERN WORLD 


3. ALpous HUXLEY 


E bitterest enemies of English 
Industrialism are not the medi- 
evalists, Catholic and Anglo-Cath- 
olic, but the neo-pagans of what 
might be called the Laurentian 
party —D. H. Lawrence himself, 
Aldous Huxley, Richard Aldington. 
It is in their writings, especially in 
those of D. H. Lawrence, that the 
rage against Industrialism burns 
the strongest. The medievalists, 
though they are always accused of 
it, never advocate the entire sweep- 
ing away of machinery, or regard 
the machine as an utterly evil thing. 
The furthest they go is to advocate 
its subordination to human inter- 
ests, to use it only for certain pur- 
poses. The neo-pagan anti-mod- 
erns, on the other hand, regard ma- 
chinery as utterly and entirely evil. 
Similarly, though the medieval- 
ists may have decried science— 
said, with Eric Gill, that if it did 
not enable a lot of people to get 
rich, “it would be now what it was 
before—the amusing hobby of 
charming old fools”—but they have 
never denied it was a branch of 
knowledge, and therefore, as such, 
useful. It was reserved for the 
neo-pagans to curse science as an 
absolutely dark and evil thing; to 
say, with Aldous Huxley in Point 
Counter Point, that it is “utterly 
irrelevant to ordinary human liv- 
ing.” 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is the 


charter of the neo-pagan anti-mod- 
erns. Even Sombart’s sneers at the 
modern world pale before the frenzy 
of hatred into which Lawrence 
lashes himself in Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. Lawrence adopts the atti- 
tude towards the machine that 
some call “Manichzan”; he regards 
it as intrinsically evil. “Sharp 
wicked electric lights at Stack’s 
Gate! An indefinable quality of 
evil in them.” 

“Those evil electric lights and 
diabolical rattlings of engines. 


There, in the world of the mechan- ° 


ical greedy, greedy mechanism and 
mechanised greed, sparkling with 
lights and gushing hot metal and 
roaring with traffic, there lay the 
vast evil thing, ready to destroy 
whatever did not conform. Soon it 
would destroy the wood, and the 
bluebells would spring no more. 
All vulnerable things must perish 
under the rolling and running of 
fron.” 

It is sentences like those that call 
up madness and fear in men’s 
hearts. If the powers that be have 
any eye for dangerously subversive 
writings, they should suppress 
Lawrence’s novels. Even things we 
regard as harmless enough, such as 
electric light and wireless, were 
anathema to Lawrence. To him 
the loudspeaker was an “unspeak- 
able thing.” In fact he called en- 
tire Industrial England a “night- 
mare, just a nightmare.” Its men 
—both employers and employees— 
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are only part-men, using only bits 
of themselves. And in the end he 
cries out passionately: 

“I’d wipe the machines off the 
face of the earth again, and end the 
industrial epoch absolutely, like a 
black mistake.” 

I should not wonder if the great- 
est enemy of the modern world were 
not the spirit of Lawrence, his in- 
fluence, like that of Rousseau be- 
fore the great Revolution, working 
in the minds of men. 

Lawrence was the master of Al- 
dous Huxley. It is Lawrence’s an- 
ger against Industrialism that has 
crystallized into the biting satire of 
the Brave New World—perhaps the 
worst blow the moderns have had 
to face yet. No one can read the 
prophecies of Stuart Chase and that 
ilk after reading the Brave New 
World with anything like the same 
feelings. ‘The Splendid Vision of 
the Future has been spoiled, pois- 
oned. No one can forget that pic- 
ture of the sleeping infants, “condi- 
tioned” by the wireless ever whis- 
pering in their ears; or of the herds 
of humans allowed every indul- 
gence and no real happiness; where 
men are at last perfectly subordi- 
nated to the machine. 

“Wheels must turn steadily, but 
cannot turn untended. There must 
be men to tend them, men as steady 
as the wheels upon their axles, sane 
men, obedient men, stable in con- 
tentment. 

“Crying: My baby, my mother, 
my only, only love; groaning: My 
sin, my terrible God; screaming 
with pain, muttering with fever, be- 
moaning old age and poverty—how 
can they tend the wheels?” 

The Brave New World is by no 
means a Leisure State. When men 
are not needed to turn the wheels 
they are drugged. 
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“ *The Inventions Office is stuffed 
with plans for labour-saving de- 
vices. Thousands of them.’ Mus- 
tapha Mond made a lavish gesture. 
‘And why don’t we put them into 
execution? For the sake of the la- 
bourers; it would be sheer cruelty 
to afflict them with excessive lei- 
sure. . . . Every discovery in pure 
science is potentially subversive; 
even science must sometimes be 
treated as a possible enemy... . 
Science is dangerous; we have to 
keep it most carefully chained and 
muzzled.” 

Huxley has no hope for the future 
because he considers that Industrial- 
ism has created the means of exist- 
ence for all the millions that have 
been added to the world’s popula- 
tion since the beginning of the last 
century. 

“The trouble is that, given our 
existing world, you can’t go back, 
you can’t scrap the machine. That 
is, you can’t do it unless you’re pre- 
pared to kill off about half the hu- 
man race. Industrialism made pos- 
sible the doubling of the world’s 
population in a hundred years. If 
you want to get rid of industrialism, 
you’ve got to get back to where you 
started. That’s to say, you’ve got 
to slaughter half the existing num- 
ber of men and women.” 

Actually, that is a fallacy. A 
handicraft world could support the 
same population. The machines do 
not create the corn and the wool 
and the cotton and the iron; they 
only transport and transform it. 
But there is this much truth in the 
Huxleyan diagnosis, that the extra 
millions are crowded away in great 
cities away from the necessities of 
life. The system is necessary to 
support the present population 
where it is, crowded in certain con- 

1 Point Counter Point. 
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tinents, in certain countries, in cer- 
tain great cities. In that respect 
Lawrence’s saying is true, that 
“we've got this great industrial 
population, and they’ve got to be 
fed, so the damn show has to be 
kept going somehow.” 

Huxley has a certain sort of tem- 
porary remedy, within the present 
system. It is “to make people live 
dualistically, in two compartments. 
In one compartment as industrial- 
ized workers, in the other as human 
beings. As idiots and machines for 
eight hours out of every twenty- 
four and real human beings for the 
rest.” 

“Do the job,” he advises, “idioti- 
cally and. mechanically. . . . Admit 
it’s dirty, hold your nose and do it 
for eight hours and then concentrate 
on being a real human being in your 
leisure. A real complete human 
being. Not a newspaper reader, not 
a jazzer, not a radio fan. The in- 
dustrialists who purvey standard- 
ized ready-made amusements to the 
masses are doing their best to make 
you as much as a mechanical im- 
becile in your leisure as in your 
hours of work. But don’t let them.” 

Have the anti-moderns any other 
remedy, a permanent not a tempo- 
rary one? To discover this, we 
shall have to leave the neo-pagan 
anti-moderns, violent and destruc- 
tive as they are, and betake our- 
selves once more to the medieval- 
ists. 


4. A. J. PENTy 


We select A. J. Penty as the rep- 
resentative of that medievalist party 
which, since the time Industrialism 
first reared its head in Great Brit- 
ain, has not been without its repre- 
sentatives in every generation. In 
the person of Cobbett it helped to 
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overthrow the government of the 
landed aristocracy and with him 
was defeated and disappointed; in 
the person of Ruskin it uttered 
fearful warnings unheeded; with 
William Morris it entered for 
a time into the ranks of orthodox 
Socialism, and with the triumph of 
the Fabians it withdrew. Now- 
adays it is represented by Belloc and 
the members of the Distributist 
League on the one hand, and on the 
other by the alliance of the Anglo- 
Catholic architect and sociologist 
Penty and the veteran agricultural- 
ist Montague Fordham. One may 
call it His Majesty’s Opposition, for 
it has opposed both the coming and 
the triumph of Industrialism for 
more than a century, and without 
effect. Its century-old frustration 
in England may be contrasted with 
its quite recent (since 1930) intro- 
duction into the United States, and 
its present rapid spreading through 
the American universities as Agra- 
rianism, where even professional 
economists like Troy Cauley fall 
victims to its spell. 

Penty has been associated with 
many of the leading reformers of 
the day. A one-time Fabian, he was 
later, with G. D. H. Cole, a director 
of that Guild Socialist movement 
which collapsed shortly after the 
War. He was an associate of Orage, 
who later fell into the heresy (as 
Penty would consider it) of the 
Douglas Credit Scheme. Indeed 
there was a time when the Douglas 
Scheme was known only to three 
men—Douglas himself, Orage, and 
Penty. 

Nevertheless Penty has remained 
in the same position. He split with 
Cole because Cole and the Guild 
Socialists desired to keep Indus- 
trialism, because they were parti- 
sans of the modern world, and he 
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was its enemy. Penty, too, has been 
led by the Vision of the Past. He is 
not afraid to proclaim himself a 
medievalist. 

“Medievalism is not romanticism, 
but the last word in utilitarianism 
as all must sooner or later find out. 
Its value as an ideal is that it pro- 
vides a convenient rallying-point 
from which the root fallacies of our 
civilization may be attacked. It 
challenges the conception of prog- 
ress with its indiscriminating in- 
dustrial advance by exalting an age 
which, whatever may have been its 
defects (and they are not to be de- 
nied), was at any rate free from the 
defects of the present, and thus it 
provides something concrete and 
tangible around which our thinking 
may crystallize.”? 

Penty’s thought may be gathered 
under three heads: the conception 
of the Just Price; the Guild; and the 
control of machinery. 

Aristotle taught that great for- 
tunes were made by trade and by 
usury. Marx, you may remember, 
adopted this teaching. The medi- 
evalists, in their desire to preserve 
an equality of fortune among men 
(for they held, in theory, the prin- 
ciple of the Distributist State—“it is 
expedient that the citizens have lim- 
ited possessions,” said Albertus 
Magnus),* endeavored to prevent 
men getting unlimited possessions, 
i. e., to prevent the rise of Capital- 
ism, by two ways. Firstly by the 
prohibition of usury. Secondly by 
limiting the profits of trade. This 
was done by the machinery of the 
just price. The merchant was only 
allowed to charge the exact value of 
the thing he offered. 

“The just price was the central 
economic idea of the Middle Ages. ... 
It made for the first time in history 


2 Post-Industrialism, p. 53. % Politics 2.5. 
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the regulation of currency pos- 
sible.”’* 

The just price was usually a fixed 
price; and it is to this institution of 
the just and fixed price that Penty 
assigns the economic importance of 
the medieval guilds. 

“The just price is necessarily a 
fixed price, and, in order to main- 
tain it, the Guilds had to be privi- 
leged bodies having an entire mo- 
nopoly of their respective trades 
over the area of a particular town 
or city. .. . If prices are to be fixed 
throughout production, it can be 
done only on the assumption that a 
standard of quality can be upheld. 
As a standard of quality cannot 
finally be defined in terms of law, it 
is necessary, for the maintenance of 
a standard, to place authority in the 
hands of craftmasters. .. . In order 
to ensure a supply of masters, it is 
necessary to train apprentices, to 
regulate the size of the workshop, 
the hours of labour, the volume of 
production and the like. .. . It is 
thus that we see all the regulations 
—as indeed the whole hierarchy of 
the Guild—arising out of the pri- 
mary necessity of maintaining the 
just price.” The Guilds were de- 
stroyed because they only existed 
in the towns, and capitalist compe- 
tition organized outside the char- 
tered boroughs undercut and finally 
overthrew them. 

Penty would restore the Just 
Price and the Guilds. So would oth- 
ers. The just price is a plank in 
the platform of the Douglas Credit 
Schemers, also of President Roose- 
velt; the Guild is the chief feature 
of the Fascist Corporate State. 

Where Penty differs from them 
is in his rejection of Industrialism; 
in his steadfast assertion of the 


4 Guildsman’s Interpretation of History. 
& Ibid. 
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need for the control of machinery. 

Penty traces the great industrial 
expansion of the last century to the 
necessity for finding more and more 
markets in order to keep in work 
the unemployed thrown out by 
mechanization. From this aspect 
the “compensation theory” that 
mechanization results ultimately in 
more men being unemployed than 
before appears not as a beneficent 
economic law, but as the result of 
men’s own frantic efforts to keep 
the system going. 

“Because the problem that con- 
fronted the Luddites was not faced 
but evaded, the only way of keeping 
men in employment was to increase 
the volume of production with each 
new labour-saving invention or to 
create new industries. ... With an 
ever-increasing output it became a 
matter of life and death with us to 
find markets in which to dump sur- 
plus goods and obtain in exchange 
food and raw materials.” 

But new industries cannot be 
created ad infinitum; and the 
growth of economic nationalism 
blocks out foreign market after for- 
eign market for the industrial na- 
tions. 

Penty sees in the Leisure State 
the only logical solution for those 
who desire to keep the present sys- 
tem of large-scale production and 
the unrestricted use of the machine. 
And he holds that the Leisure State 
would mean the destruction of civi- 
lization. 

“Culture cannot exist finally apart 
from work. The great cultures of 
the past were organically part of a 
man’s everyday life. They came to 
a man at his work. This was pos- 
sible in the days of handicraft be- 
cause the pursuit of handicraft in- 
volves thought and thus a founda- 


6 Means and Ends, p. 19. 


tion was laid and a temper formed 
that responded to the higher forms 
of culture." 

Therefore, says Penty, the use of 
machinery must be restricted, con- 
trolled. He lays down certain rules 
for its restriction. 

“Generally speaking, this would 
mean that small machines would be 
permitted, while large ones would 
be forbidden on the principle that 
a large machine tends to enslave 
man, because he must sacrifice him- 
self mentally and morally to keep it 
in commission, whereas a small one 
has not this effect, because it can 
be turned on and off at will. Ex- 
ceptions would have to be made in 
the case of pumping and lifting ma- 
chines where no question of keep- 
ing it in commission necessarily 
arises... .””8 

And how is this going to be done? 

By the setting-up of a new soci- 
ety beside the old—economic dual- 
ism. 

“The foundation of such a new 
society would rest, as all stable so- 
cieties rest, upon agriculture. . . . 
Upon this basis of agriculture the 
new industries in which the sub- 
division of labour was abolished 
and machinery controlled would 
rest.... By such means a new soci- 
ety could be built within the exist- 
ing one, and as our industrial civi- 
lization falls to pieces, this new so- 
ciety would gradually take its 
place.”® 

You may pardon me for thinking 
that this is the most important 
statement of policy that has been 
made for the last hundred years. 
It can be compared with Cecil’s 
“Device for the Alteration of Reli- 
gion” by the working out of which 

7 Ibid., p. 100. 


8 Guildsman’s Interpretation of History. 
9 Post-Industrialism, pp. 117, 118. 
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the old Religion was overthrown 
and the Establishment put in its 
place. By the use of this policy a 
political party could change the face 
of England within the next hundred 
years; by the simple withdrawal of 
the unemployed right out of the or- 
bit of the Industrial system into 
more or less self-sufficient commu- 
nities based on agriculture. And 
notice that this is not some impos- 
sible Utopian scheme, but is the 
policy advocated by Sir Charles 
Russell, the agricultural authority, 
in his book The Farm and the Na- 
tion, as the only solution for unem- 
ployment. He says (pp. 212, 223, 
224): 

“If more men are to be put on to 
the land it must be for the purpose 
of giving them occupation, and this 
can only be done by defeating the 
machine .. . by grouping them in 
colonies or communities that will 
forswear the use of the machine... . 
A group of people under an ac- 
cepted leader could divide the work 
of the community among them- 
selves. ... Their purpose would be 
to live, not to amass wealth—they 
would certainly not become rich, 
but they would have interesting, 
healthy, and vigourous lives. The 
work would be hard, but it could be 
lightened by modern science and 
machines used to help in the day’s 
labour, yet not to drive the man out 
of his job.” Sir Charles, however, 
is not out to replace the Industrial 
system, as Penty would. He would 
have this economy keep a subordi- 
nate, though permanent place. 

The beauty of the scheme is that 
it would not interfere with the pres- 
ent working of the Industrial sys- 
tem, upon which the livelihoods of 
so many millions depend. At pres- 
ent the settling of unemployed on 
the land is opposed because it would 
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interfere with the export trade. We 
depend at present on the goods we 
sell abroad and the “invisible ex- 
ports”—chiefly interest on capital 
invested abroad. These have to be 
paid for ultimately in food and raw 
materials. More food produced in 
this country would put a spoke in 
the wheels of this system. We 
could not then take so much food 
from our customers and therefore 
they could not buy our manufac- 
tures nor pay us usury, as they 
would have nothing to pay us in. 

But if the settlers produced food, 
not to sell in the industrial cities, 
but for themselves and their de- 
pendent craftsmen who made their 
clothes, boots, plows, etc., the ex- 
port trade would not be affected at 
all. 

The two economies would live 
side by side apart, having, by rea- 
son of the force of circumstances, 
as little commercially to do with 
one another as possible. The indus- 
trial cities would not want the food 
the settlers produced, as they would 
receive it from abroad in exchange 
for their manufactures and as in- 
terest on loans; the settlers, on the 
other hand, could not buy their 
clothes, etc., from the cities which 
would not buy their products. The 
two communities would have to live 
apart, in almost water-tight com- 
partments. 

As foreign trade dwindled and 
more and more in the cities were 
thrown out of employment, more 
settlements could be formed, and 
population transferred from the 
old economy to the new. You may 
not like the scheme—but, what are 
you going to do with the unem- 
ployed? 

Moderns could find plenty of ob- 
jections to the scheme. In a sense, 
it would be a return to the past, and 
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moderns generally have a distorted 
and gloomy view of the agrarian 
past as a time of hardship and mis- 
ery, which those who actually lived 
in the past would no doubt find 
amusing enough. Perhaps it would 
be better to call it, not a return to 
the past, but a return to sanity, to 
the conditions under which men, in 
the past, have always found happi- 
ness. 

Another objection is that if the 
new community eventually super- 
seded the old, this country, Eng- 
land, could not support anything 
like the same population. Proba- 
bly not, but then the population 
will have fallen by the end of the 
century in any case. Also it need 
not be thought that a predominant- 
ly agrarian England could only sup- 
port the population of pre-indus- 
trial days—six million or so; as our 
present methods of crop rotation can 
support a very much larger popula- 
tion than their three-field system. 
Also what is to prevent the surplus 
population colonizing the Do- 
minions in the same way; in small 
self-sufficient communities? 

Such is Penty’s Plan for the De- 
struction of the Modern World.’® 


10 Since the above article was written Arthur 
J. Penty has died, on January 19, 1937. In his 
death the English-speaking world has lost a 
sociologist of outstanding merit—one who has 
been termed the “Einstein of Sociology.” Penty 
was a noble defender of spiritual values 
against the materialism of modern Industrial- 
ism. He began as an architect, and it was the 
degradation of building which brought about 
his reaction against Industrialism. He saw in 
Industrialism an attempt “to crowd spiritual 
things out of life.” Although not a Catholic, 
his solution was a Catholic one. Throughout 
his life his strongest plea was for the recogni- 
tion of the spiritual factor in our present com- 
plicated life. 

The general thesis of his many books is that 
only by living on the traditions of the past can 
we build up a safe system for the future. By 
taking what was best from the past we could 
get rid of the dehumanizing influences of our 
own time. Penty was one of the few sociologi- 
cal writers who had a sense of the true value 
of things, and with it a great loyalty to the 
truth. Requiescat in pace. 
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CONCLUSION 


When an ingenious Italian offered 
the clothworkers of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time a machine for producing 
more cloth cheaper they rejected it 
with thanks, acting in precisely the 
same way as the Emperor Vespasian 
a millennium or so earlier, when 
faced with the same problem. “It 
wolde” (they said) “be a grete de- 
cay unto the companye. Whereon 
the Mr. & Wardens gave the said 
stranger grete thanks & also XXs. in 
money towards its charge, & so 
parted.”™ 

Even the great luminaries of the 
Voltairean Enlightenment thought 
in the same way. “These ma- 
chines,” said Montesquieu in the 
Esprit des Lois (Book 22, Ch. 18) 
“the aim of which is to lessen the 
time of production—abréger l’art— 
are not always useful. . . . Machines 
which, by simplifying manufacture, 
diminish the number of workers, 
are pernicious.” Earlier still, Col- 
bert himself had called inventors 
“ennemis de travail”—the enemies 
of work, and, most surprising of all, 
the 1758 English Dictionary of Com- 
merce actually calls upon the state 
to interdict all machinery except 
that used for the export trade. 

It was towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that the great 
change came about and men, after 
zons of rejection, accepted the ma- 
chine—when the French and Dutch 
cotton trade with India fell sudden- 
ly into English hands as the result 
of the destruction of Dutch colonial 
power and the French Revolution, 
and there were simply not enough 
hands to cope with the work. The 
mentality — whether of Puritan 


11 Clothworkers’ Court Book, June 2ist, 2 
Elizabeth, quoted by Sombart in Der Bour- 
geois, Note 224, 
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origin or not—was there, a histori- 
cal accident made it possible, and 
the modern world came into being. 

Will the machine lead us to the 
Promised Land, or shall we have to 


admit we were wrong and that, in 
the end, the Mr. & Wardens of the 
powers of this world will give the 
said stranger great thanks, and so 
part? 


[THE END. ] 


GRASS 


By MaBEL A. FARNUM 


RASS is a lovely thing, 
Rambling over a hill 
Where a mill-stream tumbles down 
And the daisies grow at will. 
Grass is a lovely thing. 


Grass is a gracious thing, 

Hedged by an old stone-wall 
Where the sun plays hide-and-seek 
In the poplars, dark and tall. 
Grass is a gracious thing. 


Grass is a lonely thing 
Creeping over a moor, 
Wandering off to the sea, 
Away from a cottage door. 
Grass is a lonely thing. 


Grass is a tender thing, 
Growing over a grave, 

Where the ground is all untrod 
And the purple asters wave. 
Grass is a tender thing. 


Grass is a holy thing, 
Springing up from the sod, 
When the body sinks to rest 
And the soul has gone to God. 
Grass is a holy thing. 











THE WHITE KNIGHT 


By Lewis W. BrITTON 


OMEONE in the group on the 

lawn had made the fatuous re- 
mark that morals were manners 
and that manners changed from era 
to era. It sounded clever, although 
it was only thoughtless. 

The remark was followed by a si- 
lence in which some members of the 
group plagiarized the shallow thing 
in imagination. There were ten 
people in this week-end group, and 
within a few days half of them, in 
one place or another, would repeat 
that remark without troubling to 
disclaim it as his own. The man 
who had voiced the thought noted 
with approval its reception. Re- 
marks like that kept him among 
those just eligible for invitations to 
such pleasant places as this one. 

When the silence had grown to 
proportions almost demanding 
speech, one member of the group 
suddenly got to his feet. 

“What, no takers?” he asked. 
“Are you all going to allow a state- 
ment like that to go unchallenged?” 

To the others, languid in the com- 
fort of lawn chairs, he was an ener- 
getic affront. They always spoke 
of this sort of thing afterwards as 
philosophic conversation, with lit- 
tle understanding of the true nature 
of conversation and less of the na- 
ture of philosophy. As to philoso- 
phy, anything general enough to be 
vague came under that head. As to 
conversation, they seldom listened 
to what anyone said, except to ap- 
propriate it or merely to await an 
opportunity to voice their own 


thoughts. This tall young man, 
with his light blue eyes and his 
blond hair, standing before them 
with the sun at his back, irritated 
them. It was a warm afternoon and 
he was demanding critical thought. 

“Skip it,” said their host, inele- 
gantly and impolitely. 

“IT can’t,” replied the young man 
with cheerful good nature. “You 
people accept the most flippant inac- 
curacies as philosophy. Don’t you 
ever get indigestion of the intel- 
lect?” 

As he spoke, his host’s sister 
joined them. Over the heads of 
the others she smiled encouragingly 
at the tall young man, and her own 
eyes were on a level with his, so tall 
was she. 

“Stirring them up, Jerry?” she 
asked. “They need it.” 

Jerry smiled back at her. 

“They need it more than you 
think, Jane,” he said. “Carter here 
has just fed them one of his famous 
epigrams and they’ve swallowed it 
whole.” 

“That’s what’s to give them in- 
tellectual indigestion?” queried 
Jane. 

“Worse,” replied Jerry. “You 
and I are the only ones here who 
don’t lay claim to a place in molding 
the nation’s destiny.” He held up 
one hand and began to tick off his 
fingers. “A lawyer, a judge, a 
columnist (bless him for his hu- 
mor), a doctor, a lady in advertis- 
ing”—he commenced with the fin- 
gers of the other hand—‘“a dean of 
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women, a lady who writes novels, 
your brother who runs a bank, and 
Carter himself, commentator in ex- 
traordinary on all things under the 
sun. Yet all of these are willing to 
accept Carter’s comment that man- 
ners are morals, that manners 
change—hence, morals change.” 

Jane laughed. She shared one 
thing in common with Jerry: she 
could love human beings because 
they were human beings and not 
prigs or paragons. But she had not 
his impatience to make them rea- 
sonable. 

“If they’ve accepted it, Jerry,” she 
said, “I know of only one way you 
can change their minds. Demon- 
strate. They’re true moderns— 
faith they have none, but in what 
they see or read in the papers.” 

“I’m about to demonstrate!” cried 
Jerry. “Between now and sunset 
these good people, without moving 
from their chairs, are going to learn 
the difference between morals and 
manners, that manners, when they 
supersede morals, are neither moral 
nor mannerly.” 

There was a little stir in the 
group. The banker, the lawyer and 
the judge exchanged glances. 

“T’'ll need help, Jane,” concluded 
Jerry. “Come along.” 

Harvey Whipple protested. 

“What fool thing are you trying 
to drag Jane into?” he demanded. 

Jerry, who had started across the 
lawn, turned back and held his 
peace until he stood above Whipple. 

“There is a lawyer and there is a 
judge here, Harvey,” he said, and 
the others were puzzled by the sig- 
nificance he put into his words. 
“Surely that makes everything safe, 
doesn’t it?” 

With a final glance into his host’s 
eyes, Jerry took Jane by the arm, 
waved to the group and walked 


away, already deep in conversation 
with the girl. 

Their course took them across the 
road which ran with the Whipple 
property, and into a lane that dis- 
appeared in a rather extensive 
stretch of woodland, sloping gently 
upward to form the western 
boundary of what local people called 
Homespun Valley. No one knew 
why this name had been given it, 
nor when. 

Those Americans who profess a 
nostalgia for England’s countryside, 
as for something nonexistent in 
their own America, have need to 
leave the broad, paved automobile 
highways, to find that which will 
satisfy their craving for what they 
find in the English country land- 
scape. For there are such spots as 
this Homespun Valley, which afford 
all of the settled, civilized, yet rural 
atmosphere which does so much to 
charm visitors in England. 

The valley was almost as broad as 
it was long and was, in fact, not 
much more than a shallow depres- 
sion a mile and a half in length from 
east to west and a little less than 
that from north to south. It was 
formed by those gentle ridges which 
come as a surprise to those who 
think that our midlands are vast, 
rolling prairies, with the level of a 
billiard table. 

It gave, thus, a sense of seclusion 
to every inhabitant; for the wooded 
ridges could be seen from any point 
in the valley. The abrupt disap- 
pearance of the main road on the 
north and south ridges gave one a 
feeling that communication with the 
outer world might be resumed only 
after some definite provision, like 
the dropping of a drawbridge, had 
been made to link up the road with 
the remainder of DuPage County, in 
the State of Illinois. 
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When Jane and Jerry had reached 
a point below the western ridge, 
they paused. 

“I was painting right here yester- 
day,” said Jerry. “The little fellow 
from the place next to yours came 
along. We had quite a visit.” 

“You mean Carey Gilbert?” asked 
Jane, and it was obvious that men- 
tion of the child troubled her. 

“Yes,” replied Jerry. They looked 
at each other in mutual understand- 
ing of something left unsaid. 

“He told me he was looking for 
a knight in armor,” Jerry went on. 
“But he was a little dubious because 
his teacher had told him that 
knights in armor had never lived 
in this part of the world. She said 
that our knights in armor were the 
scientists in their laboratories.” 

Jerry laughed; a short, unpleas- 
ant sound, not unlike a snort. “But 
the kid insisted that he had seen a 
knight in black armor, from this 
very spot,” continued Jerry. 

“O-oh!” cried Jane. 

“Exactly. He had mentioned the 
unmentionable. He had discovered, 
but was deprived of all honor of dis- 
covering it to others. A community 
in its right mind does not talk about 
the eccentricities of the President of 
the School Board.” 

Jane glanced about them guiltily. 

“So few are supposed to know,” 
she explained. 

“So few,” he mocked. “Is there 
an adult person in the village or the 
valley who doesn’t know that the 
august President of the School 
Board is slightly touched—or worse 
—on the subject of heraldry and all 
its implications? Perhaps few know 
that he is bitten badly enough to go 
walking about his place in the dusk 
in a suit of armor, but even I, poor 
artist that I am, had no difficulty in 
leaping from the kid’s remark to the 
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conclusion that he had actually seen 
aman in armor. And not, I am 
afraid,” he added darkly, after a 
pause, “a knight.” 

Jane glanced at him. 

“I never saw it myself,” she said. 
“But one of the maids did. It only 
frightened her, but I felt sure that 
it must have been Mr. Lester.” 

“Ah. Lester.” Jerry repeated 
the name with satisfaction. “That’s 
what’s in a name—a possible mad- 


“ness. I’m going to find out definitely 


and give the kid not only proof that 
he was right, but something more 
that he doesn’t know of.” 

“Jerry!” cried the girl. 
are you going to do?” 

“The kid pressed his teacher,” he 
replied with seeming irrelevance. 
“He embarrassed her. But she took 
an unfair advantage of him. Know- 
ing that there is a suit of silver 
armor in Lester’s ugly mansion, she 
told the youngster that if he ever 
saw a white knight walking with 
the black knight, she’d be ready to 
talk it over further with him.” 

Jane looked at Jerry, and her eyes 
grew round with merriment. 

“Jerry,” she whispered. “You'd 
never—” The daring of his idea 
left her speechless. Then, sudden- 
ly, her face became serious. “But 
what has that to do with—with my 
brother, and the others?” 

“If you don’t know,” replied 
Jerry, “you don’t need to know. If 
you do, you won’t be unwilling to 
help the white knight. Come 
along.” 

The level rays of the sun were 
painting tree trunks and branches 
russet and laying an overtone of the 
same russet on the green of the 
leaves as the two crept through a 
small gap in the very high hedge 
which ran along the lane. Before 
them, across a faultless lawn at 


“What 
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least half an acre in extent, was an 
ugly mansion of gray stone, square 
as a box, with long windows and a 
high, narrow front door, which com- 
bined to give to the whole a lugu- 
brious look, not unlike a house 
about to cry, in a child’s story book. 
Perched in the geometric center of 
its roof was a cupola, looking like 
a hat that was too small for a very 
big head. Jerry, thinking of the 
story-book house, wondered whim- 
sically if this mansion looked so un- 
happy because of that silly, ill-pro- 
portioned affair. 

A few yards to the right of them 
as they came through the hedge was 
the beginning of a sweep of shrub- 
bery, curving gracefully away to- 
ward a rose garden at the back of 
the house. In a moment they 
crouched in these bushes, whisper- 
ing like conspirators. 

“How will you get 
house?” asked Jane softly. 

“Walk in,” replied Jerry. “Be- 
fore you came out in time to hear 
that asinine remark about manners 
and morals, Lester’s man servant 
went bucketing by in his old car. 
It’s my guess he was making for the 
6:38. That leaves Lester alone, and 
when it’s dusk he’ll be out on his 
estate playing around in a suit of 
armor.” 

“He’d need some one to help him 
into it,” Jane pointed out. 

“He’s probably clanking around 
the house now,” said Jerry, “wait- 
ing for it to get a little darker. I’m 
willing to bet he got into the suit 
before the old fellow left for the 
city. And, by the way, I told the 
kid—Carey you said his name was? 
—to be right where he saw his 
knight before, just at sundown.” 

“How can you be so sure?” asked 
Jane. 

“A hobby is the most wholesome 


into the 
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thing in the world,” replied Jerry, 
“until it becomes an obsession. Old 
Lester started with a hobby that has 
the taint of vanity in it—heraldry. 
He’s the foremost authority on real 
estate law in America. That means 
that he knows all there is to be 
known about estates, and how fami- 
lies have sought for ways to sew up 
an estate for generations to come. 
That led him to families as such, to 
nobility, and heraldry, and now he 
has carried his hobby to the point 
where he will take a chance of being 
seen walking around in a suit of 
armor. And I think he’s close to 
playing a tricky game for some ob- 
scure satisfaction of his mania for 
—TI don’t know what.” 

“You mean that he is trying to get 
Mrs. Gilbert’s place?” 

“Then you know,” commented 
Jerry. “Yes; that place adjoins his. 
I can’t figure out why he wants it. 
There are others all around his es- 
tate who would be only too glad to 
sell. But he wants just that piece 
of land.” 

Jane mused for a moment. 

“He’s always been that way about 
land. At least for the last ten 
years,” she said. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Jerry, eagerly. 

“Why—he’s bought queerly. On 
the other side of his place, five years 
ago, he was offered ten acres. He 
brought surveyors and had them 
measure off the queerest piece of 
land, only about two or two and a 
half acres of the tract. He wouldn’t 
take any more, and he was willing 
to pay a premium for it.” 

Jerry pondered in silence as he 
gazed at the front door of the ugly 
mansion. Already the sun’s light 
was caught only in the highest 
branches of the trees, and on the 
cupola. 
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“He'll be coming soon,” uttered 
Jerry. 

Almost as he spoke, the door, now 
deeply in shadow, opened. A figure 
stepped stiffly out. Jane caught at 
Jerry’s arm, and the two watched 
the figure descend the shallow steps 
at the end of the house terrace. 
There, in the shadow of the build- 
ing, the figure paused, a knight in 
black armor, visor closed, a sword 
swinging from its hip. After stand- 
ing for a moment, the figure moved 
slowly, with soft clanking, around 
the corner of the house, and disap- 
peared into the rose garden. 

“Now,” said Jerry tensely. 

He caught Jane’s hand and they 
flew across the lawn, pausing at the 
corner of the house to peep into the 
rose garden. Moving almost like an 
automaton, just breasting the rise to 
the west, they saw Lester. For one 
brief moment the sunlight gilded the 
edges of his helmet before he turned 
aside into a heavy growth of oak and 
elm trees. The quiet, the mysteri- 
ous glow that seemed to come from 
directly above them, and that secret 
figure moving into the obscurity of 
the trees, made Jane grasp Jerry’s 
hand a little more firmly. With an 
understanding grin he led her to the 
terrace steps, into the deeper 
shadow of the doorway. In a mo- 
ment they stood in the wide hall 
that gave on a beautiful staircase, 
dimly seen in the dusk. 

After a brief search, Jerry found 
a button and pressed it. The hall 
was bathed in a soft glow from elec- 
tric lights set in sconces along the 
wall, each tipped with a golden globe 
twisted in the semblance of a flame. 

Jerry whistled softly. If the ex- 
terior was ugly, this interior more 
than made up for it. The hall was 
paneled in some rich, dark wood, 
polished to liquidity, showing deep 
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reflections from the lights as if in 
very water. The hall was broad, 
and the staircase that went upward 
so gracefully was, in itself, a matter 
for wonder. It was not merely a 
means for ascending or descending. 
It was a stairway for pageantry, for 
courtliness, for unhurried ease and 
elegance. 

Near them on one wall were 
swords, daggers, shields, a battle- 
ax, a mace. On the opposite wall 
was an enlarged reproduction of an 
ancient map. With an exclamation 
of delight, Jerry sprang towards it. 
Jane, following him more slowly as 
she took in the magnificence which 
no inhabitant of the valley had ever 
been invited to view, saw Jerry’s 
finger on the words at the foot of 
the map. “Kenilworth Castle.” 

“So that’s it!” he exclaimed. “I 
should have guessed.” 

“What’s what?” asked Jane. 

“No time to explain now,” said 
Jerry. “Come along and help me.” 

Just where the staircase ended, 
against one wall, stood a long table 
of wood that seemingly matched the 
paneling. On it, each separate piece 
gleaming, was disposed the silver 
armor and its accessories. 

“Good thing it wasn’t mounted,” 
muttered Jerry. “Let’s go. If he 
keeps the black suit in condition for 
wearing, this one must be in good 
shape, too.” 

Working as swiftly as they could, 
they got Jerry buckled into the 
armor. First the hauberk, with its 
high collar of chain mail, its lower 
fringe just showing where the em- 
bossed breastplate and skirt of ton- 
lets had been donned. When he had 
the mailed hose and shoes on, Jerry 
tried a few steps and movements of 
his arms. From head to toe, with 
the exception of the helm, metal 
covered him. 
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“A bit confining,” he grinned, 
“but I can manage. Now for the 
headpiece.” 

The great helm—obviously this 
was a late and elaborate suit of ar- 
mor for the tilting yard—was finally 
in place and Jerry, with a parting 
grin, closed the visor. 

“To the door,” he said, when the 
sword belt had been adjusted to his 
satisfaction. “Better put out the 
lights.” 

The last faint glow was in the sky 
as they stood before the closed door. 

“You join the Gilbert kid,” Jerry 
directed. Don’t let him make any 
noise. Keep him right where he is 
until he sees the black knight—and 
the white one.” 

He watched her run across the 
lawn to the hedge, where she turned 
to see him, a shining figure at the 
corner of the house. He returned 
her wave and saw her creep through 
the gap before he walked into the 
rose garden and climbed the slight 
slope to the western ridge of Home- 
spun Valley. He enjoyed the pe- 
culiar swing which seemed best 
adapted to locomotion in this heavy 
covering. Once the foot was swung, 
the weight of greave and shoe 
seemed to set up a momentum that 
gave each step a kind of snap. By 
shortening his stride, Jerry found 
that he could make tolerable 
progress. 

Presently Jane and the boy Carey, 
crouched in the lane, and Harvey 
Whipple and his friends on the 
lawn, saw enacted an incredible 
scene. Due to a dip in the ground, 
the top of the great hedge around 
Lester’s property was almost lost to 
sight. Beyond it, the western ridge 
stood up black against the sunset’s 
afterglow, except for a gap in the 
trees where the green and rose sky 
showed like a back drop. 
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Into that gap in the trees there 
strode a figure in black armor to 
stand, in profile, brooding to north- 
ward. 

“He’s looking at my house,” whis- 
pered the boy. 

Jane nodded, her eyes fixed upon 
that dark figure, a silhouette against 
the soft colors of the sky. Then, al- 
most hysterically, the two clung to 
each other. On the lawn, Harvey 
Whipple whispered _hoarsely: 
“Look!” and half started from his 
chair. 

Into the clear light moved another 
figure, in shining white armor. To 
the spectators on the lawn there 
came a frozen fear which at once de- 
manded a cry of warning and made 
it impossible to voice that cry. There 
was something menacing in that 
white figure as it moved deliberately 
toward the man in the black armor, 
conscious of nothing but the land- 
scape over which he brooded. 

With sibilant indrawn breath, 
the watchers saw the mailed hand 
of the white-armored knight 
stretched forth and laid upon the 
shoulder of the other. They felt 
rather than heard the soft clash the 
mailed glove must have made. They 
saw the black knight start and turn. 
They saw his hand go to the sword 
belted at his waist as he took a step 
backward. Against the pastel sky 
they saw the sword flash upward as 
the two closed visors faced each 
other in a pantomime of menace and 
fear. 

In the moment that the sword 
stood up against the sky, the mailed 
fist of the white knight shot forward 
to catch the other’s sword arm. In 
the silence that held the whole coun- 
tryside, the two figures swayed. 
Then, suddenly, the sword fell from 
the black knight’s upraised hand to 
strike with a ringing clash upon the 
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helmet of the white knight and from 
thence fall to the ground, With a 
wrenching movement, the black 
knight tore his hand free and, 
thrusting his opponent aside, began 
to run toward the rose garden. 
Pausing only to pick up the sword, 
the white knight turned in pursuit, 
the naked blade giving him the ap- 
pearance of a figure of vengeance. 

On the lawn, Harvey Whipple and 
his guests looked at each other in 
amazement. 

“Jerry’s back of this,” growled 
Whipple, wondering where his sis- 
ter might be, but keeping his sus- 
picions to himself. 

In the lane, Jane freed her hand 
from the moist, excited grip of the 
lad’s and said: “Run along home 
now, Carey. Don’t tell anyone.” 

With the shining eyes of a seven- 
year old’s acceptance of violence, 
the boy cried: “O. K.!” and disap- 
peared on twinkling feet. 

Jane slipped through the gap in 
the hedge and watched the entrance 
to the rose garden with anxious 
eyes. She could hear a pounding of 
feet and the crackle of underbrush 
coming nearer. She waited, tense, 
breathless. It seemed incredible 
that she could be waiting to see 
armored figures at the entrance to 
that formal garden. Almost before 
the thought had formed itself, the 
black knight appeared, stumbled, 
fell, and lay still in the ground 
shadows. 

As she ran toward the figure, 
Jerry burst forth from the rose gar- 
den, stopped and stood, leaning on 
the naked sword, looking down at 
the recumbent figure. When Jane 
had reached him he tossed the sword 
aside. 

“Quick!” he said, in a stifled 
voice. “Help me out of this.” 


When he was unharnessed, but 
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for leg armor and shoes, they went 
to work on Lester. They had to go 
gently, for the man was limp and 
unconscious. But it was done at 
last, and Lester lay on the dew- 
drenched grass, wearing nothing of 
his armor but the quilted jacket that 
had been under it. 

“You’d better go now,” said Jerry. 
“T’ll get him into the house and wait 
until his man gets back. He’ll be 
all right.” 


It was midnight when Jerry 
joined the party on the great veran- 
da. Whipple looked at him with ill- 
concealed antagonism, the others 
with curiosity. Almost immediately 
the women of the party broke into 
a storm of questions. 

Jerry looked tired, and rumpled, 
but happy. He laughed at the tor- 
rent of inquiries. 

“The white knight moved,” he 
said, smiling across the veranda at 
Jane who had risen from her chair, 
“and saved a boy’s belief in chivalry, 
a home, and a man’s sanity.” 

He raised his hand as the ques- 
tions broke out again. 

“T should have known sooner,” he 
said. “But it wasn’t until I stood 
inside that ugly house and saw the 
beautiful hall and the map of Kenil- 
worth Castle that I understood. 
Don’t you see? The man’s name is 
Lester.” 

“So what?” growled Whipple. 

“The earls of Leicester owned 
Kenilworth once upon atime. And 
Lester went off on a familiar tan- 
gent. He’s growing old. He leads 
a lonely life. His real estate law be- 
came something more than law—it 
became a tyranny. He has, now, six 
of the seven acres which were once 
inclosed in the original Kenilworth. 
That’s why he has bought land so 
queerly. He was trying to reproduce 
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in-exact size and shape that original 
which had come to mean more than 
reason to him.” 

Whipple was staring at Jerry with 
dawning understanding. 

“So that’s what he was—but you 
say you—you saved a home?” The 
man looked shamed and threw a 
covert glance toward where the 
lawyer and the judge sat listening. 

Jerry nodded. 

“Carter started it all with his re- 
mark about morals and manners. 
Here was a man who was living for 
a manner of living. He was willing 
to do an injustice to bring that man- 
ner of living to what he had come 
to believe was perfection. He 
wanted the Gilbert property, or part 
of it, so badly that he was willing to 
oppress the widow—if you will par- 
don an embarrassing reference. 
Manners, for him, had come to su- 
percede morals.” 

“He’s given up the idea?” asked 
Whipple. 

“He has,” replied Jerry. 

“Go on, tell us what happened, 
man!” cried Whipple, and now he 
made no effort to keep the relief out 
of his voice. “What was it— 
fright?” 

“Only indirectly,” said Jerry. 
“The fright of seeing that other suit 
of armor moving about has saved 
him from the worst fate of vanity— 
insanity. But it was quite a simple 
fact that led him to abate his covet- 
ousness for the Gilbert property. 

“Of course, when I went up there 
I had no idea what I was going to 
do, beyond giving that kid a break. 
The rest of it was quite fortuitous. 
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You see, I’ve sketched Kenilworth 
Castle. I don’t only mean I’ve made 
drawings of the ruins. I mean I’ve 
sketched the seven acres that went 
with it. A map, but something more 
than a map, with sentimental recol- 
lections of Scott’s novel. Now, the 
moment I saw that map Lester had 
in the hall, I felt that there was 
something wrong with it. It wasn’t 
until I stood back of him there on 
the ridge and saw him brooding 
over the Gilbert place that I knew 
what was wrong. 

“Whoever made the copy of that 
old map for Lester either guessed 
at the compass points, or was care- 
less. I saw then that all Lester 
needed to complete his scheme was 
a piece of property on the west of 
him—a piece he could have had at 
any time during the last five years, 
for the asking. To the northward, 
his Kenilworth is completed.” 

Jerry paused. 

“Well,” he concluded, “the white 
knight moved”—he caressed a sore 
shoulder—“and he’s hungry. Can 
you feed him, Jane?” 

Jane turned toward the house. 
As Jerry passed Carter, the latter 
looked up at him. 

“T still don’t see that I have to 
change my original remark,” he 
said. 

“I didn’t expect you to,” replied 
Jerry. “You ought to read what 
Dr. Johnson said about that.” 

“What did he say?” asked Carter. 

“To-day I overthrew a mad man,” 
said Jerry. “But Dr. Johnson says 
that there are men who are too ig- 
norant to be overthrown.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ERHAPS every writer should be 

compelled, once a year, to write 
a sonnet, strict in versification. 
This is to remind (or teach) himself 
how hard it is to say exactly what 
one intends. These political corre- 
spondents, economic experts, au- 
thoritative consultants of all sorts 
who fill the press, what dangerous 
glibness they have. Suppose they 
were to spend a whole happy day 
pondering the weight and balance of 
one line, as the poet often must, 
might it—would it not—hbe a bless- 
ing? And then perhaps, like the 
poet, put it somberly away to recon- 
sider later. I know eminent liter- 
ary men who sometimes confess 
that long ago, as college boys, they 
wrote sonnets; they speak with ten- 
der jocularity as though it was but 
a childish pastime. Yet, perhaps 
then, more than ever since, they 


knew the bitter struggle for veracity. 


—CxunristopHer Moatey, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, March 27th. 


The latest and perhaps the most 
ghastly of the horrible series of what 
the papers call “sex crimes,” .. . 
makes it urgent that decent citizens 
should react against one very nasty 
by-product of these “sex” disorders, 
namely, the avaricious avidity with 
which the so-called “popular press” 
seizes upon and exploits, through 
text and pictures, especially pic- 
tures, all the sordid aspects of these 
cases... . It is not prudery to object 
to all this. It is merely common 
sense and reasonable decency. In 
countries where dictatorships have 
seized control, the way was made 





easier for them when they attacked 
the so-called “liberal” press by call- 
ing the public’s attention to the 
fashion in which this press had en- 
couraged and developed the de- 
generacy not only of Christian 
morals but of civilized good taste. 
Such false “liberalism” poisons the 
fountain-head of democracy: which 
is corrupted unless it is free from 
commercialized lubricity. 
—The Commonweal, April 9th. 


Capital has, during the past few 
decades, given to labor an example 
of inhumanity, pitiless exploitation, 
and cruelty which labor, happily, 
has been slow to follow. Indeed, 
when Capital rushes to the courts 
to protect property rights, it con- 
demns itself by defending primarily 
and chiefly only those property 
rights which are more correctly 
called rights to profit. If Capital 
defends the right to profits over and 
above the right to wages, which are 
closer to life itself, Capital is but 
furnishing another example of the 
modern, perverted notion of private 
property, a notion which excludes 
all consideration of the duty to ad- 
minister property for the common 
good. The human aspects of prop- 
erty rights are revealed only when a 
just, moral stewardship is displayed 
in the administration of property. 
Capital needs to be reminded of 


those human aspects. 
—The Christian Front, April. 


The sit-down strike is indeed a 
violation of property rights, but not 
to the extent and in the precise way 
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in which it has been represented. 
It does not amount to “confiscation,” 
nor “larceny,” nor “usurpation” in 
the adequate sense of that term... . 
The men guilty of this form of 
strike have no intention of occupy- 
ing the property indefinitely or of 
exercising over it the full power of 
ownership. Nor will their actions 
necessarily or even peculiarly lead 
to that eventuality. . . . Employees, 
as such, have certain natural rights 
and these rights may be defended by 
“coercion” in the same conditions 
that would justify “coercion” for 
the defence of any other natural 
rights. Nevertheless, I think that 
the sooner the “sit-down” strike is 
discarded by labor the better it will 
be for both labor and the employer, 
not to say the community. It is too 
easily abused. It can be utilized by 
an insignificant minority of the 
workers in an establishment, with- 
out the consent, and even against 
the will, of the majority. It should 


never have been invented. 
—Dr. Joun A. Ryan, in The Ecclesiastical 
Review, April. 


Let us remember, on this anniver- 
sary of our [entrance into the World 
War], that, although we were told 
by propaganda that we went into the 
war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, there is less democracy in 
it to-day, outside of the United 
States, and ever before. We went 
to war to purify the soul of America 
—and instead we drugged and para- 
lyzed it. We went to war to awaken 
the American people to idealistic 
concepts of justice, liberty and fra- 
ternity—and instead we awakened 
them to the mad pursuit of money 
and an era of cynicism. . . . Such 
was the harvest of the World War. 
I would rather make immense sacri- 
fices of immediate material interests 
and learn to live entirely within the 
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neutral world, by confining our com- 
merce to exchanges among the na- 
tions of the American hemisphere, 
if necessary, than permit ourselves 
to be drawn into another European 
war. And I have no illusions that 
we can prevent it by any kind of in- 
tervention. 


—Ssnator Gronce W. Norats, quoted in The 
New York Times, April 4th. 


Ascertained modern facts do not 
destroy religion ipso facto: still less 
does education. The conflict be- 
tween religion and science is often 
a conflict between superstition and 
pseudo-science. —Colosseum, March. 


As I walk down the steps with 
many others [into the automobile 
factory], I am disturbed by the 
thought that the day is only begin- 
ning. I suddenly realize in one sen- 
sation that there is no escape. It is 
all unavoidably real and painful. 
How much energy I must expend to- 
day has been pre-determined by my 
employer. I try to disregard the 
thought that is causing this nervous 
tension which will be with me 
throughout the hours. . . . My ac- 
curacy surprises me. I seldom make 
a mistake, yet I never have my mind 
on my work. Perhaps this is why 
I am able to obtain accuracy, be- 
cause my subconscious is more 
capable of this monotony than my 
personality. ... The only personality 
expressed here is the personality of 
the employer, through those author- 
ized to represent him. There is no 
market for one’s personal quality. 
... After hours on one operation I 
realize that the only personal thing 
required of me is just enough con- 
sciousness to operate my body as a 
machine. Any consciousness be- 
yond that is a contribution to my 
discomfort and maladjustment. I 
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am a unit of labor, and labor is 
cheap. 

—Gene Ricnarp, automobile worker, in The 
Atlantic Monthly, April. 

Communism will never get to first 
base in the United States because it 
is strictly a foreign article and 
identified with atheism. On the 
other hand, there is a good deal of 
native Fascism in the American 
make-up and a strong religious and 
chivalrous strain. ... The danger of 
Fascism is that it is insidious. It 
employs religion as a stooge and 
Communism as a punching dummy 
in regions where even the poorest 
people would tar and feather a Com- 
munist agitator on the ground that 
he must be there to advocate sexual 
promiscuity and the burning of the 
churches. . . . It is not easy to recog- 
nize Fascism, because it always 
calls itself Americanism and calls 
on everyone who calls himself an 
American to join some band to pro- 
tect his hearth and altar from the 
foul invader. This democracy has 
done an excellent job of providing 
this protection all these years, but 
now and again there comes a call 
for some special deputies to back 
up the authorities. . . . I feel that 
Fascism might be put across some 
time, especially if we get careless 
about law and the Constitution. 
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But Communism, should it ever 
make a break, would be slapped 
down in a few days. Communism 
just isn’t in the breed. 

—Wesrpnoox Pecier, in the New York World- 
Telegram, March 11th. 

Such resistance as President 
Roosevelt has encountered in his 
scheme to capture the Supreme 
Court appears only when a people is 
deeply moved. There is no use try- 
ing to laugh it off as if it were a 
manufactured opposition like that 
which was organized against the 
utilities bill. This is the real thing, 
and there has been nothing like it 
in America since President Wilson 
sought to make the American peo- 
ple underwrite the Versailles Treaty. 
The outcry which has gone up 
comes from a profound and instinc- 
tive revulsion against so brutal a 
break with the whole American po- 
litical tradition. In 1920 the people 
would not give up what they be- 
lieved was their historic security, 
and in 1937 they will no less certain- 
ly refuse to give up the security 
which they obtain from an inde- 
pendent judiciary. On that their 
conviction will become adamant, 
however much they may deplore 
certain decisions of the court. 


—Watrer Lippmann, in N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. 











HERMANN THE CRIPPLE 


By JosEPH GUSTAFSON 


“7NONTRACTUS” they dubbed 
him, poor child, “all drawn 
up.” Hermann, son of Wolfrad, 
Count of Altshausen in Swabia 
should never have been born. To 
his family he could be but a burden. 
They had distinguished themselves 
in court, cloister, and cathedral. 
What could Hermann do, so dread- 
fully deformed? He could neither 
walk nor stand but had to be carried 
from place to place in a specially 
constructed chair; he could with 
difficulty hold a pen in his bent 
fingers; his mouth and tongue could 
scarcely form his eager words. 

Centuries earlier in a pagan world 
his life would have been quietly 
snuffed out. Centuries later in a pa- 
gan world had he been born at all 
(and he was one of fifteen children) 
he might conceivably have faced the 
same fate. The proverbial “dark- 
ness” of his day saved him. In the 
year 1013 they didn’t know any bet- 
ter; they let him live. At the age of 
seven they offered him to God, speci- 
fically to the monks of Reichenau. 
The proverbial faith of his day saved 
him. Reichenau took him in. 

It must have been in the spirit of 
pure charity. Hermann had little 
to recommend him. He could not 
work the fields with the monks—ab- 
surd. He gave no promise of fitting 
into the intellectual life of the ab- 
bey. Reichenau was one with Fulda, 
St. Gall, Hersfeld, and others in its 
attempt to master the new Latin 
learning and to further the Renais- 
sance which had begun with Charle- 
magne. Monks labored at tran- 


scription and sweated over syntax. 
Hermann surprisingly enough ap- 
peared dull. The monks could 
hardly be expected to see here in a 
wretched child “the glory of Reiche- 
nau and the brightest light of the 
whole Benedictine order.”* Even 
his parerts, as the great gates swung 
back, must have confided him to 
oblivion. They had given him all 
life apparently allowed, the consola- 
tions of religion and the tender care 
of his fellows. 

Reichenau could well afford to of- 
fer its tender care. It could be, for 
that matter, a bit indifferent to the 
talents of its postulants and to the 
furtherance of its glory. Rising 
there in full majesty on an island 
of the lovely lake, it seemed to par- 
take of a certain timelessness. Be- 
hind it lay Constance, its historic 
cathedral and council hall, on the 
other shore, the castle within whose 
dark confines John Huss was care- 
fully to be immured. An emperor 
lay buried there. Its abbots were 
princes of the realm. One of them, 
Walafrid Strabo, had been the most 
learned man of his time. Its cor- 
ridors reéchoed the hustle and bus- 
tle of a full and vigorous life. Its 
monks sometimes numbered six 
hundred. 

It boasted of scores of bishops 
and archbishops among its alumni. 
The children of the mighty and the 
noble and the wise came to its 
school. It had its art, its painting 
and its sculpture, which were, if not 


aJohn Egon, De Viris Illustribus Augie 
Divitis, in Migne P. L., Vol. 143, p. 1. 
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great at least promising and influ- 
ential. 

Already in Hermann’s time it was 
old and venerable. It had antedated 
Charlemagne. Its origins, obscured 
in legend, hinted at further glories. 
They say it had a spiritual kinship 
to the great Irish church of several 
centuries previous. A powerful lord 
gave the island to St. Pirmin one of 
those fiery Irish wanderers like Co- 
lumcille, like Columbanus, who had 
taken as their motto for the conver- 
sion of the world “peregrinam du- 
cere vitam.” 

At least that is what they said and 
it may well have been so. Certain 
it is that this founder had chosen 
a wild and wooded strip in prefer- 
ence to any of the cultivated areas 
at his disposal—the traditional 
practice of the Irish monks, as evi- 
denced by Arran, Innisfallen, De- 
venish, and Iniscaltra. Certain it 
is that Irish monks had traveled 
most of that country and had dotted 
the Rhine from Strasbourg north- 
ward with monasteries. Reiche- 
nau’s closest rival had been named 
after its founder St. Gall, a disciple 
of Columbanus, while Columbanus 
himself had ascended the Rhine and 
preached to the “Pagani,” the coun- 
try folk of Constance, who were still 
sunk in multitudinous supersti- 
tions. It may be as true, finally, as 
it is interesting, that Pirmin rid the 
island, St. Patrick-fashion, of the 
snakes which over-ran it. 

What a grand and awe-inspiring 
place it must have seemed to the 
cripple and how poor and insignifi- 
cant he must have seemed to it. But 
there was one thing significant 
about him—his character. He 
seemed “dull,” his biographer says, 
“but thoroughly good.” On this 
goodness his tutor began to build. 
Hermann began to pray. What 
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prayers he must have poured out 
from the bottom of his misery. He 
prayed to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and she answered him by an appa- 
rition. “What wouldst thou have, 
health or knowledge?” she asked. 
Hermann had caught the spirit of 
Reichenau. “Knowledge,” he an- 
swered. “And from that day,” says 
Mabillon, “he was quick and most 
eager to learn and he surpassed 
everyone by his keenness and by his 
industry.” 

He did, indeed. His achievements 
are staggering, almost incredible. 
Silently, patiently, courageously in 
the face of gigantic odds, he set 
about fulfilling the Virgin’s prom- 
ise. He mastered, no doubt first of 
all, Latin and Greek. To these he 
added Arabic. In the sciences he 
got what he could of mathematics 
and pushed into astronomy. The- 
ology, in the medieval concept 
capped them ail. Then he began to 
produce. 

From his fertile brain came 
treatises on the most diverse sub- 
jects, on eclipses or on church mu- 
sic. For his knowledge of the use 
of the astrolabe he was often thought 
to be its inventor. He compiled 
lives of the saints. More important 
still, he drew up a long, objective 
and reasonably accurate chronology 
of the world, from the birth of 
Christ to his own day, year by year, 
thus: “The year one: in the forty- 
second year [of the reign] of Augus- 
tus Cesar, in the twenty-eighth year 
of the reduction of Egypt to a Prov- 
ince and the defeat of Antony and 
Cleopatra, in the one thousand fifti- 
eth year of the founding of the city 
[of Rome) in the third year of the 
one hundred and _ ninety-third 
Olympiad, Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born in_ Bethlehem of 
Juda....” 


























He translated Aristotle’s treatises 
on rhetoric and poetry. And in 
humble recognition of his mistress 
to whom he owed all these things he 
turned to poetry himself. Like St. 
Thomas, he put aside his prodigious 
learning and let his heart speak out. 
He wrote the “Salve Regina” and 
the “Alma Redemptoris.” 

With his little crooked fingers he 
somehow devised intricate ma- 
chines, astrolabes and clocks and 
musical instruments. All the while 
the wonder grew. “Everyone looked 
at him in amazement,” says Bert- 
hold, his first biographer, and his 
intimate, “and they came to him 
from all sides for his teaching and 
his learning.” 

They probably did, literally. In 
those days a monastery was not only 
a monastery; it was a world. It was 
an intellectual and religious center. 
It established markets, coined 
money, developed at times a system 
of credit. It controlled the lives not 
only of its religious members but of 
hundreds of families. Free men 
often gave up their liberty to become 
its charges, “Saint’s Men,” “Ho- 
mines Sanctorum,” or “Sainteurs,” 
as they were variously called. 
Reichenau dominated the country- 
side and Hermann the cripple had 
come to dominate Reichenau. 

Then, too, men traveled in those 
days. This was particularly true of 
scholars. A certain monk named 
Benedict, bent on rounding out his 
classical education, wandered nine 
years from place to place visiting 
famous schools or famous scholars 
“propter grammaticam.” Another 
boasts that Otto the Great sought 
his scholarly presence and alleges 
that same fame as the reason for his 
trip into Germany. En route he 
stopped at St. Gall, long enough to 
become embroiled in a hot, if (to 
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us) rather futile, argument over a 
stray accusative and at Reichenau, 
long enough to launch at his former 
hosts a bitter and ironical invective. 

Reichenau lay near the great high- 
way to Italy. A man of Hermann’s 
caliber may have entertained not 
only Italians, but Greeks and Irish. 
Iceland, far to the north, could con- 
ceivably have heard of his fame and 
have sent an occasional representa- 
tive. It was then just past the peak 
of its culture. Italian, Greek, Irish- 
man and Icelander speaking Latin 
with a German monk! That was 
Catholicity in every sense of the 
word. 

His little room must often have 
been crowded. He had talent in 
abundance. More than that he had 
unfailing courtesy and good humor, 
a bright sunny disposition. “He 
thought that nothing human could 
be foreign to him,” says Berthold. 
Boys and girls and broken old men 
and women as well as scholars and 
the great must have come to him, for 
Berthold assures us that he became 
“all things to all men” and that 
“everyone loved him.” 

But don’t think he was soft or 
yielding or too agreeable. He has 
disclosed in his writings a strong 
mind and will of his own, a righi- 
eous wrath and a sharp tongue upon 
occasion. Listen to his’ advice to 
musicians. 

To be considered a musician a 
man must be able to compose a 
decent tune, judge it according to 
the rules and sing it properly 
(soften the endings?). If he can at 
least perform the second function 
he is not lightly to be dismissed, but 
if he can do neither the first nor the 
second and attempts the third, 
Heaven defend him from Hermann’s 
wrath. “The common run of sing- 
ers,” he complains, “in their ob- 
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tuseness, are concerned only with 
singing or rather howling. They 
think a ‘neuma’ [a musical sign to 
indicate the rising or falling of the 
voice and pauses for breath] is 
a ‘nemo’ [literally—‘nobody’].” 
“How can they sing properly when 
they know nothing about it,” he 
wails. And then the coup de grace: 
“They are worse than jackasses. 
The jackass can sing lots louder 
than they anyway. Besides he 
never mixes his braying with bel- 
lowing.” A moving peroration to 
this outburst: “Oh, the madness and 
the misery of men! No one tolerates 
grammatical errors; yet grammar is 
artificial while music is natural and 
men not only do not correct but 
even try to justify their mistakes in 
music!” 

In the year 1054 his time came to 
die. “God deigned to free him from 
the loathsome prison house of this 
world.” He was attacked by 
pleurisy and for ten days was in al- 
most unremitting agony. Berthold 
has tenderly related the story of 
those last precious hours. “Then 
one day, very early in the morning 
after saying my Mass, I, whom he 
held dearer than the rest, went to 
his sick-bed and asked whether he 
was not feeling a little better. 
‘Don’t, don’t bother about that,’ he 
replied, ‘but rather listen carefully 
to what I am going to tell you, dear 
friend. I shall certainly die soon. 
I shall not live; I shall not get well. 
So to you and all my friends I com- 
mend my sinful soul. All last night 
I have been rapt in a kind of ecstasy 
and, with that recollection and 
knowledge with which we say the 
Lord’s prayer, I seemed to be read- 
ing and rereading Cicero’s Horten- 
sius and the substance and the very 
handwriting of what I had proposed 
to write on the vices just as if I had 
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already written it. I am so stirred 
and uplifted by this reading that 
this present world and all its works 
and this mortal life are despicable 
and wearisome while that other im- 
perishable world and that other 
eternal life are so unspeakably de- 
sirable and dear that I hold all these 
passing things as empty nothings 
not worthy of consideration. I am 
weary of life.’” 

At this Berthold broke down— 
“completely giving way to my tears, 
scarcely able to contain myself.” 
Hermann on the contrary chided 
him rather severely, trembling and 
bewildered. “Don’t weep for me, 
my beloved,” he said, “congratulate 
me, dance for joy! Pray take my 
writing tablets, finish whatever re- 
mains to be finished and put them 
into good hands. And you yourself, 
remembering, daily, that you are to 
die, prepare with your whole heart 
and mind for this same journey for 
you know neither the day nor the 
hour on which you are to follow me, 
your dearest friend.” And with 
these words he ceased. 

Finally on September 24th, after 
a most sincere confession and most 
devout communion, “with all his 
thoughts on heaven” and with his 
friends grouped about him praying 
and weeping, “the blessed, the in- 
comparable man of God died the 
happy death he so earnestly de- 
sired.” He was buried amid the 
great grief of his friends in his own 
family estate at Altshausen. 

Hermann died the death of a 
scholar. Prominent in his last re- 
corded conversation is the Horten- 
sius of Cicero now unfortunately 
lost. He loved it dearly as did an- 
other and greater scholar, St. Au- 
gustine, in whose Confessions Her- 
mann may well have first discovered 
it. The tribute of his Berthold that 
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he considered nothing human for- 
eign to him is the thought of Ter- 
ence and the motto of the Renais- 
sance. The Latin of his disciple 
Berthold may indeed be barbarous, 
ambiguous and in places almost past 
comprehension. His own may be 
none too sure, none too good. The 
spirit is there. 

But this is not his real claim to 
our remembrance, neither this nor 
his columns in Migne. He died the 
death of a saint as he had lived it 
for more then forty hard years of 
unending pain. And here lies his 
real glory. What is the substance 
of his biography by Berthold? Not 
this tale of his scholarship. The 
Studium Hermanni, if imposing, 
gets some thirty cold dry lines. It 
is the personality of Hermann—his 
good cheer, his warm heart, his 
ready laugh, the outpourings of his 
“soul’s immensity.” There have 
been greater scholars. There have 
been greater poets and greater mu- 
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sicians though the Salve Regina and 
the Alma Redempioris are sung in 
every Catholic church in the world. 
There have been greater historians 
and astronomers and instrument 
makers and philosophers and theo- 
logians. But there has been only 
one who combined in his little mis- 
shapen self indomitable courage, 
heroic patience, personal charm and 
achievement. 

Reichenau, once mighty, crum- 
bles away, incorporated into the 
Diocese of Constance in 1541, 
emptied of its few remaining mem- 
bers in 1757, secularized in 1802. 
From the walls of its silenced cor- 
ridors the frescoed portraits of 
abbots and monks look gloomily 
down. Its other “greats” have been 
fairly lost in the swirl and blur of 
names that dance on the pages of 
history—Ermenrich and Hatto and 
Berno. In 1932 Hermann was 
made the subject of a BBC broad- 
cast by Father Martindale. 














“THEY SING OF THE SILENCE” 


By Mary K. REARDON 


“... For me 


Life has untongued the silver bells of sound, 
... But opened wide, the windows of my eyes.” 


QUARTER century of exile 
from the world of music and 
song, of voice and laughter, is bit- 
ter deprivation of one of life’s 
greatest gifts. Yet exile has taught 
me appreciation of the word si- 
lence. I have yearned for the 
power of expression that I might 
sing of its compensations, its beauty 
and peace, but find myself inarticu- 
late. 

And then I found poets to voice 
the expression for me. The dis- 
covery that there were those who 
could sing of the silence and give 
rhythm and color to prosaic deaf- 
ness, led to a delightful hobby, the 
gathering of a personal anthology 
of verse relative to the handicap of 
deafness. Some of the gleanings 
may lack a perfection of tech- 
nique, but each possesses the vital 
spark of expression. Altogether, 
the anthology presents a pattern of 
poetry richly varying in design, 
culture and individual talents. 

It is easy to appreciate the psy- 
chology of this poetry to influence 
and encourage. My first acquaint- 
ance with it came when I was very 
young and passing through a crisis 
which demanded that I make peace 
with the silence. I was finding it 
difficult to feel very philosophical 
about it, when I came across this, 
clipped from The Volta Review: 


—Richard B. Glaenzer. 


“Deaf folks hear the fairies 
However soft their song; 
*Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamor all around 
That beats the whole day long. 
But they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart; 
What room have they for sorrow- 

ing 

When fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart?” 

\ 

Loneliness, that keenest heart- 
ache of the deafened, is immeas- 
urably lessened by this thought 
from the pen of Helen F. Bower, 
also from The Volta Review: 


“In loneliness the universe was 
planned... 

From loneliness He fashioned 
worlds like these, 

Wind, hill and star, the beauty of 
the rose, 

Gray ocean’s mystery, a stretch of 
trees; 

And all the gay adventure that 
man knows.” 


Vera Marie Tracy, from her 
wheelchair prison, sang this straight 
to the heart of every deafened Cath- 
olic: 


“I have an understanding of long 
silences— 
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A solitude not drear— 

I know the subtle stir of empty 
vastnesses, 

And find it naught but cheer; 

For ever above the muffled beat of 
loneliness, 

One whispers, ‘I am here!’ 


“I have a hint of warm Companion- 
ship, 
Making my lone hours sweet, 
I listen in the poised stillness, 
And hear His great Heart beat!” 


The Heart of Christ has accepted 
a multitude of prayers never framed 
in poetical speech, but Sister M. 
Eulalia in Our Lady’s Choir, echoes 
in verse, the essence of a thousand 
offerings voiced by the deafened: 


“The host of sounds that fill the 
air, 
That do not come to me, 
Are silver songs on muted strings, 
I consecrate to Thee!” 


The pages of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_tp previously presented the 
lovely classic piece, “To One Deaf- 
ened,” from the pen of Margie Can- 
non. In her city, it gave direct im- 
petus towards Catholic Action for 
the hard of hearing, and inspired a 
deeper understanding of the deaf- 
ened on the part of the hearing. 


“In you God’s miracle is found 

For He has taken from your mind 
the sound 

Of busy earth, the heated, nervous, 
shrill, 

And gives in place of this, the still 

Cool sounds that linger near a 
pansy bed 

Or point to distant stars above 
your head. 

Why need you wish to hear the 
words we say 


Who have the voice of God both 
night and day!” 


Deafened poets, although their 
ears are dulled to the beauty of 
sound, are aware of music, “spirit 
born.” Life, while it took one gift 
from them, gave another,—the 
power to see beauty in common- 
place things and to interpret 
thoughts muted in the soul of the 
average man. These deafened 
poets voice in song what they have 
learned of suffering, of living, of 
adjustment. It is significant that 
in their work there is no mournful 
note of grief, frustration or bitter- 
ness. Their sensitive “inner ear” 
captures the joy of life. They rev- 
el in the compensations of the si- 
lence. 

One perceives something of the 
drama of the “Silence” in this verse 
of Mary Hallett: 


“All beauty whispers to the listen- 
ing heart; 
Love does not shout, and ecstasy 
is still; 
The friendly silence of infinity 
Forever broods above a lifted hill. 


“A flower leaps to life, 

The quiet clod has uttered music; 

Noiselessly a tree 

Flings forth green song; 

The snow breathes soundless 
prayers; 

And stars are vocal with tran- 
quillity.” 


A perfect thought-vignette is in 
this line by Mavis Clare Barnett, 
from Contemporary Verse: 


“God must have loved the silence, 
for He laid, 

A stillness on the sunset and the 
dawn.” 


a a . 
————— 
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Great biographers have paid 
tribute to the deaf Beethoven, but in 
the brevity of poetry Jessie Storre 
Ferris, in The Volta Review, gives 
emphasis: 


“A spiritual giant... 

Can you think what bells 

Broke the vast piteous silence of 
that brain, 

Magnificent in failure, yet whose 
pain 

Bore children of a kinglier growth 
than sound 

Has yet conceived?” 


Genevieve King in her poem, “Un- 
hearing,” has keen appreciation of 
the advantages of deafness: 


“While I missed the doorbell’s 
twang, 
I saw the sky turn blue and clear, 
And saw a red bird as he sang, 
And watched the first slow tod- 
dling start 
Of baby footsteps that I hear 
With a mother’s listening heart.” 


The love of a dog is a very spe- 
cial compensation of the deaf- 
ened person. Those who have 
known such rich companionship 
can appreciate this tribute Gladys 
Lloyd in The Volta Review pays 
“Bruce”: 


“Bruce doesn’t care if I’m deaf— 
Not he!— 

It isn’t my ears he loves— 

It’s me! 

Ruff smoothed to silk beneath 
My hand, 

He talks to me and I— 
Understand. 

Oh, Bruce, you are wise as the few 
Are wise— 

What a world of talk you can do 
With your eyes!” 
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“A Prayer for the Deafened,” by 
Violet Alleyn Storey, in Hygeia, 
glows with fine spirit and courage: 


“God, keep me patient in this new 
found world 
Of senseless sounds that shrill 
within each ear, 
Tangling in a dull maze, all out- 
ward sounds. 
‘I am so sorry, but I can’t quite 
hear!’ 
God, grant me courage to say it 
with a smile.” 


My inarticulate self finds a deep 
comfort in this confession of Sister 
M. Edwardine, in Our Lady’s Choir, 
that even the poets must at times 
be still and wordless: 


“The songs that I would sing, die 
in my throat, 

So lovely are the songs of God 
They silence me... . His 
The melody of shore line, 
Lost in blue and deeper blue. 
White trees, like tender 
Hymns of Spring. 
The blazing symphony of fall, 
All the shining wonder 
Of the old white hills. 


“Dear God, oh, catch my aching 

wonder 

In the undertones 

Of these, Your songs. 

The low, faint echoes of Your love- 
liness. 

And let my aching homage die 
with them 

In the great Silence 

Throbbing at Your feet.” 


In difficult hours when my 
thoughts are chaotic and courage 
falters, a few moments with my An- 
thology helps to restore my serenity 
and renew my faith. 


























THE DRAMA 


By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CANDIDA 


O young men had tramped up 
Broadway and down Fifth Ave- 
nue. They were hunting for an 
empty theater with pockets that 
were in much that same condition. 
Busses passed them, not the slithery 
modern conveyance, but high and 
jouncy bodies, dragged by long- 
tailed horses. Coupés—with an ac- 
cent—and barouches swept by with 
two men in high hats on the box; 
whips snapping over mannered 
hackneys and jangling brasses. It 
was the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury when ladies had to hold up 
their long skirts in the street, and 
ostrich plumes curled from picture 
hats. Compacts and lipsticks were 
unknown, but hatpins and hairpins 
and tortoise shell sidecombs were 
essentials; so were buttoned boots 
and plain black stockings. 

Tucked away round the corner of 
43d Street and Fifth Avenue, where 
now the Century Club is massively 
visible, was an anomalous structure 
known as the Berkeley Lyceum. It 
must have been an adjunct of a 
boys’ school of the same name 
which, with one called Cutler’s, ac- 
commodated most of the young gen- 
tlemen in the Social Register. The 
Lyceum had a balcony, was ex- 
tremely circular and intimate and 
smaller than even the Lenox Little 
Theater. It was the Berkeley Ly- 


ceum which was engaged by the two 
optimistic young producers and 
when the curtain rose the first night, 
they had $4.30 left in their treasury. 
But the curtain rose on Candida and 


with it Arnold Daly made his repu- 
tation as an actor and Winchell 
Smith as director and producer. 
Louise Closser Hale was Prossy and 
Ernest Lawford, the curate. 

I saw Candida at one of the first 
matinées and the occasion was so 
important that strangely enough I 
can still remember that I wore a 
large flat platter of black felt with 
pendant ostrich plumes and blue 
earrings. I felt important in the 
hat, although it had a habit of tak- 
ing flight at windy corners, but when 
I was not absorbed in clutching it, 
I walked home on air for I knew I 
had seen a great play. Time has 
only strengthened that first impres- 
sion but there is no doubt that this 
present production is the finest that 
the play has ever been given. 

The greatest writer is he who is 
but an amanuensis for an inner 
voice, but it happens that George 
Bernard Shaw likes very much to 
write for himself such tedious mes- 
sages as Back to Methuselah, Heart- 
break House, On the Rocks, etc., but 
in Candida, St. Joan, and the last 
speech in Too True to Be Good there 
are some of the immortal lines that 
a poet is permitted to write down 
for his fellows. 

Yet taken at its face value and 
discounting its dateless wisdom, 
Candida is still a glittering Victorian 
comedy. That it was often taken 
merely at its face value is proved 
by a clipping I have preserved from 
a local bulletin which describes 
Candida as 
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“a play about a domestic angle in 
the life of a married Episcopal 
clergyman, whose wife, Candida, be- 
comes alarmingly interested in a 
neurotic young poet. Shaw says 
many things, of course, and says 
them well. But what is there to 
rave about in the insolent prattling 
of a boy poet who has evidently 
made an impression and a deep im- 
pression on the matronly wife of a 
high-minded minister?” 


This review goes on to add some- 
thing so extraordinary that I have 
kept it all these years to ponder 
over. It concludes by saying that 
the lines are so much more brilliant 
than the characters that “the whole 
business can best be understood if 
one can imagine Michelangelo wink- 
ing as he might try to put profound 
pathos in a picture of—chewing 
gum.” If éne could possibly con- 
ceive Michelangelo ever winking, 
there still remains the baffling con- 
ception of how to paint such a 
mutable product as gum which ex- 
ists principally in action. La Chaise 
might have seen in it an abstraction 
of moving jaws! However in the 
mention of Michelangelo, the writer 
had an unconscious reaction 
to something far outside himself, 
which does not surprise me, for at 
this last production Candida seemed 
much more the incarnation of the 
Medieval than the Victorian woman. 
Of course to speak of her as the cen- 
ter of a domestic triangle is quite 
beside the point. Allegory always 
seems a dull term but the triangle 
in Candida is the dividing point be- 
tween the world of action and the 
world of spirit and Shaw with 
a prescience that was usual in the 
Middle Ages has glimpsed that to be 
of value in the world of the spirit, 
woman must remain intangible. In 
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the world of action, his Candida is 
that chatelaine who ruled the castle 
with her lord away; the Empress 
and Abbess and Peeress who held 
her equality with the men; the Do- 
mina of Republican Rome. She 
represented not the turmoil of sex; 
not the disorders of passion that 
were correlated with her in the 
Renaissance, but the orderliness of 
a domicile presided over by a Cor- 
nelia or Elizabeth of Hungary. In 
the world of the spirit, with her feet 
upon the stars, she was the essence 
of pure womanhood to the saint, the 
“May-hope of our darkened ways” 
to the poet. 

Just as Freud was about to tinge 
with obscenity the most sacred rela- 
tionships between man and woman, 
Candida appeared on the pedestal 
which the Victorians had tried to 
rebuild for woman while rejecting 
the corner stone, which is Mary. 

In Candida as well as in St. Joan, 
Mr. Shaw also shows his profound 
understanding of celibacy. Candida 
knew that in spiritual sympathy she 
had given to Marchbanks all that he 
needed. There is an apposite ex- 
ample of the tragedy of a Candida 
and Marchbanks as man and wife in 
Pearl Buck’s Fighting Angel, the 
biography of her missionary father. 
Andrew was a celibate in double 
harness and his wife had to sacri- 
fice to the burning genius of his 
apostolate not only her own life but 
four of her children. Even with 
that Andrew was still living as Can- 
dida describes Eugene, “without 
comfort or welcome or refuge, al- 
ways lonely.” Or as Shaw develops 
the idea in his great speech of St. 
Joan’s: 


“IT am alone on earth; I have always 
been alone. Do not think you can 
frighten me by telling me I am 
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alone. France is alone; and God is 
alone and what is my loneliness be- 
fore the loneliness of my country 
and my God? I see now that the 
loneliness of God is His strength.” 


Just so in Marchbanks’ “weakness, 
desolation and heart’s need” was 
the clean emptiness of spirit so 
necessary for the poetic force but in 
Morrell’s “strength and ability and 
authority” were latent the material 
pride that is the dragon of the mod- 
ern world. The dragon that once 
had a woman’s foot upon its neck. 

But, if you have never seen Can- 
dida, please don’t think that it is a 
metaphysical discussion for it is also 
a brilliant and amusing comedy 
with Mildred Natwick as an excel- 
lent Prossy, Kent Smith a most sym- 
pathetic and attractive Morrell and 
Robert Harris as the best March- 
banks to date—not even barring 
Arnold Daly. Miss Cornell’s Can- 
dida has so developed and perfected 
itself in the last decade that, as with 
Flagstad in Isolde, the whole cast 
moves up with her to a higher plane. 
—At the Empire. 


Younc MapaME Cont1.—The play 
is so obviously a mere springboard 
for the leaping talents of Constance 
Cummings that it is a pity one can- 
not discount it completely and re- 
member only her own beauty and 
the power of her playing. The emo- 
tional crises of the part are continu- 
ous. The first curtain reveals Ma- 
dame Conti contemplating the mur- 
der of her lover and from that mo- 
ment on, the unhappy girl’s life is 
simply a shift of horrors. Only the 
reticence with which Miss Cum- 
mings ennobles her suffering, makes 
it endurable. Her acting has an in- 
tensity, a variety and, what is most 
important, a fine balance, which 


stamps her as an artist of im- 
portance. The sordid inferences of 
the play fall from her. 

The play is by that same Bruno 
Frank who has given us Storm Over 
Patsy, but there seems to be no ex- 
cuse for a drama like Young 
Madame Conti. It flaunts all the 
baseness of humanity; it preens it- 
self on sadistic detail; it introduces 
us into a condemned cell and ex- 
poses the writhing horror of the girl 
about to be hanged; it rings down 
its curtain on murderous hate and 
cringing cowardice. It seems a part 
of what T. S. Eliot has termed the 
diabolic element in modern litera- 
ture: when evil is described purely 
for evil’s sake, or as a release for 
some strain of morbidity in the au- 
thor. When the counsel for the de- 
fense, in order to force his client to 
speak in court, described at length 
the process of an execution, I put 
my fingers firmly in my ears. Only 
my interest in Miss Cummings kept 
me in my seat. To make the air still 
more impure, one is never permitted 
to forget the nature of Madame 
Conti’s profession. 

It was Miss Cummings’s husband, 
Benn W. Levy, who adapted the 
Bruno Frank play and who has di- 
rected it. It seems to us a criminal 
waste of God-given energy. Mr. 
Levy, who has written such a fine 
play as The Devil Passes By, must 
write another fine one for Miss 
Cummings.—At the Music Box. 


Brock Pemberton’s Three Plays: 
Rep Harvest needs principally a 
blue pencil. The chronicle of a Red 
Cross Hospital Unit at Chateau- 
Thierry in the middle of August, 
1918, it cries for the editing which 
would bring out in cleaner perspec- 
tive the drama and the heroism and 
the smaller humors that compose 
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any tremendous human crisis. The 
story happens to be the weakest 
part in a play that was evidently the 
crystallization of some one’s living 
memories. If the very foolish ro- 
mance had been put with the waste 
paper and the characters been per- 
mitted to make their own drama, 
it might have been one of the 
more important of our War docu- 
ments. 

Miss Leona Powers as the Chief 
Nurse, on whose cool nerve and de- 
termination, so many lives come to 
depend, keeps the play alive, but the 
character of the temperamental sur- 
geon is made so insufferably non- 
chalant that it slows down the ac- 
tion to a standstill. Mr. Tozere, 
who plays the part, has brought to 
it just the same technique with 
which he handled Pharaoh rather 
successfully in The Sun andl. Red 
Harvest comes so near being a suc- 
cess that one feels it still might be 
made one.—At the National. 

CHALKED Out was Warden 
Lawes’s picture of the new Sing 
Sing and as such was interesting to 
anyone concerned with modern pe- 
nology. Its humane atmosphere 
was enlightening and encouraging, 
but unfortunately the earnest plea 
it made for better segregation of 
prisoners was blackened by its blas- 
phemous language and was so 
ruined by a claptrap plot that its 
death sentence came almost imme- 
diately. 

Now You've Done It is a comedy 
with only one joke and that is not a 
very pretty one. Such as it is, the 
joke is on the Hazletts when they 
engage as maid a Reformatory girl 
who has worked as telephone oper- 
ator in the town’s disreputable hotel 
and who is therefore found to know 
quite intimately all the town’s most 
“reputable” citizens, including 
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young Mr. Hazlett, candidate for 
office. Margaret Perry does all she 
can for the comedy and more but 
it isn’t enough.—At the Fulton. 


Sun Kissep.—As you might 
guess, the scene is California. In a 
boarding house presided over with 
paternal indulgence by Mr. Charles 
Coburn, scandals begin to appear 
when Mr. Coburn’s son-in-law ar- 
rives incognito and all the very un- 
attractive female boarders lose their 
heads and tempers over him. At 
last one night, the male boarders 
are all discovered in the wrong 
rooms and there is a thorough 
house-cleaning. But much as we ad- 
mire Mr. Coburn and Miss Fran- 
cesca Bruning, we cannot recom- 
mend their boarding house for 
morals or for comedy.—At the Lit- 
tle Theater. 


Excursion.—Sou’ Sou’ East from 
Trinidad in the blue Carribean lies 
the island—the island where dreams 
come true. It’s not so hard to reach 
that island if you steer a straight 
course but how few of us—man or 
woman—ever do. For thirty years, 
Captain Obediah Rich had guided 
the S. S. Happiness to an island that 
is easier to reach but which offers 
only the make believe of noise to 
distract tired spirits, hot dogs to 
feed hungry hearts and bright lights 
for shadowed souls. This island is 
known as Coney and it always 
grieved Captain Obediah to see his 
passengers walk down the gang- 
plank to New York on Sunday night 
just as far from their dreams as 
when they had left so hopefully that 
morning. 

The last trip of S. S. Happiness 
has come when first we board her 
hospitable decks. On Monday she 
is to be sold for a garbage scow and 
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Captain Obediah’s brother, Captain 
Jonathan arrives from Yarmouth 
with the spyglass and charts of the 
third old mate who was to have 
shared in Obediah’s last voyage. 
But Jonathan is the type of stout 
tar who is always ready for salty ad- 
venture. He listens to Obediah’s 
musings and cries, “Save the S. S. 
Happiness and your passengers and 
give them a chance to really live—” 
and taking out the old charts he 
plots the course to that island he 
once had seen and always wanted 
to revisit. That is how the S. S. 
Happiness heads for the high seas. 

Whitford Kane as Obediah and J. 
Hammond Dailey as Jonathan steer 
an unusual comedy and a very 
clever cast with two exceptional 
children to a graceful finish. Mr. 
Kane has created a character; and 
save for one or two jarring lines, 
the evening is a delight. G. E. 
Calthrop’s set has a fascinating way 
of shutting up the pilot house and 
landing us with the passengers on 
the stern. They all become con- 
verted to the idea of escaping to 
Jonathan’s island but how they 
learn the lesson of real escape is 


worth an excursion to the Vander- 
bilt. 


Miss Quis.—She knew more 
about the leading citizens than any- 
one else in the town as she had 
worked in all their houses; that was 
why when the only really public 
spirited citizen died, he left his for- 
tune to Miss Quis to administer for 
the good of the community, and that 
is when Miss Quis conceives the 
novel scheme of paying the most 
notable business men to leave town. 
Miss Peggy Wood assumes awk- 
ward gestures but lets her own 
kindliness shine through her de- 
lineation of Miss Quis. The play 
has, however, been so much rewrit- 
ten that different plots have a star- 
tling way of popping up and disap- 
pearing. Miss Jessie Royce Landis 
has an emotional bit about the man 
she loves and must renounce and 
yet when the hero conveniently kills 
her husband by mistake, she is for- 
gotten. As the hero James Rennie 
is a handsome and unselfish gam- 
bler. Next time, Mr. Morehouse 
must write with a clearer prelimi- 
nary outline.—At the Henry Miller. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 


December, 1935 


Deap Enp.—We are sure that 
everyone who has seen this picture 
of boy life in the city will be glad to 
contribute to summer camps and 
more playgrounds. One can only 
regret some of the language.—At 
the Belasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy Meets Girt.—Some of the 
language in this wild Hollywood 
farce would also be the better for 
pruning. It has pace and humor.— 
At the Cort. 


February 


Victoria Recina.—Betting on the 
number of standees at the matinées 
has become a seasoned sport back- 
stage.—At the Broadhurst. 











December 


TovaricH.—The Grand Duchess 
and her Prince still receive their 
many friends.—At the Plymouth. 


February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It WitH You.— 
What’s the use of worrying over 
making money and paying income 
taxes—just go and see how happily 
the Sycamores manage to live with- 
out doing either and by following 
Grandpa’s advice. Grandpa is 
Henry Trevor, who heads the excel- 
lent company in Kaufman’s most 
delightful comedy.—At the Booth. 


Dr. Faustus.—The Federal The- 
ater Project, under the direction of 
John Houseman and Orson Welles, 
who also plays the protagonist, has 
given us a most unusual and excit- 
ing production of Marlowe’s master- 
piece which is interesting not alone 
to the Elizabethan student but to 
the casual audience. Something 
well worth seeing and all for fifty- 
five cents.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


Tue ETerNAL Roap.—The most 
spectacular of all Max Reinhardt’s 
productions is lavished on this Bibli- 
cal sequence which has some stu- 
pendous scenes. Bel Geddes has de- 
signed the background, and Werfel 
and Kurt Weil the book and the mu- 
sic. It was financed at huge ex- 
pense from purely idealistic motives 
so deserves our full encouragement 
even if it were not so worth while 
in itself.—At the Manhattan. 


Brotuer Rat.—A really youthful 
cast act with spontaneity, this gay 
comedy about the students and their 
sweethearts at the Virginia Military 
Academy. 


It is good fun and en- 
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tirely clean except for one or two 
remarks which would probably pass 
unnoticed by many young people.— 
At the Biltmore. 


THE Women.—We trust that 
most men will discount what they 
may learn about the other sex at 
this coarse and very cheap melo- 
drama acted by thirty-eight ac- 
tresses headed by Miss Margalo Gil- 
more.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


Ricuarp IIl.—We doubt if any 
finer production of Shakespeare has 
ever been presented in New York— 
certainly not of this particular play 
which has not been seen here since 
°78. Mr. Maurice Evans showed his 
qualities in St. Helena and as the 
Dauphin in St. Joan. In his present 
reading of his beautiful lines, poetry 
is created anew. The cast that sup- 
ports him has a great Bolingbroke 
in Ian Keith, while Augustin Dun- 
can is John of Gaunt. All the other 
parts are finely taken. Personally 
we have seen it four times and hope 
to return very soon to the St. James. 


THE MAsQueE or Kines.—The ugly 
scandal of the death of the Crown 
Prince Rudolph of Austria-Hungary 
and the Countess Marie Vetsera has 
been woven, into a tragedy by Max- 
well Anderson on the price one pays 
for an Imperial crown. Dudley 
Digges as Franz Joseph dominates 
the scene, as Henry Hull’s faulty dic- 
tion damages his Prince. It is a long 
but interesting drama, but naturally 
not a pretty one.—At the Majestic. 


HicH Tor.—Maxwell Anderson’s 
poetic comedy in which a mountain 
on the Hudson is found to accommo- 
date not only the ghostly crew of 
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one of Henry Hudson’s ships, but 
some gangsters, some unscrupulous 
bankers, one Indian and the young 
Dutch proprietor who wants to keep 
his mountain intact from progress. 
Should he try to balk Progress? The 
Indian says “No.” Besides the 
poetry there is plenty of slapstick 
comedy and Burgess Meredith as 
Van Dorn.—At the Martin Beck. 


Yes, My Dariinc DauGHTER.—A 
cleverly written comedy in which a 
mother’s sins are copied by her 
daughter to the amusement of both 
the audience and the parent whose 
only misgivings arise from the fear 
they may both be found out! Miss 
Lucile Watson and Miss Peggy 
Conklin play with great charm in a 
play that is insidiously and danger- 
ously immoral.—At the Playhouse. 


THE SHow Is On.—Miss Beatrice 
Lillie sees to it that everyone has 
some good laughs in which she is 
smartly abetted by Reginald Gardi- 
ner and Bert Lahr. The remainder 
of the revue is rather particularly 
coarse.—At the Winter Garden. 


April 


Havinc A WonbDERFUL TimME.—So 
did we when we visited a little reluc- 
tantly Camp Kare-Free, where the 
waiters are supposed to turn into 
dancing partners of an evening for 
the Gussies and Rebas and Birdies. 
But Kober and Connelly treat the 
comedy with such lightness and the 
love scenes with such freshness that 
a lyrical quality actually emerges 
and the background is not too bois- 
terous to be extremely funny. Miss 
Katharine Locke as Teddy Stern is 
worth meeting.—At the Lyceum. 


Storm Over Patsy, which in Eng- 
land was Storm Over a Teacup, now 
recognizes the qualities of the lead- 
ing canine whose unusual charm 
led to the incidents of the comedy 
which has been transferred from 
the German to a Scottish locale. 
Sara Allgood from the Abbey The- 
ater is immense as Patsy’s Mrs. 
Flannagan, and Ian McLean and 
Roger Livesay and Claudia Morgan 
are all delightful. Leo G. Carroll as 
the Judge is the prize of a very 
amiable evening.—At the Guild. 


MARCHING Sonc.—The Theater 
Union has at length achieved a 
strike play that is live drama to the 
general public. Their production is 
a fine one and the emotions it 
arouses abide with one long after 
the performance.—At the Bayes. 


THE AMAZING Dr. CLITTERHOUSE. 
—Sir Cedric Hardwicke endows a 
British melodrama with the spell of 
his own smile and style. Were it 
not so very well produced it might 
drag at times, but the idea is origi- 
nal and the cast superlative.—At 
the Hudson. 


FREDERIKA.—Goethe’s earliest ro- 
mance has not inspired Lehar’s lat- 
est operetta to any flight of genius, 
but the ballets and costumes are at- 
tractive, and Dennis King and Helen 
Gleason sing better than they act.— 
At the Imperial. 


THe Sun anv I.—The authors 
have woven all manner of modern 
implications into the story of Joseph 
and his brethren—so many that the 
result is most confused and often 
coarse. A Federal Project produc- 
tion.—At the Adelphi. 























The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BaLy AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wortp anv THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





GOD SAVE THE KING! 


NGLAND will be writing its his- 

tory this year in a splash of 
crimson and gold, for on May 12, 
1937, with all the pomp and pag- 
eantry of the medieval days, George 
VI. will be crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. Probably, no other country 
has clung so closely to its traditional 
coronation ceremonies as has Eng- 
land, though due to the exigencies of 
the privy purse, these are now con- 
fined to the observances connected 
with the “sacring” of the King in 
the cathedral church. 

Originally, the rite began with the 
Royal Progress of the sovereign 
from the Tower of London to the 
City of Westminster on the day 
previous to the coronation. The 
chroniclers tell how Cheapside 
would be decorated with brilliant 
tapestries, and streamers of velvet 
and cloth of gold. Richly dressed 
nobles and merchants thronged the 
balconies and windows, while thou- 
sands of the citizens packed the nar- 
row streets or clambered on the 
housetops. From the maws of the 
Great Conduit, the fountain which 
stood in the center of Cheapside, 
poured forth streams of red and 


white wine. Baskets of oranges 
were tossed for the asking. Bells 
chimed, musicians played at every 
street corner, trumpets blared, 
maidens in white and gold scattered 
flowers in the pathway, and at last, 
the massive gates of the Tower 
rolled back, and the monarch came 
forth. 

Hundreds of great state and city 
officials clad in sumptuous robes 
and furs, and the golden chains of 
their office, rode with the King. Im- 
mediately before him were the 
twenty or more newly-created 
Knights of the Bath. Henry IV. had 
created the Order in 1399 after an 
arduous tournament in which one 
of the gentlemen who came to him 
for the accolade of knighthood, 
rather affronted the King’s nostrils 
because of his sweaty condition. 

“This good knight needs rest and 
refreshment,” remarked the ruler 
tactfully. “Take him away and give 
him sustenance and a bath.” 

After which, the taking of the 
bath became a part of the ritual of 
the Order. Henceforth, on the day 
preceding the Progress, twenty tubs 
would be filled with warm and 
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scented water and placed in one of 
the great halls of the Tower. In 
these, the aspirants for knighthood 
would be scrubbed by the esquires, 
and then the King, going down the 
now, would dip his hand in the 
water and make the sign of the cross 
on the back of the applicant, pro- 
nounce the mandates of the Order, 
and the new members were invested 
in their rank. Thus from the initial 
act of the coronation procedure, re- 
ligion played its important part. 

To the Catholic, who reads about 
or sees the coronation of England’s 
present ruler, the various forms will 
be familiar and significant. Essen- 
tially they are the same as when 
England was a Catholic country, 
and the sovereign, as “Defender of 
the Faith,” swore to uphold the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic in- 
stead of the Anglican Church. The 
hymns, well known to all of us, are 
in English instead of Latin; the 
clergymen, though they bear the 
same titles as in pre-Reformation 
days, are primates in the Church of 
England; and there is the difference 
in the Communion service. But the 
order of the ritual, the vestments 
and the symbolism behind every- 
thing that is used, are innately 
Catholic and deeply meaningful and 
religious. 

Those who have been to the Tower 
of London, have seen the Regalia 
used in the coronation, the mag- 
nificently jeweled emblems of Eng- 
land’s sovereignty. Though exact 
in every detail, most of these are 
replicas, for the originals were de- 
stroyed and sold for a paltry sum 
by the Cromwellians who professed 
to despise the trappings of royalty. 
It was not until the coronation of 
Charles II. that the pieces of the 
Regalia were copied and employed 
again. 


There is a definite history and 
meaning attached to the use of each 
piece, and for the most part this is 
religious. The Crown of St. Edward 
the Confessor is the one used in the 
actual ceremony and many think 
the original dated from the time of 
Alfred the Great. The Imperial 
Crown, which the King assumes at 
the end of the coronation, has no 
sacred import but will probably 
have a greater appeal to our mun- 
dane nature. It contains thousands 
of magnificent gems, chief among 
which is the blood-red ruby in the 
front, the gift of Pedro the Cruel of 
Castile to the Black Prince. 

To St. Edward is attributed the 
utilization of the first Coronation 
Ring. To-day a replica is made for 
each monarch, but the first beauti- 
ful ruby ring is said to have been 
bestowed by the Confessor upon St. 
John the Evangelist who appeared 
to him as a mendicant. The legend 
relates that afterwards it was given 
by St. John to two English pilgrims 
in Palestine, with instructions that 
they restore it to the Confessor, and 
tell him that divine grace would sur- 
round every English sovereign who 
was invested with it at his corona- 
tion. 

There are two scepters used in 
the ceremonial. The Scepter with 
the Cross is carried in the King’s 
right hand, and signifies the right to 
inflict punishment. It is wreathed 
in blazing jewels, and at the top of 
the long golden rod is a part of the 
Star of Africa diamond weighing 
516% carats. Above this is a huge 
amethyst in the shape of an orb, 
which supports the diamond-en- 
crusted cross at the top. The Scep- 
ter with the Dove, which the King 
carries in his left hand, is plain ex- 
cept for the jewels at the knob and 
center. The dove is the emblem of 
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peace, but primarily it implies that 
the Holy Ghost controls the actions 
of the ruler. 

The beautifully jeweled Golden 
Orb which the sovereign carries in 
his left hand after the ceremony is 
over, and which indicates that his 
jurisdiction extends over the whole 
earth, is also surmounted by a 
cross, so that again we have the 
close relation between religion and 
the power that the King exerts. The 
remaining pieces of the Regalia, 
the Four Swords, the Bracelets and 
the Spurs, are temporal rather than 
spiritual in their interpretation. 

Two other articles, however, used 
in the procedure, are unquestioned 
both as to their antiquity and their 
religious connotation. These are 
the Ampulla or Golden Eagle and 
the Golden Spoon. Possibly, be- 
cause of their special sanctity, they 
were secreted by the Abbey officials 
at the time the rest were seized, for 
they undoubtedly date back to the 
time of Alfred the Great. The Am- 
pulla is a flask of pure gold in the 
form of an eagle with outspread 
wings standing on a pedestal. The 
head unscrews, so that the oil with 
which the King is anointed can be 
put in the vessel. The Spoon is of 
silver gilt, very finely chased. The 
Archbishop dips his fingers in the 
oil poured into it for the solemn 
unction. On the morning of the 
coronation, these two pieces are 
placed on the high altar, and are not 
carried in the Procession with the 
rest of the Regalia. 

Before the Reformation, all of the 
Regalia was in the custody of the 
Abbot and brethren of Westminster 
Abbey. The emblems were kept be- 
hind the heavily barred doors of the 
King’s Jewel House, a square for- 
tress-like tower which still exists 
on the Abbey grounds. After the 
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Restoration all of the pieces were re- 
moved permanently to the Tower of 
London, but the ancient privileges 
of the Westminster officials have de- 
scended somewhat to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster to-day. On 
the day before the coronation, the 
Regalia is again returned to their 
care, and the Dean is responsible 
for having it ready for the service. 

Just as carefully treasured as the 
Regalia, are many of the vestments 
used by the King in his coronation. 
In name and appearance they are 
familiar to every Catholic, for they 
are the same ones used by the priest 
in our Church worship. During the 
early part of the ceremony, the ruler 
wears the Parliament robes of red 
velvet trimmed with ermine, but 
after the anointing he is robed in 
the sacred and traditional corona- 
tion robes. 

The shirt, which because of the 
ceremony of unction, is slit in the 
front and fastened with ribbons, is 
part of the King’s Parliament robes. 
The alb or surplice, is the first vest- 
ment assumed by the King in his 
second robing. It is made of fine 
white cambric and sometimes orna- 
mented with lace. The dalmatic or 
tunic, which follows, bears only a 
slight resemblance to that used by 
ecclesiastics, for it is open down the 
front and looks something like a 
jacket. However, it signifies that 
the monarch is the representative 
of the Church and the protector of 
her rights. The stole is a three- 
inch band usually embroidered with 
the emblems of the royal house. It 
is worn on top of the tunic instead 
of underneath as with the priest, 
and its origin and function are 
shrouded in mystery. The most 
magnificent of the garments is the 
pall or dalmatic robe which is put 
on last. It somewhat resembles the 
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cope worn by the priest at Benedic- 
tion. The robe is supposed to be 
four-square to show that the “four 
corners of the earth are subject to 
the power of God, and that no one 
can happily reign who has not de- 
rived his power from Him.” It is 
usually richly embroidered with 
golden eagles. The last of the gar- 
ments, the scarlet gloves, corre- 
spond to those worn by bishops in 
the Church of England. Crimson 
is the prevailing color throughout 
the whole ceremony, and probably 
implies that the sovereign is ready 
to shed his life-blood, if necessary, 
for the good of his people. 

The actual ceremony of corona- 
tion is partly political, but mainly 
religious in its form and signifi- 
cance. In the morning, the King 
and the members of the royal 
family, will drive from Bucking- 
ham Palace to Westminster Abbey. 
The King and Queen will ride in the 
highly ornamented state carriage 
drawn by its eight cream-colored 
horses, but the rest of the party 
will be in motors. Everything be- 
ing ready, Their Majesties enter 
through the West door of the 
church. Preceded by the ecclesi- 
astics and high state officials who 
carry the various pieces of the Re- 
galia, Their Majesties pass up the 
body of the church and so up the 
stairs to the “theater” (the platform 
between the north and south tran- 
septs on which the thrones are 
placed), and continue to the high 
altar where they take their place in 
the Chairs of Estate on the south 
side of the altar. During the entire 
ceremony the King is assisted by his 
“supporter” Bishops, of Bath and 
Wells, and of Durham. The chief 
ecclesiastic at the service is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
from time immemorial has had the 


privilege of crowning the Kings of 
England. Next to him in dignity, is 
the Dean of Westminster, who has 
inherited the rights of the Abbot of 
pre-Reformation days. 

The first act of the coronation 
drama is the “Recognition,” in 
which the Archbishop, going to the 
four corners of the theater, presents 
the sovereign to the assemblage, and 
the “people signify their willing- 
ness and joy by loud acclamations.” 

Then the service proceeds which 
the Catholic will find very definitely 
following the order of the Mass. 
There are the Introit, the Collects, 
the Epistle, the Gospel and the 
Creed, all, however, in English 
rather than in Latin. Heretofore a 
sermon was preached but it is to be 
omitted on this occasion, and at 
this point the temporal side of the 
coronation intervenes. First the 
King, in a series of questions and 
answers with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, takes the Oath of his 
office on the Book of the Gospels, 
and then comes the spiritual climax 
of the whole procedure—the solemn 
anointing with oil. Ever since the 
anointing of Saul, this holy rite has 
given a divine character to the mon- 
archs who are so treated. As God’s 
anointed, they hold a _ sanctified 
sway over their subjects. 

After the Oath, the King kneels 
and the choir begins to sing the 
beautiful “Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
though, of course, in English. Fol- 
lowing this, the King is divested of 
his Parliament Robes. While four 
Knights of the Garter hold the 
golden pall over the ruler, the Arch- 
bishop anoints him with oil from 
the Ampulla on the head, breast and 
hands in the form of a cross, recit- 
ing appropriate prayers as he does 
so. In the meantime the choir sings 
the psalm telling of the anointing of 
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peace, but primarily it implies that 
the Holy Ghost controls the actions 
of the ruler. 

The beautifully jeweled Golden 
Orb which the sovereign carries in 
his left hand after the ceremony is 
over, and which indicates that his 
jurisdiction extends over the whole 
earth, is also surmounted by a 
cross, so that again we have the 
close relation between religion and 
the power that the King exerts. The 
remaining pieces of the Regalia, 
the Four Swords, the Bracelets and 
the Spurs, are temporal rather than 
spiritual in their interpretation. 

Two other articles, however, used 
in the procedure, are unquestioned 
both as to their antiquity and their 
religious connotation. These are 
the Ampulla or Golden Eagle and 
the Golden Spoon. Possibly, be- 
cause of their special sanctity, they 
were secreted by the Abbey officials 
at the time the rest were seized, for 
they undoubtedly date back to the 
time of Alfred the Great. The Am- 
pulla is a flask of pure gold in the 
form of an eagle with outspread 
wings standing on a pedestal. The 
head unscrews, so that the oil with 
which the King is anointed can be 
put in the vessel. The Spoon is of 
silver gilt, very finely chased. The 
Archbishop dips his fingers in the 
oil poured into it for the solemn 
unction. On the morning of the 
coronation, these two pieces are 
placed on the high altar, and are not 
carried in the Procession with the 
rest of the Regalia. 

Before the Reformation, all of the 
Regalia was in the custody of the 
Abbot and brethren of Westminster 
Abbey. The emblems were kept be- 
hind the heavily barred doors of the 
King’s Jewel House, a square for- 
tress-like tower which still exists 
on the Abbey grounds. After the 
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Restoration all of the pieces were re- 
moved permanently to the Tower of 
London, but the ancient privileges 
of the Westminster officials have de- 
scended somewhat to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster to-day. On 
the day before the coronation, the 
Regalia is again returned to their 
care, and the Dean is responsible 
for having it ready for the service. 

Just as carefully treasured as the 
Regalia, are many of the vestments 
used by the King in his coronation. 
In name and appearance they are 
familiar to every Catholic, for they 
are the same ones used by the priest 
in our Church worship. During the 
early part of the ceremony, the ruler 
wears the Parliament robes of red 
velvet trimmed with ermine, but 
after the anointing he is robed in 
the sacred and traditional corona- 
tion robes. 

The shirt, which because of the 
ceremony of unction, is slit in the 
front and fastened with ribbons, is 
part of the King’s Parliament robes. 
The alb or surplice, is the first vest- 
ment assumed by the King in his 
second robing. It is made of fine 
white cambric and sometimes orna- 
mented with lace. The dalmatic or 
tunic, which follows, bears only a 
slight resemblance to that used by 
ecclesiastics, for it is open down the 
front and looks something like a 
jacket. However, it signifies that 
the monarch is the representative 
of the Church and the protector of 
her rights. The stole is a three- 
inch band usually embroidered with 
the emblems of the royal house. It 
is worn on top of the tunic instead 
of underneath as with the priest, 
and its origin and function are 
shrouded in mystery. The most 
magnificent of the garments is the 
pall or dalmatic robe which is put 
on last. It somewhat resembles the 
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cope worn by the priest at Benedic- 
tion. The robe is supposed to be 
four-square to show that the “four 
corners of the earth are subject to 
the power of God, and that no one 
can happily reign who has not de- 
rived his power from Him.” It is 
usually richly embroidered with 
golden eagles. The last of the gar- 
ments, the scarlet gloves, corre- 
spond to those worn by bishops in 
the Church of England. Crimson 
is the prevailing color throughout 
the whole ceremony, and probably 
implies that the sovereign is ready 
to shed his life-blood, if necessary, 
for the good of his people. 

The actual ceremony of corona- 
tion is partly political, but mainly 
religious in its form and signifi- 
cance. In the morning, the King 
and the members of the royal 
family, will drive from Bucking- 
ham Palace to Westminster Abbey. 
The King and Queen will ride in the 
highly ornamented state carriage 
drawn by its eight cream-colored 
horses, but the rest of the party 
will be in motors. Everything be- 
ing ready, Their Majesties enter 
through the West door of the 
church. Preceded by the ecclesi- 
astics and high state officials who 
carry the various pieces of the Re- 
galia, Their Majesties pass up the 
body of the church and so up the 
stairs to the “theater” (the platform 
between the north and south tran- 
septs on which the thrones are 
placed), and continue to the high 
altar where they take their place in 
the Chairs of Estate on the south 
side of the altar. During the entire 
ceremony the King is assisted by his 
“supporter” Bishops, of Bath and 
Wells, and of Durham. The chief 
ecclesiastic at the service is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
from time immemorial has had the 


privilege of crowning the Kings of 
England. Next to him in dignity, is 
the Dean of Westminster, who has 
inherited the rights of the Abbot of 
pre-Reformation days. 

The first act of the coronation 
drama is the “Recognition,” in 
which the Archbishop, going to the 
four corners of the theater, presents 
the sovereign to the assemblage, and 
the “people signify their willing- 
ness and joy by loud acclamations.” 

Then the service proceeds which 
the Catholic will find very definitely 
following the order of the Mass. 
There are the Introit, the Collects, 
the Epistle, the Gospel and the 
Creed, all, however, in English 
rather than in Latin. Heretofore a 
sermon was preached but it is to be 
omitted on this occasion, and at 
this point the temporal side of the 
coronation intervenes. First the 
King, in a series of questions and 
answers with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, takes the Oath of his 
office on the Book of the Gospels, 
and then comes the spiritual climax 
of the whole procedure—the solemn 
anointing with oil. Ever since the 
anointing of Saul, this holy rite has 
given a divine character to the mon- 
archs who are so treated. As God’s 
anointed, they hold a_ sanctified 
sway over their subjects. 

After the Oath, the King kneels 
and the choir begins to sing the 
beautiful “Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
though, of course, in English. Fol- 
lowing this, the King is divested of 
his Parliament Robes. While four 
Knights of the Garter hold the 
golden pall over the ruler, the Arch- 
bishop anoints him with oil from 
the Ampulla on the head, breast and 
hands in the form of a cross, recit- 
ing appropriate prayers as he does 
so. In the meantime the choir sings 
the psalm telling of the anointing of 











King Solomon. Prayers being end- 
ed, the King is clothed in the sacred 
Coronation Robes already de- 
scribed. The various pieces of the 
Regalia are now bestowed on the 
monarch, the last being the two 
Scepters of the Cross and the Dove. 
At last comes the actual moment 
of the coronation. The Archbishop 
first consecrates the Crown of St. 
Edward at the high altar. Then he 
goes to the Coronation Chair of Ed- 
ward I. in which the King is now 
seated. This is placed at the center 
of the altar and has been used by 
English rulers for seven centuries. 
Assisted by the other ecclesiastics, 
the Archbishop reverently ap- 
proaches the King and places the 
crown upon the monarch’s head. 
Simultaneously, the peers place 
their coronets, which hitherto they 
have carried in their hands, upon 
their heads. Bells chime, trumpets 
sound, the great guns at the Tower 
boom, the people shout, “God save 
the King!” and the choir bursts 
forth into a hymn of thanksgiving. 
The King is then “Inthronized,” 
that is he is lifted up by the peers 
and bishops and placed upon his 
throne on the theater. After this he 
receives the homage of his lords in 
the traditional feudal manner. 
Unlike the King, the Queen Con- 
sort kneels before the altar to be 
crowned and anointed. She is 
anointed on the head only; she does 
not take the orb, nor is she invested 
with special robes. Supported by 
her bishops and canopied by the 
golden pall, the four staves of which 
are held by four duchesses, Her 
Majesty proceeds to a faldstool at 
the north of the altar. Here the 
Archbishop anoints the Queen’s 
head with the holy oils, places a 
jewel-incrusted ring on the fourth 
finger of her right hand and finally 
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lifts the Crown and places it upon 
Her Majesty’s head. At a signal, the 
peeresses also raise their coronets 
and place them on their heads. Ris- 
ing from the altar the Queen, fol- 
lowed by her train bearers, passes 
across the sanctuary makes her 
obeisance to the King and takes her 
place once more on her throne. 

Just as in the Catholic Church, 
the Offertory is now sung. Here, 
however, the service changes, for 
the King offers the bread and wine 
for the Communion, which is rever- 
ently placed on the high altar by the 
Archbishop. Having offered up the 
bread and wine, the ruler makes a 
more practical offering as well, of a 
rich pall or altar cloth and an ingot 
of gold weighing a pound. 

From now on the function differs 
from the Mass both in essence and 
in form. Various prayers are said, 
and then follows a general confes- 
sion and absolution. However, as 
in the Mass, the bread and wine are 
consecrated and followed by the 
communion service. Here, both 
forms are administered, first to the 
ecclesiastics and then to the sover- 
eign. After several more prayers, 
there is a grand Te Deum sung by 
the choir and the congregation. 

To the glorious sweep of this 
great hymn, the King and Queen 
slowly descend from their thrones 
and retire to St. Edward’s Chapel. 
Here the King is once more divested 
of his robes, this time substituting 
his garments of purple velvet for 
the coronation vestments and the 
Imperial Crown for the Crown of St. 
Edward. Then Their Majesties pro- 
ceed through the Choir to the West 
door of the Church, in the same way 
as they came, wearing their crowns. 

“God save the King!” shout the 
people of England. 

Reoina Z. KELLY. 
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THE YELLOW WORLD FOR THE 
YELLOW MAN 


“AnD what about your economic 
policy?” asked the Englishman. 

“It is a weapon,” said the Japa- 
nese. “You Europeans are a ma- 
terialistic lot. You attach almost a 
moral value to your standard of liv- 
ing. Nations boast against one an- 
other which has the higher stand- 
ard. We are not like that. We 
boast how few are the material 
things on which we can support our 
life. And our few needs and your 
greed give us our weapon against 
you, which is much more potent 
than an army. Paying a low wage 
we are able to produce goods at 
prices with which you in Europe 
can never compete. It is useless for 
you to send your agitators to tell 
our workers that they are being ex- 
ploited, and useless for your wise- 
acres to prophesy that increased 
productivity will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by a demand for a higher 
standard of living. Our factory 
hands are not workers being ex- 
ploited: they are soldiers fighting 
for the equality of the holy race. It 
is not material reward for which 
they look, but moral reward. Our 
industrialism is only in its infancy, 
and, should we succeed in imposing 
order on China, then the weapon of 
the industrialism of China will be a 
weapon for the yellow man more 
potent than that of the industrial- 
ism of Japan.” 

“But how exactly do you propose 
to use that weapon?” asked the Eng- 
lishman. “I admit that just for the 


moment you have disorganized cer- 
tain of our industries. But, when 
we have decided on our policy, we 
can protect ourselves. You cannot 
compel us to take your goods.” 

“I admit, of course,” said the 
Japanese, “that we have also a 
purely economic problem. Our 
population is increasing by a mil- 
lion a year. Such a population can 
no longer feed itself. The Japa- 
nese cannot and will not emigrate. 
Therefore we can only live by pro- 
ducing manufactured articles and 
exchanging them for the food of 
other nations. For that it is neces- 
sary that other nations—China, for 
instance—should be peaceful, and, 
if necessary, we must impose peace 
upon them, since you of Europe are 
no longer able to undertake such 
tasks. But it is true that we also 
want to use the weapon of our ex- 
ports to teach you a lesson. No, we 
do not compel you to take our goods. 
We do something more skillful: we 
play upon your greed. Your manu- 
facturers and workers, who come 
into competition with Japan, de- 
mand that Japanese goods be ex- 
cluded. But there are forces on the 
other side which determine that 
Japanese goods shall not be ex- 
cluded. There is the general buy- 
ing public, which cannot refrain 
from buying the cheapest article, 
even when it is against its interest 
todo so. There are the shipping in- 
terests, with their tongues out to 
cart anything round and round the 
world and caring nothing what or 
whose it is. Both these count for 
something. But more important, 
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there is finance. Our industrialism 
has been built up by the short- 
sighted folly of the City of London 
attracted to us by the calculation 
that low wages would mean high 
dividends. It was right. The cheap 
labor of Japan is not inefficient, as 
is cheap labor elsewhere. Look at 
the dividends of 80% and 100% 
which are declared year after year 
by the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banks, at a time when banks every- 
where else in the world are scarcely 
paying their way. How can those 
dividends continue if Japanese 
goods do not come into your coun- 
tries? So finance, not quite coming 
out into the open, perhaps not quite 
itself knowing what it is doing—for 
financiers, like other holy men, do 
not let their right hands know what 
their left hands do—finance yet 
sees to it that nothing effective is 
done to exclude our goods.” 

“And do you count on such pres- 
sure remaining effective indefi- 
nitely?” 

“No, I do not: not because I think 
that you will become either less fool- 
ish or less greedy but for this rea- 
son. Up till now we have been good 
payers, for we still need to borrow 
more and, as long as we need to bor- 
row more, we appreciate the value 
of good credit. But we do not like 
either your loans or your lenders. 
It taints us to have dealings with 
such men. And soon we shall be 
able to give goods against the goods 
that we import and shall no longer 
need your loans. If we do not need 
to borrow in the future, there is no 
reason why we should repay what 
we have borrowed in the past. We 
shall then repudiate and will thus 
lose the favor of the City of Lon- 
don.” 

“Well?” 

“Ah, but these European markets 
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—we are not really interested in 
them. We know that you can ex- 
clude us from them and we know 
that you will exclude us eventually. 
But there is the rest of the world, 
that is neither white nor yellow. 
The people there are poor but they 
are many, and their purchasing 
power is bound to increase. You 
cannot exclude us from its markets, 
or can only do so at the price that 
will ruin you. Consider that world. 
Large parts of it you own—one or 
the other of you. Perhaps, accord- 
ing to your imperial systems, you 
have the nominal right to impose 
tariffs there against us. But the na- 
tives in those countries have no wish 
that the Japanese goods should be 
excluded. It is not their industry 
that is in competition with Japa- 
nese industry; it is the industry of 
France and England, Germany and 
America. They want only the 
cheapest articles—that is, the 
Japanese. Therefore by imposing 
tariffs you will earn for yourselves 
great unpopularity. Already you 
are unpopular enough and you can- 
not afford more unpopularity. You 
will not be able to impose such 
tariffs against the will of the na- 
tives. Already the more intelligent 
of you, such as the British in India, 
have recognized this, and others will 
have to recognize it. The American 
Government has already seen the 
importance of cleaning up Ameri- 
can investments in the Far East, 
while there is still time. The ex- 
istence throughout America of wide- 
spread anti-Japanese sentimentality 
had made it important to see that 
there is no strong financial power in 
America which has an interest in 
exploiting that sentimentality. So 
America has cleared out of the Far 
East. Very few Americans know 
that and I dare say that it would 
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have cost the President his reélec- 
tion if they had found it out. But 
that was what Morgenthau’s silver- 
buying program amounted to. He 
bought Chinese silver, and the pre- 
tense was that he would pay for it 
by increased exports of American 
goods to China. But American ex- 
ports to China did not increase: 
they decreased. The Chinese silver 
was paid for by the transfer of 
American capital holdings in China 
to Chinese or Japanese hands. So 
America is now out of the game, the 
first to drop out because at the mo- 
ment she has the most intelligent 
government. Your imperialisms are 
all doomed—unless of course you 
come to terms.” 

“And what are your terms?” 

“The white world for the white 
man and the yellow world for the 
yellow man,” said the Japanese. 
“Clear out of China. Then we will 
grant you a right to criticize our 
Chinese policy.” 

—From Foreigners Aren’t Fools. By Cunris- 


ropHer Hoiitis (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.). 
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THE MYSTERIES OF UNBELIEF 


NOWHERE does the mysterious 
and miraculous obtrude itself more 
strikingly than in the figure of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The whole 
story, from the star in the east to 
the resurrection, is a blaze of mira- 
cle. And his preaching culminates 
in the unheard-of, unbelievable as- 
sertion that he, a hungering, suffer- 
ing, mortal man, is God’s own Son 
and our Redeemer. So it cannot 
but be that the modern man, still 
under the influence of the En- 
lightenment, approaches this Jesus 
with extreme reserve: and, inevita- 
bly, the way to him is infinitely 
harder than it was for the men of 


antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
whose thinking was not yet depart- 
mentalized, and who still based 
their life and thought on the to- 
tality of their existence, on their 
primal bond with heaven and earth. 
Thus the real problem which Jesus 
creates for the man of today meets 
him at the very outset. It consists 
in the preliminary question whether 
knowledge of the supernatural is 
possible at all. 

This lies further back than what 
is really the central problem, treated 
so penetratingly and comprehen- 
sively by the Schoolmen—the ques- 
tion whether the claim of Christi- 
anity on our intellect and conscience 
is reasonable and credible, that is, 
whether its historicity and justifi- 
cation in experience can be estab- 
lished. This central problem is 
solved. We know of no historical 
event that has left so deep a mark 
on the history of mankind as Chris- 
tianity, that has effected so far- 
reaching a change of attitude, so 
radical a translation of values to a 
loftier plane, and that still today 
touches every man so nearly, be- 
liever and unbeliever alike, in the 
core of his personality and the cen- 
ter of his being. Christ and Christi- 
anity have therefore been investi- 
gated with more intense earnestness 
throughout the centuries than any 
other historical phenomenon. Every 
possible scientific means has been 
employed, every effort of love and 
hate has been expended, in examin- 
ing the credentials and claims of the 
gospel, down to the last jot and tit- 
tle; every possibility has been ex- 
plored of explaining it as an oc- 
currence of purely natural origin. 
And yet, so far, no one has really 
succeeded in demolishing even one 
of the mighty pillars on which 
Christian preaching is supported. 
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Not a single one of the many de- 
structive hypotheses directed 
against the authenticity and re- 
liability of the early Christian 
records has been able to command 
scientific assent for any length of 
time. They were all hardly brought 
out before they were modified and 
softened down, and quite often sup- 
planted by an opposite theory. The 
efforts of radical criticism during 
the last two hundred years have 
been incapable of scientifically re- 
futing or convicting of error a sin- 
gle fundamental historical asser- 
tion about Christ. Wherever the 
adamantine “No” of unbelief and 
skepticism is hurled against the 
affirmations of faith, it springs not 
from a crystal-clear insight into 
irreproachably attested facts, but 
from the depths of personality 
which are beyond our control, from 
those ultimate attitudes and de- 
cisions of the spirit which lie beyond 
all scientific knowledge. Unbelief 
has its mysteries no less than 
faith. 


—From Germany’s New Religion. By Wu- 
me~M Haver, Kant Herm, Kant Apam. Trans- 
lated by T. S. K. Scorr-Crarc and R. E. Davies. 
Copyright 1937. By permission The Abingdon 
Press. 
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WATER: FRIEND OR ENEMY 


From the viewpoint of floods, the 
Tennessee Watershed is one of the 
wickedest regions of America. It 
is, for reasons of temperature and 
atmospheric pressure, subject to 
severe storms, and as storms are a 
movement of air accompanied by 
precipitation, the rainfall in the Val- 
ley is abundant and _ turbulent; 
shaped like a fan, it is much more 
susceptible to inundations than if it 
were long and narrow; the surface 
is often barren and rocky, so it is 
conducive to a large and rapid run- 
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off instead of to an absorption of the 
water, as would happen if the soil 
were sandy and porous; a great deal 
of it is rough and rugged mountain- 
ous country, therefore the water 
falling in the form of rain on the 
steep inclines rushes down them at 
breakneck speed, and concentrates 
so quickly in the streams that they 
cannot possibly carry the surplus 
away. The result is, of course, an 
overflowing of the banks. The de- 
gree and manner of land cultiva- 
tion, the extent of forestation, the 
number of lakes and reservoirs to 
store the water are also factors 
which affect the amount and rate of 
the run-off and exercise an influ- 
ence over floods. All the conditions 
in the Valley, partly because of the 
mischievous proclivities of nature, 
partly because of the ignorance and 
feebleness of man, were ideal for 
the encouragement and develop- 
ment of inundations. The records, 
although they have only been prop- 
erly kept since the catastrophe of 
1867, which almost obliterated the 
pretty, busy, and cultured town of 
Chattanooga, make ghastly read- 
ing; during the last 69 years there 
has been a flood every single year, 
the discharge ranging from 106,000 
cubic feet of water per second to 
428,000. Only once, in 1910, was 
there a low discharge of 89,000 
cubic feet per second. 

Nor is this all, by any means. The 
Tennessee is the largest tributary of 
the Ohio, and in this capacity con- 
tributes everwhelmingly to the vol- 
ume of water in the Mississippi. I 
do not need to tell any American 
what the Mississippi does when it 
makes up its mind to go beserk— 
the floods of 1913 and 1927 cannot 
have been already forgotten, even 
in this continent inured to titantic 
natural calamities. In January, 
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1913, the Tennessee helped the 
Mississippi to indulge in its antics 
by a little offering of 240,000 cubic 
feet of water per second; in April of 
the same year it went one better and 
presented a gift of 275,000 cubic 
feet per second. In March, 1927, it 
fraternally whirled 297,000 cubic 
feet of water per second to increase 
the Mississippi’s prowess—twenty 
per cent of the whole crest; and 
three months later, though its aid 
was more reluctant, it still abetted 
the Mississippi to the tune of 258,- 
000 cubic feet per second. The loss 
of life and property, the human suf- 
fering, the frequency and magni- 
tude of the perils in both the Ten- 
nessee and the Mississippi Valleys 
cannot be evaluated in exact terms. 
In the Tennessee Valley alone 
(nothing to do with the Mississippi 
Valley!) the damage wrought by 
floods is estimated at over two mil- 
lion dollars in a normal year. But 
for centuries both rivers have been 
recognized as two of the principal 
danger spots in the United States 
and to the last iota justify the meas- 
ures the TVA is taking to check 
their malignant propensities. 

Still another aspect of flood con- 
trol is its effect on soil erosion. It 
is a vital effect. I mean just what I 
say: vital. Apart from a real flood, 
which is so spectacular that it can- 
not but impress and horrify, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get people to 
comprehend the immense destruc- 
tiveness of water. We are too fa- 
miliar with water; it is always with 
us, inside our houses and immedi- 
ately around us; we have reduced it 
to the réle of attendant and servant; 
we perceive it tamed by pipes and 
taps, docile to our will and going on 
the way we appointed for it to fol- 
low. The redoubtable power it in- 
trinsically has, we do not instinc- 
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tively grasp, and this failure is par- 
ticularly true with regard to its ac- 
tion on land. In connection with 
land, we proclaim that water is its 
most indispensable friend. We 
stop short at that. Impossible, ordi- 
narily, to make us advance any fur- 
ther. We have to be battered at to 
realize that it is also the soil’s most 
sinister enemy, and because 
America has not faced that truth, 
she is catapulting herself into na- 
tional disaster. For, steadily, cease- 
lessly, inflexibly, water erodes the 
soil. 

To erode is to gnaw or eat away. 
Water eats away land by sheet-ero- 
sion, which is the movement that 
carries off a fine layer of the top- 
soil, generally the richest; by shoe- 
string erosion, a more aggressive 
type of washing, which cuts long 
narrow grooves into the topsoil, 
greatly intensifies the thinning of 
the uppermost layer and lowers the 
crop-producing power; and by gul- 
ley-erosion, which hacks deep raw 
gashes through the topsoil and into 
the subsoil. The surface becomes 
untillable, because of the excessive 
roughness, then furrowed, broken 
and denuded, and is finally de- 
stroyed for all farming purposes. 
Not only is the productivity of the 
earth very seriously reduced by 
these three phases, but the natural 
opposition to the tearing speed and 
the wrong direction of the water is 
constantly weakened and _ even 
wholly abolished. So that the circle 
is always renewed and is always in- 
creasingly vicious. The-more the 
soil goes, the more the water is un- 
hindered; the more the water is un- 
hindered, the more the soil goes. It 
is like eternity: unending. 


—From A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. By 
Ovetre Keun (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.). 











CHRISTIAN CORPORATIVISM 


Tue Communist State in Russia 
is a Totalitarian State. So, too— 
some may be surprised to learn it— 
is the Fascist State of Italy or Ger- 
many. For in all these, the State is 
everything, the individual citizen 
and any group of citizens count for 
nothing except in so far as they can 
be made useful for the State and 
State Policy. Communism and Fas- 
cism differ from each other, of 
course. They differ chiefly in three 
ways. Communism—and with it 
we may here class Socialism as a 
whole—does not admit private 
ownership of property or class dis- 
tinctions. Fascism does. Com- 
munism does not encourage any as- 
sociations among its citizens—the 
State is to be the sole society. Fas- 
cism actually creates a new type of 
association to deal with industrial 
relations between its citizens, 
though it does so for purely political 
ends. It is because of these new as- 
sociations, which are referred to by 
Fascists as Corporations, that the 
Fascist State is often spoken of as 
the Corporate State. Thirdly, Com- 
munism aims at one international 
society that will embrace the whole 
world; Fascism, on the other hand, 
is intensely race-conscious and na- 
tional. Truly a remarkable lack of 
family resemblance—not to speak 
of family feeling—between move- 
ments so much of kin in political 
first principles! 

The Laissez-Faire, or Liberal, 
conception of social life and the To- 
talitarian conception are opposites. 
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But the reaction against Laissez- 
Faire does not necessarily lead as 
far as Communism or Fascism. 
There are ever so many intermedi- 
ate positions. And most peoples 
prefer to halt at one or other of 
these. So they are trying to effect 
a compromise between individual 
freedom and social control. The 
nature of that compromise they 
trust largely to circumstances to de- 
cide. According to Catholic prin- 
ciples, however, such compromise 
will have to be along the lines of 
corporative organization if it is to 
be stable and perfect. 

What is Christian Corporativism? 
It is both a movement and a social 
philosophy. As a movement, its 
programme is the creation of a com- 
pletely new set of public social in- 
stitutions, namely, occupational so- 
cieties. As a social philosophy, it 
formulates and justifies a number 
of principles about social life. . . . 

According to Catholic thinking, 
much of the disorder in our present 
social and economic system is due 
to the fact that we have no organiza- 
tions corresponding to the guilds 
fof the Middle Ages]. What or- 
ganizations we have in industry, for 
instance, are all on class lines, and 
none on occupational lines; they 
are unions of employers alone or of 
employees alone, but not of em- 
ployers and employees together. 
There is no one, therefore, to look 
after the interests of each occupa- 
tion as a whole, no one to speak to 
it or for it with the voice of au- 
thority—e x ce pt the government. 
And there is no one to stress the 
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common link between employers 
and employed in each industry... . 
The Catholic call for occupational 
unions is not a call to go back to the 
Medieval Guilds. The Guilds out- 
lived their usefulness because they 
failed to accommodate themselves 
to changing methods of production 
and changing social outlook. The 
Catholic call is just for a modern 
counterpart of the guilds—unions 
suited to our present industrial, 
commercial and agricultural sys- 
tem. Hence, the objection often 
voiced that corporativism is an at- 
tempt to land the world back into 
Medievalism is utterly groundless. 
The Christian corporative move- 
ment suffers in democratic coun- 
tries from the fact that it is confused 
with the Fascist movement. What 
should be remembered is that the 
Catholic programme was put for- 
ward long before Mussolini put Fas- 
cism on the map. And secondly, 
there is a world of difference be- 
tween the Fascist Corporate State 
and Christian Corporative Society. 
In the Fascist State, the government 
plans the policy for each industry 
or profession, then nominates mem- 
bers of the different industries or 
professions to implement that 
policy, and so uses the corporation 
as a purely political organ. The 
corporation, therefore, is neither 
democratic in its constitution nor 
independent in its functioning. It 
really represents the government, 
not the occupation. In the Chris- 
tian corporative society, on the 
other hand, the occupations are in- 
dependent bodies which, though un- 
der the protection of the govern- 
ment, work out the economic salva- 
tion of their members without refer- 
ence to politics. And they are demo- 
cratic institutions in the sense that 
their local and national councils are 


constituted by the free vote of the 
individual members, and in the 
sense that they are compatible with 
democratic parliamentary govern- 
ment. We speak of Corporative So- 
ciety, not of a Corporative State, be- 
cause we wish to stress that occu- 
pational unions are not mere State 
executive bodies and that we can 
have occupational unions under any 
form of government—dictatorial, 
republican, monarchical or demo- 
cratic. ... 

Without corporative organization 
of our economic life we cannot hope 
to have a healthy social order. No 
amount of goodwill on the part of 
employers or employees will secure 
what it is designed to secure. But 
we must not deceive ourselves and 
think that if once we establish this 
sine qua non for social peace, every- 
thing will go right. That is not so. 
It is also necessary that the occupa- 
tional unions should have a right 
spirit, a sense of justice and devo- 
tion to the general welfare. In an 
atmosphere of selfishness and ma- 
terialism and contempt for the 
moral law the unions could be in- 
struments of disorder as much as of 
order. In other words, the corpora- 
tive union, to be perfect, must not 
only exist, but must act perfectly. 
There is no institution in the social 


life so frameable as to be fool-proof. 


—Coanetrus Lucey, in The Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record (Dublin), March. 
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THE CATHOLIC TRADITION 


THE common inspiration of all 
pre-Reformation art is Catholic Tra- 
dition: it is this common inspira- 
tion which binds together into one 
great artistic and spiritual unity the 
cultural achievements of different 
countries. Yet how unmistakably 
are the works of Walter Hilton, of 
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Chaucer and of Thomas More the 
writings of Englishmen. But whilst 
retaining their charm as _indi- 
viduals, and as Englishmen, they 
belong also to a wider and more 
valuable tradition which gives a 
deeper value and unity to their na- 
tional characteristics. The Church 
the Mother of each was also the 
Mother of all. 

The history of English literature 
after the Reformation is a record of 
an ever-widening breach with Tra- 
dition, of a growing individualism 
and insularity. So engrained a force 
as Catholic Tradition however could 
not suddenly disappear, and in de- 
votional prose “the earliest Anglican 
books of devotion were, generally 
speaking, not original works, but 
only adaptations of Catholic writ- 
ings or translations which had been 
purged of their popery.” . . . 

Insufficient attention has been 
paid to the influence which Catholic 
recusant literature has exercised 
both on the lives and on the writ- 
ings of post-Reformation England. 
Centuries of familiarity with Cath- 
olic devotional prose must needs 
have left its mark upon the char- 
acters of its readers. When we con- 
sider too this further fact that even 
after the Reformation it was still 
Catholic spiritual literature to 
which the more thoughtful and de- 
vout among Protestants had re- 
course, it is not difficult to account 
for “the attraction which was felt 
towards Catholicism by a large part 
of the English people far into the 
seventeenth century; for the re- 
ligious waverings of Donne, of Ben 
Jonson, of Milton even; for the 
Laudian revival and its extension to 
literature; for the fact last of all, 
that the Catholic temper lived on in 
England, though beneath the sur- 
face, to appear in less troublesome 
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times.” This in itself is sufficient 
to dispose of the slander that Ca- 
tholicism is something alien to the 
English temperament. The late Dr. 
J. S. Brewer once paid the follow- 
ing eloquent tribute to the influence 
exercised on Englishmen by English 
monasticism—“if men know how to 
farm and to drain and to till the 
land scientifically; if they know how 
colleges may be built and large 
households maintained without con- 
fusion: if they have learnt to value 
economy, punctuality and dispatch; 
nay more, if the minor obligations 
of social life, the unwritten laws of 
natural respect, good breeding, and 
politeness, have grown up amongst 
men, these all were derived from the 
monasteries; for their discipline 
reached from the highest to the low- 
liest duties of man, as if all were 
bound together in one indissoluble 
union.” 

What then must be said of the in- 
fluence of English Catholic litera- 
ture as a whole? Surely it too is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the Eng- 
lish character. It was Catholic re- 
ligious instruction which kept alive 
our prose and we must remember 
also that it was a Catholic religious 
inspiration which raised it to stand- 
ards of excellence which stand com- 
parison with all that later prose de- 
velopments were able to effect. And 
the reasons for this are not far to 
seek—“because Catholic literature 
proceeds from the souls of men 
whose faith enables their vision to 
pierce the stars, it is the most com- 
plete literature of man. Catholic 
writers have the only true view con- 
cerning this life: they see it as a 
training ground for a life incom- 
parably greater. They know why 
man is, and for what he is destined; 
and in their writings they present 
the progress of man towards that 
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end, his aberrations, his falls and 
his resurrections. They write a 
literature not of pagan man, man as 
a slave of the earth, but of man the 
master, man redeemed and lifted to 
a supernatural life. . . . Catholic 
literature is the expression of Cath- 
olic life, than which no life is 
richer.” 

It may indeed be fairly claimed 
that many features of the English 
character are better accounted for 
by the Catholic principles which lie 
at the heart of our devotional litera- 
ture, than by either “the boisterous- 
ness and sensuousness of Eliza- 
bethan paganism, or the stern 
wrathfulness of extreme Protestant- 
ism.” Even the mean between these 
two extremes—those qualities of 
“sober, harmonious beauty, and de- 
cent, moderate comeliness in wor- 
ship” which are claimed to be con- 
stitutive of the Anglican tempera- 
ment—was a reality in the English 
Church long before the break with 
the Old Religion. So many cen- 
turies of Catholic culture may well 
have secured an ineradicable con- 
gruity between the English char- 
acter and Catholic Tradition. 

The history of English poetry 
since 1600 is a striking commentary 
on the maxim “right beliefs are es- 
sential to right sensibility.” Poetry 
ceases to be the expression “of man 
in all his essential relationships, not 
merely the relations between man 
and man, but the relations between 
man and God, of which all other re- 
lations are vicarious replicas,” 
ceases in other words to show us the 
poet’s vision of reality and gives us 
instead the poet’s vision of himself. 
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No one would deny the beauty that 
is sometimes to be found in even the 
most subjective and personal of 
poetry, but we have only to think 
of Chaucer or Dante to see how 
much has been lost. What has been 
lost is Tradition—Tradition in the 
sense of “classical culture as deep- 
ened and completed by Christi- 
anity.” In the place of one great 
tradition which could allow for in- 
dividuality, for nationality even, 
and yet give a wider unity and com- 
prehension which was as wide as 
the Church itself, we have now “na- 
tional” literatures, separate entities, 
cut off from the inspiration of ideals 
greater than themselves. 

One example from our own times 
must suffice. It is significant that 
amid the individualism of modern 
English poetry it is a Catholic poet 
who is pre-eminent not only for the 
quality of his verse but also for the 
beauty and reality of his vision. In 
contrast to those who mirror only 
their own subjectivity, Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins “represents a perennial 
mood of the spirit and for this rea- 
son transcends distinctions based on 
schools, movements or periods. He 
is the poet of the vicissitudes of the 
inner life, and his affinities are with 
the masters of the spiritual life in all 
times and centuries....” Through 
Hopkins Catholic Tradition is once 
more operative in English litera- 
ture; recognition of the principles 
which have inspired his poetry may 
yet lead others to the Faith which 
called forth all that is most beauti- 
ful and enduring in his work. 


—Dom Hiary Strevert, in The Downside Re- 
view (Bath, England), January. 














Recent Events 


THREE OFFICIAL PRONOUNCEMENTS 
FROM THE VATICAN 


Arter his long and serious ill- 
ness the Supreme Pontiff aston- 
ished the world by the vigor of three 
official pronouncements issued in 
the space of two weeks; the Encyc- 
lical to the German hierarchy was 
dated March 14th, that on Atheistic 
Communism, March 19th, and an 
Apostolic Letter to the Mexican 
Bishops, March 28th. 

The Encyclical to the bishops of 
Germany was dated Passion Sun- 
day. Copies were privately printed 
the week following in Germany, dis- 
tributed secretly by motor cars dur- 
ing Saturday night and abstracts 
were read in the churches on Palm 
Sunday. These precautions were 
necessary so that agents of the 
Reich could not interfere as they 
undoubtedly would have done if 
they had known of the Encyclical. 
No German paper carried any part 
of the historic document the next 
day, but it was published in Rome 
Monday evening. The Holy Father 
began by recalling the negotiations 
which led to the Concordat of 1933, 
to which he had agreed, he said, 
“with many and grave misgivings,” 
but which the Church had done 
everything possible to preserve. 
However, “from the other side,” 
said His Holiness, “there arose as 
an ordinary rule distortion of facts, 
their evasion, their voiding, and 
finally their more or less open vio- 
lation.” The Encyclical mentioned 
specifically, “the open fight against 
confessional schools protected by 
the Concordat.” Later in the docu- 


ment the Holy Father referred to 
“the sacrilegious disregard for the 
essential difference between God 
and creature” on the part of those 
who would deify the ruler of the 
Reich, and calls them “senseless 
prophets of absurdity to whom is to 
be applied with terrible apposition 
the words of the Scriptures: ‘He 
who dwells in the heavens laugheth 
at them.’” In spite of the gravity 
of the situation and the vigor of his 
strictures on the German Govern- 
ment, the Holy Father insisted that 
he had no desire “more intimately 
cherished than that of restoring 
true peace between the Church and 
the State of Germany.” 

The Encyclical, “Divini Redemp- 
toris,” on Atheistic Communism, 
universal in its application, is ad- 
dressed to all the Bishops in com- 
munion with the Apostolic See. It 
is divided into five sections. After 
a brief introduction, the first sec- 
tion recapitulates the earlier con- 
demnations of Communism begin- 
ning with Pope Pius IX. in 1846. 
Then the Holy Father discusses the 
theory and practice of Communism, 
showing how its doctrines are es- 
sentially atheistic and materialis- 
tic; “it is a system,” he says, “full of 
errors and sophisms; it is in oppo- 
sition both to reason and to Divine 
Revelation.” Instances of what 
happens “where Communism has 
been able to assert its power,” Pope 
Pius finds in Russia, Mexico and 
Spain. 

In the third section His Holiness 
treats briefly of the contrasted doc- 
trine of the Church on God, on man 
and the family, and on the nature of 
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society. “But the enemies of the 
Church,” continues the Holy Fa- 
ther, “though forced to acknowl- 
edge the wisdom of her doctrine, ac- 
cuse her of having failed to act in 
conformity with her principles, and 
from this conclude to the necessity 
of seeking other solutions.” In a 
few paragraphs the Supreme Pon- 
tiff answers this charge and makes 
a counter charge: “There would be 
to-day neither Socialism nor Com- 
munism if the rulers of the nations 
had not scorned the teachings and 
maternal warnings of the Church.” 

Then follow two plain-spoken 
sections outlining a defensive and 
constructive program, calling for 
united Catholic Action and exhort- 
ing the clergy to heed the oft-re- 
peated counsel of Pope Leo XIII, 
which His Holiness makes his own, 
to “go to the workingman, espe- 
cially where he is poor; and in gen- 
eral, go to the poor.” The most 
efficacious means of apostolate 
among the poor, the Encyclical con- 
tinues, is the priest’s shining ex- 
ample of a life which is humble, 
poor and disinterested in imitation 
of the Divine Master. Such a 
priest, says the Holy Father, “may 
work among his flock marvels re- 
calling a St. Vincent de Paul, a Curé 
of Ars, a Cottolengo, a Don Bosco, 
and so many others.” 

Before concluding, His Holiness 
addresses himself “to those of our 
children who are more or less taint- 
ed with the Communist plague. We 
earnestly exhort them,” he says, “to 
hear the voice of their loving Fa- 
ther. We pray the Lord to enlighten 
them that they may abandon the 
slippery path which will precipitate 
one and all to ruin and catastrophe, 
and that they recognize that Jesus 
Christ our Lord, is their only Sa- 
vior; ‘For there is no other name un- 


der heaven given to man whereby 
we must be saved.’” Finally, the 
Holy Father places the vast cam- 
paign of the Church against Com- 
munism under the standard of St. 
Joseph, her mighty Protector, who 
belonged to the working-class and 
who bore the burden of poverty for 
himself and the Holy Family. 

The third of these supremely im- 
portant pronouncements of Pope 
Pius was issued on Easter Sunday 
in the form of an Apostolic Letter 
to the Mexican Episcopate on the 
religious situation in that country. 
It is a message of encouragement 
and of gratitude to the Mexican 
clergy for their fidelity in condi- 
tions so similar to those which faced 
the primitive Church. The letter ap- 
peals for strong and united Catholic 
Action, for interest in social prob- 
lems, for a true love of the laboring 
man, for religious and economic 
assistance to the peasants, for so- 
licitude for the welfare of the stu- 
dents, especially those in the uni- 
versities. 

The Supreme Pontiff points out 
“that the Church, being a society of 
men, cannot exist or develop if it 
does not enjoy liberty of action, and 
its members the right to find in civil 
society the possibility of living ac- 
cording to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Consequently,” continues 
His Holiness, “when the most ele- 
mentary religious and civil liberties 
are attacked Catholic citizens do 
not resign themselves passively to 
renouncing those liberties. Not- 
withstanding, the revindication of 
these rights and liberties,” he says, 
“can be, according to the circum- 
stances, more or less opportune, 
more or less energetic.” The Holy 
Father calls upon the clergy and 
upon Catholic Action, whose mis- 
sion is peace and love, consecrated 
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to uniting all men in the bonds of 
peace, to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the nation and to collabo- 
rate in all those social initiatives 
which are not opposed to dogma or 
to the laws of Christian morals. 


-— 
> 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


LouIsvILLE, Kentucky, was chos- 
en for the thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association at the be- 
ginning of April. Resolutions were 
adopted condemning the German 
Government’s attempt to destroy 
the Catholic schools, and praising 
the valiant stand taken by the Holy 
Father in his recent Encyclical to 
the German Bishops. Another reso- 
lution voiced a warning against the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher education 
bill now pending in Washington. 

The Most Rev. John B. Peter- 
son, Bishop of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, and chairman of the 
department of education of the 
N. C. W. C., was reélected president 
general of the Association. “What 
is happening in Germany,” the con- 
vention said, “is bound to happen 
anywhere, when governments lose 
sight of what the framers of our 
own Declaration of Independence 
recognized to be a self-evident truth, 
namely that human beings have 
certain inalienable rights given 
them by their Creator.” 

“By making religion the basic in- 
tegrating force in its program,” said 
the educators, “Catholic education 
lays the only solid foundation for 
life in a democratic society. It em- 
phasizes on one hand the sacred- 
ness of the individual personality 
and on the other the responsibility 
of that personality to God.” 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Fascist Party REBUKED IN 
BELGIUM’S ELECTION 


AN election was held in Brussels 
on the second Sunday of April to 
decide whether Paul Van Zeeland 
would remain Premier of Belgium. 
He was opposed by Leon Degrelle 
and his Rexist Party. Two days be- 
fore the election His Eminence Jo- 
seph Cardinal Van Roey, Arch- 
bishop of Malines and Primate of 
Belgium declared in a formal state- 
ment to the press that the Rexist 
Party, which is Fascist in its lean- 
ings, was a danger to the country 
and the Church. In the election De- 
grelle polled only 69,242 votes, 
while over 275,000 votes were cast 
for the Premier. It was a severe 
blow to the Fascists, for they made 
a poorer showing by over 4,000 than 
they did last year. 

The New York Times comment- 
ing editorially on the second day 
after the election said: “The Bel- 
gian election was as clean-cut a 
fight between a democratic govern- 
ment in power and a Fascist leader 
seeking power as has been waged 
anywhere since the triumph of Hit- 
ler in Germany. That is why the 
contest aroused a world-wide inter- 
est disproportionate to the im- 
portance of a by-election in Brussels 
and why the smashing defeat of 
Leon Degrelle is hailed as a sign of 
the turning of the tide against dic- 
tatorship.” 


a, 
> 





DEATH OF REv. THoMAS MCNICHOL, 
PAULIST 


AFTER many years of patient suf- 
fering with bronchitis, the Rev. 
Thomas J. McNichol, C.S.P., suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia in a hospital 
in Baltimore, Md., on March 22d. 
In spite of his chronic ailment Fa- 




















ther McNichol had always continued 
in active service. For the past six 
years he had been superior of the 
Paulist Preparatory Seminary ad- 
joining St. Charles College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Father McNichol was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., sixty-six years 
ago. He was ordained in the Paul- 
ist Church in New York, June 24, 
1897, and most of his priestly life 
was spent in this city, first in the 
parish of St. Paul the Apostle where 
for many years he directed the 
Paulist Athletic Club, and then as 
pastor of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd for six years. In 1928 Fa- 
ther McNichol was appointed to the 
Church of Santa Susanna in Rome 
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where he served two years, and then 
for a short time he was attached to 
the Paulist Church in Los Angeles. 
Six years ago he received the ap- 
pointment to the Preparatory Semi- 
nary. 

Following his death a Mass was 
celebrated in the small chapel of the 
Seminary and then Father McNi- 
chol’s body was brought to New 
York. A Solemn Mass of Requiem 
was celebrated by the Very Rev. 
John B. Harney, C.S.P., Superior 
General of the Paulist Fathers, and 
the Rev. Peter Moran, C.S.P., 
preached the eulogy. The inter- 
ment followed immediately in the 
vault under the tower of St. Paul’s 
Church. 














Our Contributors 


In order to clarify several be- 
clouded aspects of the subject, 
made clear to him while engaged in 
his present work on a thesis, WiL- 
LIAM GERALD Downey, JR., a new 
contributor, writes “American Neu- 
trality: Past and Present.” A 
Brooklynite by birth, Mr. Downey 
graduated from Regis High School, 
got his B.S.S. degree from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and is 
at present the holder of a Knights 
of Columbus Fellowship in Interna- 
tional Law and Relations at the 
Catholic University. He hopes to 
spend the summer at the Academy 
of International Law at The Hague 
and eventually to enter the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 


A trip through the Emerald Isle 
stirred the Irish blood in the veins 
of Av&A Marcioness and “Wild 
Sweet Music” is the result. The au- 
thor lives in Hollywood, is the 
mother of “two very tall, interest- 
ing children,” but nevertheless con- 
trives to devote much time to the 
serious study of creative writing. 
She is new to our readers, but her 
work has appeared in The Ave 
Maria, etc. 


A THIRD new name this month is 
that of Hersert Susser, for the 
past fourteen years a teacher of 
English at Western State Teachers’ 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. During 
that time, he spent a year as Car- 
negie Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity College of the southwest of 
England, Exeter, probably “one of 
the first Americans ever to ‘teach’ 
American literature under the be- 


nign encouragement of an English 
college.” “One Afternoon’s Per- 
spective” is a very interesting out- 
come of that experience. 


Stitt another new contributor, 
MARGUERITE STEELE (Mrs. A. Gau- 
LIN) was educated at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart in Montreal, 
but has lived in diplomatic circles 
abroad and in South America for 
the past thirty-five years. A stay 
of six months in Portugal last year 
introduced her to “Fatima: The 
Lourdes of Portugal.” Mrs. Gaulin 
has been French correspondent for 
various newspapers. 


Rev. JAMES M. KEarney’s first 
contribution, “The Martyr With a 
‘Yin,’” published in August, 1935, 
was so well received in China that 
he was emboldened to send us his 
present “Brother Castiglione, Im- 
perial Artist.” Father Kearney, 
now stationed at the Jesuit house in 
Nanking, is the author of Psy- 
chology in the New Literature and 
a contributor to The Commonweal, 
Columbia, etc. 


Wirt his current treatment of 
Aldous Huxley and A. J. Penty, D. 
MARSHALL brings to a close his 
study of “The War of the Ma- 
chines” and its protagonists on 
either side. 


MANAGING editor of Automatic 
Heat and Air Conditioning, Lewis 
W. Britton (“The White Knight”), 
whom we hereby introduce, takes 
the real postman’s holiday of writ- 
ing in his leisure time. Mr. Britton 
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is the author of a volume of char- 
acter sketches, Town Portraits, and 
over a period of years conducted a 
column in the Franciscan Herald. 
He has done a number of dramatic 
sketches for the radio and has writ- 
ten for Nation’s Business. He lives 
in the suburbs of Chicago, where, 
he tells us, four children are doing 
their best to educate him. 


In his first contribution Rev Jo- 
SEPH GusTAFSON (“Hermann the 
Cripple”) conveys to us something 
of the fascination his little known 
subject has had for him. Ordained 
last June, Father Gustafson teaches 
English and Latin in St. Edward’s 
Seminary, Seattle, Wash., his home 
town. He made his theology course 
at the Sulpician Seminary in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and later did graduate 
work at the Catholic University, 
whence he holds his B.A. 


THE tradition that deafness in- 
duces a misanthropic outlook bids 
fair to be shattered by articles such 
as this by Mary K. Rearpon, “They 
Sing of the Silence,” and Christine 
Whiting Parmenter’s “How to Be 
Happy Though Deaf,” published in 
our November, 1935, number. Miss 
Reardon, who has been almost to- 
tally deaf since childhood, lives in 
Denver, holds her B.A. from Loretto 
Heights College, Colorado, and has 
interested herself in promoting 
Catholic action for the deafened in 
various ways. For four successive 
years she was Press Correspondent 
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of the Catholic Press Club of Den- 
ver, and is a contributor to many 
magazines and newspapers. All 
things considered we may well call 
her a gallant adventurer in life. 


Our poets: ANNE CABELL, M.A. 
(“Hymn for May”), who came into 
the Church by way of a Methodist 
College, is now, after adventuring 
in various fields of art, teaching 
English Literature and Art in a Ju- 
nior College in Lancaster, Calif. 
She is well known to our readers. 
A new poet, OpaL WInsTEAD (“Ala- 
baster Box”), who describes herself 
as “really quite a nonentity, quietly 
fashioning verses whenever I have 
the opportunity,” was nevertheless 
associate editor of The Archive 
while a student at Duke University, 
has had work published in Rural 
Progress, Prize Stories, The Ameri- 
can Author, North Carolina Poetry 
Review, etc., and is at present in 
charge of the Insurance and Tax 
Department of the Carolina Branch 
Office, Farm Loan Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In Maser A. Farnum 
(“Grass”) we welcome back an old 
contributor who has met with wide 
success as journalist, poet, and 
writer of juveniles since she ap- 
peared in our pages some fifteen 
years ago. Her latest book, about to 
be published by the Catechetical 
Guild of St. Paul, is a boy’s life of 
Pius X., The White Knight. Miss 
Farnum is a resident of Brighton, 


Mass. 
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Mew Books 


The Higher Learning in America; No Friendly Voice. 


By Robert Maynard 
Hutchins.—Have You Anything to Declare? By Maurice Baring.—Army Without 
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Notices. 


The Higher Learning in America. By 


Robert Maynard Hutchins. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$2.00. 


No Friendly Voice. Same Author. 
Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.00. 

We have placed these two books 
in what we conceive to be the proper 
order, because it seems to us that 
the first and more pretentious title 
is a more dignified summing up and 
a more serious presentation of the 
ideas, wishes, and proposals which 
abound in the various addresses and 
papers presented in the other, and 
evidently delivered and written be- 
fore the sprightly author was in- 
vited to give the Storrs Lectures un- 
der the zegis of Yale University. The 
humor, scintillating wit, exuber- 
ance that abound in No Friendly 
Voice and render its pages far from 
dull are toned down to becoming 
decorum in a book that purports to 
speak to presumably a sedate body 
of pedagogical experts gathered in 
solemn session to discuss (1) the 
external conditions under which 
American education operates; (2) 
the peculiar difficulties of our so- 
called universities, and especially 


of our professional schools. It also 
proposes to suggest what a general 
education is, and the longing for 
what a university might be. 

As the author is the President of 
an institution which is through his 
efforts outstandingly the expression 
of some at least of his own ideas, it 
is obvious that one must take notice 
of his ideas. From the Catholic 
viewpoint of what is fundamental 
in any system of education, the au- 
thor’s theories and aims are for the 
most part commendable. His out- 
spoken strictures on the American 
system should get a better hearing 
than they would receive if made by 
us. Our Catholic educators have 
been loud in proclaiming these 
same criticisms but they have been 
a voice in the wilderness. It is re- 
freshing to find so pointed a denial 
of the once highly vaunted elective 
system that has so sadly frustrated 
“higher education in America.” 
But this reviewer recalls the cold- 
ness with which a Jesuit’s denunci- 
ation of that idol of New England’s 
culture was received. Perhaps 
when such an authority as the 
President of a great mid-western 
school denounces it, and consider- 
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able more of the New England tra- 
dition, his voice may be heeded as 
coming from a source less suspect. 

Dr. Hutchins is struggling to de- 
fine what a general education is 
as the starting point for the reali- 
zation of what truly may be con- 
sidered a university. Here and 
there in both these books he comes 
dangerously near to acknowledging 
what after all is a commonplace in 
the Catholic tradition, and was 
known as the humanities or belles- 
lettres. His disquisitions on the sub- 
ject, which obviously fascinates 
him, are pathetic (see especially the 
opening lecture in The Higher 
Learning in America). We quite 
agree with his statement as regards 
that learning at the present day: 
“The idea that his education should 
consist in the cultivation of his in- 
tellect is, of course, ridiculous. 
What it must consist of is surveys, 
etc. . . . Thus the modern temper 
produces that strangest of modern 
phenomena an anti-intellectual uni- 
versity.” 

We must confess to a certain sym- 
pathy with Dr. Hutchins in his cru- 
sade for a return to sanity in edu- 
cation. He clearly sees the distinc- 
tion between cultural and voca- 
tional schools. He points out where 
they diverge. He quarrels rightly 
with those who refuse to recognize 
the precise point of that divergence. 
He admits the blight with which 
utilitarianism has infected the 
whole range of educational effort in 
our country. We sympathize deeply 
with his concern for a proper ap- 
preciation of real education. To ex- 
perts in the field we must of course 
leave the decision in the contro- 
versy. But we may be permitted a 
few general remarks as outsiders. 

First, there is a pathetic irony in 
quoting Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
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as pointing to the correct solution 
of the problem (The Higher Learn- 
ing in America, p. 80), when scat- 
tered through both books there are 
digs at Dr. Butler’s university’s 
fondness for giving degrees in “sub- 
jects fantastical.” Second, there is 
danger in the fact that some of our 
Catholic institutions of learning are 
tempted under the urge of utili- 
tarianism to follow after the false 
gods whose feet of clay are amply 
shown in these interesting volumes. 
Third, it is consoling to think 
that in this field also the securus 
judicat orbis terrarum is as admis- 
sible as it was in another and greater 
field. Fourth, we are quite con- 
vinced if this brilliant author would 
devote more than a passing reading 
to Newman’s classic Idea of a Uni- 
versity his ardent advocacy of its 
ideals, which glimmer somewhat in 
himself, would be successful. 

We would commend to him a 
study of the Catholic University of 
Salzburg at present in process of 
formation. Doubtless he is ac- 
quainted with the recent study of 
medieval universities published by 
the Carnegie Foundation. If so we 
are amazed that he should evidence 
such extraordinary ideas on “aca- 
demic freedom.” His absolution of 
the university as he conceives it 
from character forming is unin- 
telligible to a Catholic; and as for 
morals he doubtless gets no further 
than those so fully set forth by New- 
man, the futility of which that mas- 
ter so exquisitely describes as an ef- 
fort to carve granite with a razor or 
moor a ship with silken cords. 

The books are stimulating or 
should be to experts: “I attribute 
the decline of the Church in this 
country to the decline of the theo- 
logical schools, the plight of the law 
to the plight of the law schools, the 
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condition of engineering to the con- 
dition of the engineering schools, 
and the comparative excellence of 
medicine to the comparative excel- 
lence of the medical schools de- 
veloped since 1910” (Higher Learn- 
ing, p. 44). And perhaps we Cath- 
olics may not be included in this: 
“Why is it that the clergy do not 
command the respect that we 
should all like to feel for them? I 
think you will find the answer by 
looking at the catalogue of any di- 
vinity school. It is now made up of 
subjects which, it is assumed, will 
assist the pastor in coping with his 
first charge. He learns about build- 
ing management, and community 
singing, and church socials, and 
what is called religious education. 
Theology, which deals with the in- 
tellectual problems of his profes- 
sion, has almost disappeared from 
the curriculum” (ibid., p. 46). 
Perhaps there is food for thought 
here among our own promoters of 
Bingo! J. H. McM. 


Have You Anything to Declare? A 
Note Book with Commentaries. 
By Maurice Baring. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 

A few years ago Aldous Huxley 
in his Texts and Pretexts gave us 
an anthology of poems drawn from 
half a dozen languages with a run- 
ning commentary that was always 
piquant, unexpected, and illuminat- 
ing. Perhaps it is because Mau- 
rice Baring does not wish to chal- 
lenge further comparison with Hux- 
ley, who arranged his matter under 
subject headings, that he falls back 
upon a roughly chronological order 
and uses the device of being asked 
by the official at the Customs. House 
of the Chemins de fer de l’Enfer 
what literary baggage he has to de- 
clare; the answer is this book. 
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We discover that Mr. Baring has 
a good deal of Homer in his pos- 
session; that he prefers Horace to 
Vergil; that Dante and Heine are 
among his favorite poets; and that 
he knows Russian. All the poems 
included are in the original with a 
translation, sometimes by himself. 
And though most of these are well 
known, there are enough out of the 
way passages here to make the col- 
lection interesting. Among the 
items to be exhibited to the won- 
dering gaze of the Customs House 
official are extracts from Fathers 
Martindale, Knox and McNabb. 

The comments upon the poems 
themselves are not as a rule out of 
the commonplace. But scattered 
about are comments on literary 
style in general, or the style of some 
particular author, such as Racine 
or Chateaubriand, that are much to 
the point. And there are excellent 
pages on George Eliot and Renan. 
Very truly Mr. Baring remarks that 
many an agnostic has been brought 
into the Catholic Church by Renan 
simply because Renan’s faith was 
shattered not by any dogmatic dif- 
ficulties but by too implicit a trust 
in that German higher criticism by 
which not a few modern men’s 
faith has been shattered. 

Have You Anything to Declare? is 
charmingly produced and is a book 
worth having; but I do not see my- 
self taking it down for odd half- 
hours nearly as frequently as I take 
down Texts and Pretezts. T.M. 


Army Without Banners. By Ernie 
O'Malley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Ernie O’Malley’s story out of real 
life is a gorgeous tale of his adven- 
tures in Dublin and Cork and Tip- 
perary and the Kerry Hills and 
Donegal, while he was fighting and 
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hiding and between times organiz- 
ing the man power of the Irish coun- 
tryside from Easter Day, 1916, to 
that July day, 1921, which ended, 
“what we called the scrap, the peo- 
ple later, the trouble; and others 
fond of labels, the Revolution.” It 
brims over with grand deeds of dar- 
ing that bear the stamp of authen- 
ticity; and incidentally, it shows 
that the author, like many another 
soldier, thrills to natural beauty and 
speaks of it with spontaneous elo- 
quence. 

This story records what must 
have been a typical transformation 
of a quiet peace-loving Irish youth 
into an avenger of injustice. Fur- 
ther, it explains the attitude of those 
Englishmen who, in the name of 
England, fiercely denounced the 
cruel and unintelligent policy of 
their own government in dealing 
with the Irish. But there is as little 
anger in Mr. O’Malley’s writing as 
there was in his fighting. His tone 
is detached, impersonal, even when 
he speaks of things that stir deep 
feelings in the reader. 

A high spot in this story is the 
brutal beating which an English 
officer gave O’Malley, then a mana- 
cled prisoner in Dublin castle. An- 
other is the scene, artistically so 
perfect and emotionally so disturb- 
ing, which shows three English 
officers facing a firing squad during 
the period of reprisals against the 
savage “Black and Tans.” At the 
end of the book we see O’Malley 
drawing slowly away from Collins, 
to whom he had been so faithful, 
and coming closer to “Dev.” 

One wishes that a map might 
have been added to this volume for 
the convenience of those unfamiliar 
with the topography of “the martial 
area.” And a little more editing 
would not have been amiss. Ideas 
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jumbled together carelessly leave 
the reader unconvinced. Occasion- 
ally, too, an incident seems to break 
off suddenly in the middle and we 
are left in the dark about matters 
which the author probably never 
meant to keep secret. 

It is a pleasant thing to note the 
absence of dirt in these 400 pages. 
As for the author’s present views of 
religion, one is left guessing—not- 
ing however a slight dig at the 
Bishop of Cork and the possibly sig- 
nificant fact that the author now 
spells “King” with a capital, not as 
he once did with a small letter, 
whereas on the other hand, he 
writes at present of “holy com- 
munion.” J. McS. 


English Sonnets. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by Sir A. 
T. Quiller-Couch. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 
This is the reissue of an anthol- 

ogy that first appeared in 1897 and 

in which Mrs. Browning was the 
most recent author to be represent- 
ed. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch ad- 
mits that “perhaps he chose his ex- 
hibits, too academically, for their 
differences, as illustrating his argu- 
ment, rather than with strict con- 
sideration for their degrees of merit 
as poetry, and supposed he had 
presented enough for his purpose.” 

Now thirty-nine more nearly con- 

temporary sonnets are added to the 

original hundred and seventy-four 

and the edition is provided with a 

preface. But though the sonnets 

chosen represent Sir Arthur’s good 

taste, this remains far from being a 

satisfactory anthology. 

The editor advances a sonnet 
theory which the late T. W. H. 
Crosland thoroughly demolished, 
and though Crosland was probably 
too stringent, Sir Arthur is too lax. 
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Only for that reason could Warton 
and Bowles and Leigh Hunt find 
representation. And Habington’s 
fourteen lines do not constitute a 
sonnet at all but only seven coup- 
lets. On the other hand it is not 
easy to understand why Keats’s fin- 
est sonnet—that on the Elgin Mar- 
bles—has been omitted. 

In the case of contemporary 
poets no two anthologists ever 
agree. I should like to have seen 
W. B. Yeats’s “Leda” and “The 
Swan” here and some of the work 
of Charles Williams. English crit- 
ics seldom are aware that there is 
such a thing as American poetry. 
This no doubt accounts for Long- 
fellow’s being the sole American in- 
cluded. One can hardly complain 
that Sister Madeleva should have 
escaped Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
notice, but he can scarcely be ex- 
cused from being unaware of the 
merits of the Sonnets of Elinor 
Wylie, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Thomas S. Jones, and Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. The prestige of 
its editor’s name is likely to ensure 
this anthology a wider circulation 
than it really deserves. ?. M. 


The Two Nations. By Christopher 
Hollis. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.75. 

Mr. Hollis’s “two nations” are the 
rich and the poor, and this book, 
which may be regarded as a com- 
panion volume to his Breakdown of 
Money, is a spirited history of mod- 
ern usury. He opens with a note on 
the currency management of the 
Middle Ages, when kings sought to 
maintain price stability by occa- 
sionally modifying the precious 
metal content of coins, describes 
the breakdown of that effort through 
escape of the private money power 
from public control, and then re- 
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lates the long story of the pillaging 
of the modern world by money 
lenders. 

The volume is subtitled “a finan- 
cial study of English history,” but 
the scope of the book is world-wide, 
for Mr. Hollis follows the depreda- 
tions of usurious finance, from its 
capital seat in London, to all quar- 
ters of the globe. The fall of the 
English monarchy in 1688 opened 
the way for “Dutch finance” in Eng- 
land, and this was the “double- 
money” system whereby private 
bankers create money out of thin 
air, as it were, through the issue of 
banknotes, which are promissory 
notes circulating as hard cash. 
These notes go out as loans which 
increase the volume of currency and 
send prices up; when the loans are 
paid in the volume of currency 
shrinks and prices go down; and the 
amouht of money in circulation de- 
pends at any given time on the na- 
tion’s gold supply and the size of 
bankers’ loans. So is the price level 
disturbed, and so, from time to time, 
are the producers of the world 
milked dry by the bankers. Their 
system has been challenged occa- 
sionally by such men as Bishop 
Berkeley, Cobbett, the young Dis- 
raeli and W. J. Bryan, and in our 
day De Valera and Roosevelt have 
dealt it heavy blows. The system 
of course breaks down of its own 
weight periodically, as it did at the 
end of the nineteen-twenties; but 
heretofore the financial powers have 
always cleverly shifted responsi- 
bility for these disasters to other 
shoulders, even displaying the ef- 
frontery to come forward after each 
crisis to pose as the saviors of the 
community. However, they do not 
fool men as shrewdly perceptive as 
Mr. Hollis. 

It is not possible to present in so 
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short a space an outline of this 
sweeping and comprehensive narra- 
tive, which is an excellent and con- 
vincing revelation of the ruin which 
usury must ever leave in its wake; 
but one thing may be said at least of 
the money-reform thesis which 
runs through Mr. Hollis’s book and, 
unfortunately, disfigures here and 
there the strict accuracy of his his- 
tory. He believes that money is 
nothing but counters, a medium of 
exchange which only the supreme 
public authority should issue, regu- 
lating the supply of it to the end 
that prices remain on a stable level. 
Hence he is an advocate of man- 
aged fiat inconvertible currency of 
the sort in use to-day throughout 
a great part of Europe. Where you 
have it you have also governments 
that trample at will on all things 
private. Such money does not con- 
sist of precious coins and notes of 
credit that a man may put into his 
pocket and call his own, but is a 
token good for a purchase for so 
long as nothing goes seriously 
wrong with the political system. 
The government does not merely 
regulate this money, but owns it, 
and this is a distinction which clear- 
headed medieval men believed it im- 
portant to make. The restoration 
of public control over the issue of 
money does not necessarily call for 
the adoption of money theories 
which jeopardize private property 
and carry political implications 
that few of us are prepared to ac- 
cept. R. J. 8S. H. 


Thronging Feet. By Riobard 6 
Farachain (Robert Farren). New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $1.25. 
Robert Farren is a young Irish 

poet. One may almost say that he 

is thrice a poet: by an inevitability 

of music and inner rhythm; by a 
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stark austerity of matter and of 
form; by a sudden eccentric and 
entirely orthodox mysticism. 
Thronging Feet is quick with all 
these qualities, is peculiarly Irish 
in their possession. Its added 
power of epitomized narrative in 
blank verse implies a less endemic, 
a wider heritage. 

One reads through the pathetic 
valediction of “The Teacher’s Plea” 
thinking, perhaps, of “La Derniére 
Classe,” to be suddenly caught out 
of “the dull, mechanic round” of 
the last arithmetic lesson into a 
world where 


“even the drudgery of nine and nine 

is rumorous of whitely-drooping 
wings 

of the ringed hierarchies, 
weary ‘three’ 

haunting-evocative of Trinity.” 


the 


The sternest of the three R’s has 
made a mystic of the reader in 


“the deep and reach of glory that is 
One.” 


The poems written in the severe 
forms of authentic Gaelic verse are, 
perhaps, the most remarkable, the 
least imitable of this young poet’s 
fine singing. They have the strength, 
the power, and the beauty of St. 
Patrick’s Breastplate upon them: 


“Thou’rt my seeing, 
mine ears’ hearing, 
thou’rt my healing, 
my heart’s cheering, 
Thou art all my treasure thou.” 


They praise Erin in her dearest 
idiom and in epithet borrowed from 
the ancient Hebrides. 

“What Her Death Means,” and 
“The Poet Sends Her Gifts,” are too 
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exquisite to miss particular com- 


ment. From “Exposition” to “Colo- 
phon” the book is a volume of sing- 
ing love and praise of God. That, 
in a day when vision has passed 
from the eyes of the young, is a 
thing to speak of with most grate- 
ful praise. S. M. M. 


Vie de Jésus. Par Francois Mauriac. 
Collection “L’Histoire.” Paris: 
Flammarion. 12 fr. 

Life of Jesus. By Francois Mauriac. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50. 

Julie Kernan has made an excel- 
lent translation of the Vie de Jésus, 
by Francois Mauriac, the French 
novelist. It was a best seller in 
France last year, and promises an 
equal success in its English dress. 
Its popularity is due not to its ac- 
curacy or its scholarship, but to its 
attractive style, its brevity and its 
evident sincerity. Mauriac admits 
that he wrote it very quickly. He 
spent no time in consulting expert 
authorities, his one aim being to 
sketch a psychological portrait of 
the Christ. He writes: “What em- 
boldened me more than anything 
else to write this life was just that 
need of finding again, of touching in 
some way the living and suffering 
Man whose place is empty in so 
many hearts... . All efforts to mini- 
mize the human element in Him 
violate my deepest instincts.” 

He seems to imply in his preface 
that Catholic scholars have for cen- 
turies, purposely or unknowingly, 
minimized the human nature of 
Christ—in a word were heretical,— 
and that he is called upon to coun- 
teract their error. And yet, while 


asserting the Catholic teaching of 
the Incarnation against modern un- 
belief, he fails to give us a true por- 
trait of our Lord. 
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Catholic scholars—Lagrange, Le- 
breton and Allo—have called atten- 
tion to many a mistake of detail in 
this life of Christ. Above all they 
object strenuously to his false view 
of Christ’s relation to His Mother, 
and his constant ascription of im- 
patience, fury, anger and violence 
to our Savior. And this supposedly 
to enhance His humanity! 

I will cite some of the objection- 
able passages, quoting from the 
English translation: “An irritated 
weariness betrayed itself in the 
voice of the Master” (p. 101). “Ir- 
ritated by this reluctance to accept 
the trutn ...” “The Master begins 
to wax violent, He no longer has 
control of Himself” (p. 115). 
“They [the disciples] remembered 
His recent anger against Kephas” 
(p. 119). “Jesus swallowed His 
anger ... the Son of Man rose up 
once more—all the more terrible in 
this revival of His indignation in 
that He had stifled it by decorum at 
this strange table. But this time He 
would not stop; His reproaches grew 
into insults, His insults into out- 
rage, His outrage into maledictions. 
The Son of Man was the son of a 
Jewess, and it was a vehement and 
gesticulating Jew who cried, etc.” 
(p. 155). 

All this is read into the text by the 
vivid imagination of an unscholarly 
novelist. Harder to understand is 
Mauriac’s insistence upon _ the 
harshness and aloofness of Christ 
with regard to His Mother. A Prot- 
estant tradition this, but in no sense 
a Catholic. I again quote Mauriac’s 
words: “Luke assures us that Jesus 
was submissive to His parents. He 
does not add that He was ever ten- 
der with them.” “The child of 
twelve spoke to her without kind- 
ness, .. . suddenly He was like a 
stranger.” “Did her Yeshua ever 
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say kind words to her until just be- 
fore the end?” “Did He see His 
mother during these last days? 
Perhaps she emerged at last from 
her obscurity because He no longer 
had the strength to repel her” (pp. 
10, 11, 201). 

We would advise Mauriac to have 
his book revised by a competent 
Catholic scholar. He did correct a 
few errors of detail in his second 
edition; but the major errors re- 
main untouched. B. £. C. 


The Future of Liberty. By George 
Soule. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

Mr. George Soule believes in the 
inevitability of social revolution as 
well as in the paramount value of 
liberty. It is his purpose to point 
out that the evils of unemployment 
and the peril of war call for drastic 
readjustments in human ways of 
thinking and acting. That a 
“change of heart” and a reform of 
morals are also needed he does not 
seem to understand. 

The first half of the book is taken 
up with an historical survey of the 
American tradition of freedom, de- 
mocracy and equality. The Civil 
War is accepted as a dividing line. 
Mr. Soule does his best to establish 
that Abraham Lincoln would have 
been able to keep afloat in the high 
tide of the revolutionary current. 
He is on safer ground in his exalta- 
tion of the Bill of Rights as the 
American Magna Charta. 

In the last six chapters of this vol- 
ume the author attempts an analy- 
sis of the nature of “the new social 
order toward which we are tend- 
ing,” and indicates his view of the 
ideals of liberty that would flourish 
init. His reliance on the admittedly 
inaccurate picture of the Soviet 
paradise furnished by Sidney and 
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Beatrice Webb leads Mr. Soule into 
the tragic position of a liberal who 
is satisfied with words instead of 
realities. Could there be a more 
naive remark than this: “Whatever 
may be said of past or present prac- 
tice, the enunciation of these princi- 
ples of freedom of press, of speech, 
of conscience, etc., in the new fun- 
damental law indicates a significant 
aspiration”? In the light of evidence 
which is easily available to the as- 
sociate editor of the New Republic 
this lip-service to democratic ideals 
in the new Soviet Constitution is on 
the same footing as the preamble to 
the articles of incorporation of a 
New York restaurant racketeering 
association which never fails to 
profess its devotion to the cause of 
“civic welfare.” If this is what Jo- 
seph Stalin and George Soule mean 
by “socialized liberty,” the great 
mass of American citizens will pre- 
fer to retain the Bill of Rights. 
The really valuable passages in 
The Future of Liberty are derived 
from the scientific research of the 
Brookings Institution. On the basis 
of this material it would appear cer- 
tain that maldistribution of income 
not only limits demand but also has 
powerful influence on the cycle of 
boom and depression. The infer- 
ence commonly drawn from these 
studies is that a “low-price policy” 
is to be recommended for “regulated 
capitalism.” J. FT 


Collected Poems of T. S. Eliot. 1909- 
1935. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 

Poems, 1919-1934. By Walter De la 
Mare. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50. 

Two of the most significant as- 
pects of the contemporary literary 
scene are represented in these vol- 
umes. Perhaps it would not be too 
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much to say that all its aspects are 
summed up in the work of Eliot and 
De la Mare, with Eliot standing 
for the spirit of revolt working its 
way back to tradition, and De la 
Mare asserting the dominion of the 
old ineluctable beauty in a voice 
that betrays a more disquieting dis- 
content than the older poets knew. 
Both volumes are invaluable, indis- 
pensable to anyone who regards 
poetry as a matter of major im- 
portance, but Mr. Eliot’s volume is 
more representative of his work as 
a whole, whereas Mr. De la Mare’s 
represents only that portion of his 
work published since 1918. 

A glance through Mr. Eliot’s 
pages will recall the winds of con- 
troversy that have blown about his 
head since the beginning of his 
career, from the publication of Pru- 
frock in 1917, through The Waste 
Land and The Hollow Men, to the 
appearance in 1930 of Ash Wednes- 
day. 

With how many phases of liter- 
ary history are they not connected, 
reflecting as they do the savagery of 
the early protests against what Eliot 
and his fellows regarded (and still 
regard) as a false and self-deluding 
idealism. Unquestionably there was 
a good deal of falsehood in that 
idealism, and for all Mr. Eliot’s 
eccentricities, for all the obscurity 
that so often resembles the deliber- 
ate mystification of the charlatan, 
there is no denying the substratum 
of sincerity in his work. Indeed 
some of those early indecencies of 
his testify to the fact that his was 
the sincerity of nausea. The vio- 
lence of that early work has the un- 
mistakable shrillness of youth, es- 
pecially youth that feels itself de- 
frauded. The pity is that the less 
youthful Eliot seems to have ex- 
hausted his fine capacity for indig- 
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nation, his scorn of half loaves and 
half measure and halfway houses, 
and, at least if one is to judge by 
passages in Ash Wednesday and 
The Rock, to have settled down into 
the quagmire of compromise, the 
evil that aroused his early disgust. 

It is hard for one to whom De la 
Mare’s wide-ranging sense of beauty 
has for years been at once a soaring 
pinion and a sustaining arm to 
make, out of the close-packed 
wealth of Poems, 1918-1934, a choice 
that will not carry the implication 
of a lesser excellence in the remain- 
ing poems. All of them are up to 
the level of De la Mare’s own great- 
ness, and how mistaken they are 
who imagine that greatness to con- 
sist in a knack of turning out whim- 
sical rimes of childhood, even 
though the fact be recognized that 
they are rimes which catch its wist- 
ful loveliness as it is known to very 
few children, and only to those 
adults who while they were still 
children, guessed something of the 
extent to which childhood reflects 
the lost innocency of the world. 
Nothing can duly record the quality 
of these poems except a phrase of 
De la Mare’s own: they are the ut- 
terance of a “heart caught-up,” 
whether to hear the “whispering 
music” of the nightingale’s daytime 
rehearsal of his nightly song or the 
sound of “the end of things com- 
ing.” 

It is not for nothing that Mr. De 
la Mare has so often written of 
ghosts, of hauntings, of a shadowy 
Reality dogging the footsteps and 
trying the door of the unsubstantial 
Real. The idea of haunting is of the 
very essence of his rhythm, the 
measure and music of his verse. It 
is perhaps only natural that the 
gravity which lies at the heart of the 
most blithesome of his poems should 




















in this latest volume be so intensi- 
fied as to indicate that the poet 
himself begins to be aware of what 
many of us have long suspected, 
that the Revenant, the Pursuer by 
whom he is haunted is God. How 
otherwise are we to account for 
such poems as “The Hourglass,” 
“Divine Delight,” and that theologi- 
cal profundity, “Making a Fire”? 
B. M. K. 


The East Wind. By Compton Mac- 
kenzie. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.75. 

Nothing daunted by the calami- 
ties that have disrupted his previ- 
ous plans for books of ampli- 
tudinous size, Compton Mackenzie 
offers this as the opening section of 
a novel to be called, in totality, The 
Four Winds of Love. This first 
quarter contains 504 pages, and it 
speaks well for its sustaining power 
that, on finishing it, we still hope he 
will succeed in completing the other 
three. 

This volume concerns the ado- 
lescence of John Ogilvie, a typical 
Scotch-English lad at the opening of 
the century. Much of it seems to 
have an autobiographical ring; par- 
ticularly is this true of the hero’s 
mental and spiritual groping and of 
the atmosphere in which he moved 
—school, militia, college, etc., as 
well as of the precocity of John and 
his young friends, which might 
seem greatly exaggerated were it 
not for the well-known precocity of 
Mackenzie’s own boyhood. 

The East Wind is a “wind of May 
which shrivels the blossom but 
leaves the fruit to set.” And so this 
volume contains a story of the morn- 
ing of life. A white revealing light 
shines on all things somewhat 
crudely and the east wind, sharp and 
bleak, startles us with gusty on- 
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slaughts. John Ogilvie, at this 
period of his life, is moved by two 
compelling interests—the search for 
God and the search for Love. Both 
possess him involuntarily; both 
sweep him off his feet; in both he is 
fumbling and muddled for the time 
being; he mistakes mere dedication 
to a Cause for identification of self 
with the Divine ideal, and he seizes 
on various sex experiences in a con- 
fused belief that they will lead him 
to Love. 

The author, probably delving into 
his own memories describes acutely 
and with considerable illumination, 
the boy’s awakening to religious 
consciousness with his consequent 
progress toward Catholicism. On 
the other hand, and even allowing 
for the possible need of a foil for 
elements in the three books to fol- 
low, we find little excuse for the re- 
pellently detailed passages dealing 
with sexual awakening. Continued 
allusions to the bisexual character- 
istics of adolescence and the homo- 
sexual proclivities of the school 
boys, are, to some extent, kept in 
restraint by generalization, but the 
episodes involving the French pros- 
titute and, still more, the exotic 
Miriam Stern, seem to us unreason- 
ably lurid and offensive and quite 
unnecessary for the proper under- 
standing of any particular charac- 
ter. Surely, something could be 
trusted to the imagination of the 
mature reader. 

Major and minor characters are 
notable and well differentiated. The 
book fairly teems with ideas and 
with the germs of ideas yet to come. 
It is essentially modern in atmos- 
phere, and despite its necessarily 
thin plot and its wordy dialogue, it 
has a surprising power to grip and 
hold the reader’s interest. Most of 
us, having had time to draw breath 
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in the meanwhile, will welcome The 
South Wind of Love when it ap- 
pears. CG. A. 


Cities of Refuge. By Philip Gibbs. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

In addition to sustaining our in- 
terest through almost 500 pages 
Philip Gibbs confirms impressions 
we previously entertained with re- 
gard to himself. His book reveals 
its author as a man well-informed, 
fair-minded, clean of thought and 
speech, far-sighted and still loyal to 
pre-War ideals of mercy and justice 
which so many have abandoned. 
To the younger generation, the in- 
terest of this book will be found 
chiefly in the romantic history of 
the Russian family escaping in the 
nick of time from the Red mob of 
Moscow and seeking shelter succes- 
sively in various cities of refuge,— 
in Greece, Austria, Germany, 
France, America,—and finally, set- 
tling down in England. Other 
readers will be busy comparing the 
account here given with the views 
and opinions we formed out of con- 
temporary newspapers and reports 
in those unhappy days. 

The author, who occupied a 
standpoint of peculiar vantage, 
speaks frankly and convincingly. 
For the most part what he has to 
say confirms the conclusions gath- 
ered by the discriminating reader 
fifteen or twenty years ago as to the 
amazing route of Denikin’s White 
army, the Red fury and its signifi- 
cance, the fatuous egotism of the 
Greeks, the equivocal policy of 


Lloyd George, the inglorious inac- 
tivity of the British navy during the 
massacre of Smyrna, the insanity 
of Versailles, the fear complex of 
the French, the inevitability of Hit- 
ler. 


Except in the account of Dol- 
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fiiss and the Social Democrats of 
Vienna these pages will confirm— 
not disturb—our old impressions. 
Mr. Gibbs has written an interest- 
ing and unobstrusively enlighten- 
ing story: and with admirable and 


unusual self-control, he has re- 
frained from exploiting the risqué 
situations which developed from 
time to time in the course of his 
tale—as inevitably they must when 
one writes with any sense of real- 
ism about the people of our post- 
War world. J. McS. 


The Human Comedy. By James Har- 
vey Robinson. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $3.00. 

The fact that Harry Elmer Barnes 
prepared the material that goes to 
make up the late Professor Harvey’s 
The Human Comedy dates this vol- 
ume as an atheist’s outlook on the 
world to-day. Barnes in his preface 
writes: “It is Professor Robinson’s 
thesis that man has now reached a 
stage in his civilization where he 
might easily enter into an utopian 
existence that would make any of 
the utopias from Plato to Edward 
Bellamy seem trivial and drab by 
comparison.” This utopia, how- 
ever, is denied us, because “few men 
grow up mentally, and because we 
are burdened down by a _ vast 
baggage of outworn traditions and 
folk ways.” 

Robinson, who declares that 
“there is no place in science for 
dogma,” asserts on every page the 
dogmas of modern unbelief. The 
theologians he despises offer proofs 
for their assertions, but our scien- 
tific, up-to-date dogmatist asks his 
readers to accept his many crude, 
false, inaccurate statements of facts 
and principles on his sole authority. 
Repudiate, says this voice from the 
grave, all the superstitions of an ob- 
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solete Christianity—a personal God, 
an immortal soul, the sanctions of 
an after-life, the supernatural, the 
inspired Bible, miracles, revelation, 
divine laws, divine ethics—this 
world is the all of existence; ma- 
terial progress our only God. 
While penny-a-liners like Wells 
and Van Loon are praised for their 
inaccurate popular histories, gen- 
iuses like St. Thomas are styled 
mere rephrasers of Aristotle; St. 
Paul’s eulogy of charity in Corin- 
thians, and Leo XIII.’s great En- 
cyclical on Labor are ridiculed. 
The Professor says so many 
things that are not so that the mere 
list would cover a score of pages in 
this review. For example: Robin- 
son declares that “science in its pro- 
found humility [sic] has had to 
recognize that the world does not 
seem to be made for man; that sci- 
ence has made all miracles impos- 
sible, for a God of orderliness must 
needs abide by his own laws; that 
science has proved that mankind 
has sprung from extinct wild crea- 
tures of the forests and plains.” We 
open our eyes with amazement 
when we read that “the evil work- 
ings of religion are, to say the least, 
far more conspicuous and far more 
readily demonstrated than its good 
results; that morality to-day no 
longer rests on the eternal sanctions 
of hell and heaven but on the 
firmer basis that it pays; that the 
medieval Christian was essentially 
more polytheistic than his pagan 
predecessors; that hysteria and sex 
repression will account for many 
of the facts of mysticism”; etc. 
Fledgling students at Columbia 
like sponges might absorb these as- 
sertions without question; like- 
minded professors may praise one 
another’s works to the skies. But 
the judicious will grieve that such 
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outworn objections to the Christian 
Gospel should be set forth as some- 
thing new, when they really are a 
harking back to the paganism of 
two thousand years ago.__—iB. L. C. 


The Metaphysical Poets. A Study in 
Religious Experience. By Helen 
C. White. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

If a critical task were ever im- 
peratively demanded it was an ex- 
haustive study of the metaphysical 
poets. Those of us who have been 
conscious of the urgency of such a 
task must find in this book abun- 
dant occasion for gratitude that its 
final discharge fell to the hands of 
Helen C. White. For the work of 
these men marks the transition be- 
tween the fullness of Catholic in- 
spiration in English literature and 
the confusion of poetic speech that 
was brought about by the religious 
schism of the preceding century. 
The task of evaluating their work 
obviously involved an understand- 
ing not only of literary values but of 
religious issues, of religion itself, 
particularly of the mystic rapture 
that is so akin to poetic inspiration 
that the Abbé Bremond did not hesi- 
tate to study poetry on the basis of 
its likeness to prayer. 

That Miss White possesses this 
understanding to an exceptional de- 
gree is demonstrated by this book, 
in which, after a preliminary dis- 
cussion of mysticism and poetry, 
she studies the religious and intel- 
lectual climate of the seventeenth 
century as it affected the meta- 
physical group, the quality of 
metaphysical poetry in general and 
the individual contributions of 
Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan 
and Traherne. Oddly perhaps, al- 
though quite rightly, she makes 
only the most casual mention of 
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Cowley, whose work provided Dr. 
Johnson with the occasion for ap- 
plying to the whole group the term 
by which they have since been 
known. But Cowley belongs with 
the group by no title save that of be- 
ing their contemporary and the 
friend of Crashaw. Nothing better 
demonstrates the effect of the re- 
ligious rupture than Dr. Johnson’s 
failure to realize this, indicating as 
it does his complete lack of qualifi- 
cation for understanding the work 
which he so ineptly described. For 
Dr. Johnson was almost wholly 
cut off from the tradition which 
the metaphysical school represents, 
although otherwise and in his 
own way he testified to its con- 
tinuity. 

Miss White’s qualifications are so 
manifest that it is difficult to say 
whether she is happier in her study 
of the religious, that is the Cath- 
olic, elements in the work of the 
metaphysicals, notably in the two 
chapters devoted to Crashaw, or in 
the chapters which deal with the re- 
ligious bewilderment and anguish 
of spirit that are reflected in their 
verse to the extent of being responsi- 
ble for many of their most char- 
acteristic traits. Perhaps it is my 
own conviction that the disastrous 
results to literature, indeed to civi- 
lization, of religious uncertainty, 
are too little realized that I am in- 
clined to prefer Miss White’s chap- 
ters on Donne, although this aspect 
of the subject is well handled 
throughout the book. In fact, every 
page of it bears witness to Miss 
White’s complete competence for 
the task she has undertaken, vouch- 
ing for her scholarship, her spirit- 
ual insight, her critical acumen. If 
there is anything to be deplored 
about her distinguished perform- 
ance it is that her style is character- 
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ized by a kind of metaphysical ob- 
scurity rather than by the forthright 
clarity for which the metaphysicals 
strove and for the most part 
achieved. 

Miss White’s Conclusion consti- 
tutes one of her most important 


chapters. It is no mere postscript 
or epilogue, but a masterly disserta- 
tion in which she summarizes the 
results of the intensive scrutiny to 
which she has subjected each of 
these poets, in which she compares 
them one with another and points 
out not only those things in which 
they are alike, but above all the 
characteristics which set them 
apart. This lengthy Conclusion is a 
brilliant and fascinating piece of 
analysis in which Donne is de- 
scribed as “a seeker who just fails 
to be a mystic in his seeking”; 
Crashaw as being “steadier and 
surer and the light of ecstasy is in 
his pages”; Vaughan “is of the tran- 
scendent,” but Crashaw gives us 
“the supreme example of the poetry 
of transcendence,” and at the same 
time, “exquisite instances of the 
sacramental approach, the use of 
the things of earth to naturalize di- 
vinity here amongst us.” These 
brief excerpts should suffice to 
show that the publication of the 
book is justified by its final chapter 
alone, but that final chapter is only 
one feature of a most important 
contribution to the literature of the 
Catholic Resurgence, not all the 
contributors to which are Catholics. 
B. M. K. 


Portraits From Life. By Ford Madox 
Ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.00. 

Forbidden the use of cigars, 
Turgenev carried smelling salts 
which he sadly whiffed when over- 
come by a craving for nicotine; 
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Henry James never forgave Flau- 
bert for having received him in his 
chandail ; Crane punctuated his con- 
versation by killing flies with the 
foresight of his revolver; and Gals- 
worthy had no end of trouble with 
the critics because he had made a 
single error in describing the death 
of a rabbit! The latest volume of 
Mr. Ford’s reminiscences is richly 
flavored with such details—pungent 
gossip about James, Conrad, Hardy, 
Wells, Crane, Lawrence, Gals- 
worthy, Turgenev, Hudson, Dreiser, 
and Swinburne. “I want them to 
be seen,” he says of his subjects, 
“pretty much as you see the char- 
acters in a novel.” There must be 
no dust of pedantry upon the bones 
of even the ones now dead. They 
must all be made to seem alive, 
made to seem like great men still 
amongst us, or soon to come 
again. 

The sketch of Hudson is prob- 
ably the best—the most contagious 
in its enthusiasm. The portraits of 
Swinburne and Turgenev are the 
most tenuous—necessarily so, for 
Mr. Ford’s recollections of these 
two personalities date back to his 
very early childhood. But all of the 
papers can be recommended for 
their deep, human interest. It 
should be emphasized, however, 
that much of their author’s “criti- 
cism” is more than disputable. 
When he suggests that James’s con- 
tinuous use of parenthetic expres- 
sion was in large measure due to 
the Master’s habit of dictating, or 
when he assigns reasons for Gals- 
worthy’s superiority as playwright 
rather than novelist, Mr. Ford’s im- 
pressionistic method is, we will 
agree, characterized by a fortunate 
insight. But when he attempts to 
“evaluate” Dreiser, to praise Mrs. 
Dudley’s effusive biography of that 
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Naturalist, to explain Lawrence’s 
preoccupations with sex by com- 
menting on “inverted puritanism,” 
to pose Crane as the one who “dis- 
covered and gave a voice to Amer- 
ica,” to tell us that both Dickens and 
Thackeray “might well have been” 
better poets than novelists—when 
he attempts such pronouncements, 
his “impressions” are not very 
trustworthy. His book is therefore 
somewhat mistakenly sub-titled a 
volume of “Memories and Criti- 
cisms.” But as for the “Memories” 
—rich, sincere, engaging—I, for 
one, feel that we cannot have 
enough. Give us more, Mr. Ford! 
C. McC. 


The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory: Vol. II., The Settlements. 
By Charles M. Andrews. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$4.00. 

One wonders whether Dr. An- 
drews’ colossal work will not, after 
all, be an “unfinished window in 
Aladdin’s tower,” as Longfellow 
wrote of Hawthorne’s silenced last 
work. If such a mammoth task can 
be completed in one lifetime, it will 
be a feat. So far he is only on the 
first division of it, the first few 
years of settlement, not of colony 
growth, and he is far from having 
ended that, or from having got much 
beyond part of New England, Mary- 
land, and some of the West In- 
dies. And this is the second volume 
of it. 

It deals with Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Maryland and Barbados. 
As I said of the first volume, it is 
new in conception, treating the sub- 
ject not as a phase of American his- 
tory so much as a chapter in the 
wondrous and still unfinished tale 
of British empire. In the few years 
of which he here treats, the subject 














of religious history and especially 
the then new idea of toleration 
necessarily takes an almost domi- 
nant place, with the faint begin- 
nings of democracy closely second. 

Taking the latter first as being 
the less understood, the great fea- 
ture is Connecticut’s declaration of 
principles. Thomas Hooker did not 
deliver his famous sermon until 
May 31, 1638, two years after his ar- 
rival in the new colony which had 
broken away from the tyrannical 
theocracy in Massachusetts Bay. 
These principles themselves, Dr. 
Andrews says, were not “specially 
new,” having been tested in Con- 
necticut itself and in Rhode Island. 
What was new was, he says, “What 
was understood by ‘the people.’” 
Hooker declared that government 
rested on their consent; but what 
the Connecticut democrats meant 
by the word was “far removed from 
the democratic ideas of later times.” 
The “people” meant the com- 
munity, not the individual, who was 
only its instrument. 

Maryland was at the furthest re- 
move from such an idea. Baltimore 
was “not a monarch but he was an 
absolute lord,” exercising powers 
greater than those of the King in 
England. As a kind of viceroy 
Leonard Calvert, on the ground, 
“was the autocrat and dictator of the 
province.” It was organized “on a 
manorial plan” and with “the fea- 
tures of an English barony.” Dr. 
Andrews says that in the seven- 
teenth century no_ conservative 
“could realize the anachronism of a 
medieval institution” “continuing 
to operate” in such an age. Never- 
theless, this and not the noisy 
Protestant malcontents, most of 
the rebellious ones being a new in- 
flux from Virginia, caused the 
downfall of the “anachronism”; for 
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until the revolution of 1689 Cath- 
olics and Protestants, as a whole, 
were on terms of “religious amity 
and good understanding.” Dr. An- 
drews traces in actual events the 
growth of mutual suspicion caused 
by governmental mistakes, due 
largely to the absence of both pro- 
prietor and viceroy and the rule of 
inferior lieutenants. 

Rhode Island’s toleration ex- 
tended to all beliefs as long as Roger 
Williams was in control. The dis- 
franchisement of Catholics was the 
overthrow of Williams’s doctrine. 
Coincidentally his democratic ideal 
fell; his conviction that “govern- 
ment should rest on popular con- 
sent was ignored by the selfishness 
of a landowning minority that 
eventually brought upon the State 
the Dorr Rebellion of 1842.” 

These three colonies are here 
chosen because their history has the 
most significance for this age. The 
almost epochal importance of Dr. 
Andrews’ slowly-developing work 
has induced me to present, in this 
review, what he says rather than 
any opinions of my own. 

GW. % 


Pascal. The Life of Genius. By 
Morris Bishop. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $3.50. 

Morris Bishop of Cornell, with 
Chevalier, Strowski and Giraud as 
guides, has given us a life-sized por- 
trait of Blaise Pascal—inventor, 
mathematician, physicist, philoso- 
pher and polemist. In a brief 
preface he honestly acknowledges 
his great indebtedness to his for- 
bears—their name is legion—quot- 
ing aptly from the Pensées: “Some 
authors, speaking of their works, 
say ‘My book, my commentary, my 
history, etc.” They should do bet- 
ter to say: ‘Our book, our commen- 
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tary, our history.” While his 
well-written biography tells little 
that is new to serious students of 
Pascal, it is interesting throughout 
for its many critical estimates, true 
or false, and helpful for its detailed 
study of Pascal’s complete text. 

The scientist will enjoy the tech- 
nical chapters dealing with physics 
and mathematics. Pascal proved 
experimentally the existence of the 
vacuum, showing that air pressure 
caused the phenomena attributed to 
nature’s horror of the void; he 
formulated the fundamental princi- 
ples of hydrostatics; he invented 
the first calculating machine. He 
wrote a number of subtle mathe- 
matical treatises on conics, the 
theory of probabilities, the arith- 
metical triangle, the cycloid, “throw- 
ing out many dazzling ideas for 
more patient and learned intelli- 
gences to develop.” However, “in 
the history of mathematics, as in 
that of physics, Pascal stands first 
in the second rank.” 

The average reader will be more 
interested in the chapters dealing 
with the Provinciales and the Pen- 
sées, the unfinished sketch of Pas- 
cal’s proposed apology for the 
Christian religion. We _ prefer 
Chevalier’s summary, given in a 
series of lectures to the students of 
Grenoble in 1920, an English trans- 
lation of which was published in 
1930. 

In his account of the polemic of 
Pascal against the Jesuits, Bishop 
is fairer than most non-Catholics. 
He admits that Pascal hated the 
Jesuits for their persecution of 
Port-Royal; that his selections and 
omissions in the Provinciales put 
Jesuit doctrine in a baleful light 
which falsified it; that casuistry, 
the application of ethical principles 
to concrete cases, is in itself a meri- 
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torious thing, as old as the con- 
sciousness of morality; that the to- 
tal impression one gains from read- 
ing the casuists is one of high and 
pure morality; that Pascal and his 
party, blinded by prejudice, would 
believe nothing but the worst of 
their opponents. 

Had Bishop read the succinct 
pamphlet of Hilaire Belloc on the 
Provincial Letters, he could have 
given his readers a more accurate 
summary of Pascal’s incompetence 
in discussing the morals of the 
Jesuit casuists. The 132 citations 
of the Provinciales represent but 
one-tenth of the total mass of casuist 
decision. Three cases are inac- 
curately cited, seventeen are frivo- 
lous, five are protests against com- 
mon sense decisions with which all 
the world now agrees, two are so 
worded as to suggest what the 
casuist never said; eleven are verbal 
tricks, deceiving the readers by the 
suppression of an essential fact in 
the opponent’s position; eight de- 
cisions were finally condemned at 
Rome, three others are so twisted 
from their real meaning as to de- 
serve condemnation; three on simo- 
ny, the action of judges and on 
usury are doubtful; thirty-five deal 
with points of Catholic doctrine 
which do not concern non-Cath- 
olics. 

Bishop maintains that Pascal died 
as he had lived, a Jansenist. Cheva- 
lier, relying on the memoirs of Pas- 
cal’s parish priest, the Abbé Beur- 
rier of St. Etienne du Mont, asserts 
that he renounced Jansenism on his 
deathbed, professing his absolute 
submission to the Pope, and ad- 
hering to the Catholic Church’s 
teaching on the questions of grace, 
predestination, the authority of the 
Pope and its limits. 

B. &. ¢. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Bread and Wine. By 
Ignazio Silone (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.50). This present work 
of Silone—like his Fontamara two 
years ago—will no doubt be wel- 
comed as an epoch-making contri- 
bution to literature by “the ninety- 
eight writers” who recently pro- 
tested against atrocities committed 
by the Spanish Right, without ap- 
parently being aware that any 
atrocities had been committed by 
the Left. A true characterization of 
it would be that it is a vulgar, pessi- 
mistic, bitter and extravagantly im- 
probable campaign document aimed 
at Italian Fascism. Naturally the 
author is well acquainted with the 
background of his tale, but his char- 
acters are no more than the puppets 
in a propaganda show. Anti-Fas- 
cists alone possess honesty and in- 
telligence. The common people, 
the officials, the professional class, 
the aristocracy, the military, are the 
moral and intellectual scum of the 
earth. The only tolerable priest is 
one who no longer believes in the 
Mass which, however, he continues 
to celebrate. One may apply to this 
book a good deal of the criticism 
passed by Mark Van Doren in The 
Nation on its predecessor Fonta- 
mara: “That such a novel as this 
should have become a best seller in 
fourteen countries of Europe is 
powerfully suggestive of the high 
degree to which Mussolini and his 
government must be hated beyond 
the borders of the country which 
they bless. It is a poor novel by 
any test... . It is sketchy and coarse, 
and sounds like an exaggeration. It 
may not be that, but so it sounds, 
and nobody not rabidly anti-Fascist 
can be conceived either as believ- 
ing it or as liking it.” 





A Flower for Sign. By Louis 
Stancourt (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). In these stirring 
pages a child of the Brooklyn tene- 
ments tells of his toilsome journey 
from the distress of a blatant athe- 
ism to the perfect peace and joy of 
the Catholic Faith. At an early age 
he abandons the faith of his par- 
ents, enlists as a youngster in the 
World War, and on his return mar- 
ries a Catholic girl before a minister, 
and succeeds in robbing her of her 
faith. Failure dogs his steps in his 
efforts to support his little family 
and he is often dependent on chari- 
ty. He pictures in a most striking, 
original fashion his long, futile 
search for God. The path is pointed 
out to him finally by a fellow 
worker, a good Catholic woman, 
who puts many a pertinent ques- 
tion to him, adds her fervent 
prayers to her queries, and leads 
him after twenty-five years to pray 
in a Catholic church. A kindly 
priest takes him in hand, makes 
him read Stoddard’s Rebuilding a 
Lost Faith and Conway’s Question 
Box, and urges him to be patient 
when he finds his wife rebellious. 
The book ends on a note of triumph, 
as the Little Flower brings the 
whole family into the fold. Our one 
time atheist is now, thank God, a 
daily communicant. 

We Are Not Alone. By James 
Hilton (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00). Gentle, pathetic, deli- 
cate, charming, faintly ironic and 
appealing, all these words help to 
describe the small slender study of 
“the little doctor” who will un- 
doubtedly succeed “Mr. Chips” in 
readers’ affections. Objectively, his 
story is a tragic one; mismated, mis- 
understood, a doctor whose only 
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child is a problem in neurological does wonder, sometimes, whether a 
pathology, a tender and affectionate practicing physician could be so 
man who finds love too late,acham- utterly guileless as is David New- 
pion of life who forfeits his own life come, but certainly his childlike 
through the false assumption that tenderness, his dreamy patience and 
he has destroyed life; all of these his insatiable desire to heal do give 
misadventures should, perhaps, to the book an endearing quality 
make us weep for him, but the which will surely place it high on 
spirit indicated in the title so per-_ the list of best sellers. 

meates the book, and the hero’s 

selflessness and resignation to death Correction: We regret that in our 
are so convincingly evident, that we review of The Ozford Book of Mod- 
find it impossible to think of his ern Verse last month the title was 
story as tragic. It is certainly not erroneously given as Ozford Book 
morbid and never depressing. One of Twentieth Century Poetry. 
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